Who would cut the cherry tree? | would, says the Jefferson 


Memorial Commission; | would with my little hatchet. 


Neither “style, system, dogma, formula, nor vogue," explains 


Herr Gropius to the young ladies of Wheaton College. 


French utilities paid for the Palais de l'Electricite, Mallet- 
Stevens designed it, and Raoul Dufy adorned it with the 


world's largest mural. 


Not figuratively but literally "Greek" is Pittsburgh's latest; 


э 


and it's dedicated to science. 


Mr. Hershey's hockey team plays on pink-and-green ice 


under America's largest single-span concrete arches. 


51,894 applicants for 21,065 apartments, PWA's Howard 


Gray reminds us. 


Miscellany: 3 new factories. 6 new paints. 7-room house 


wrapped in cellophane. . . . 
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Insert by Peter A. Jul 


When, in the 1780's, L'Enfant drew up 
his plan for Washington, the site of the 
Tidal Basin was a swamp; and when, 
over a century later, the McMillan Com- 


mission “modernized and expanded 
L'Enfant's scheme, the site was still a 
swamp. Not fill several years later 


1. Washington Monument. 
5. Proposed Jefferson Memorial. 
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2. Lincoln Memorial Pool. 
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was it dredged, the lovely and in- 
formal lagoon created. Planting of the 
cherry trees — gift of the Japanese 
people — around its periphery was 
almost inevitable; they required an in- 
formal setting and the water increased 
their effectiveness. 
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3. White House. 4. Cherry Trees. 
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The Basin as it is today (left) and as it will be 
if the accepted design is carried through (center). 
The Basin will be considerably expanded, sym- 
metrized by means of a causeway, and a new and 
formal reflecting pool created between the 
Memorial and the Potomac. Since the Washington 
Monument is off axis with the White House, it is 
proposed to shift the center of gravity of the 
Monument park by means of planting. The scheme 
also involves diversion of traffic from the present 
bridgehead and relocation of the Southern Rail- 
way tracks. 
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JEFFERSON MEMORIAL RAISES STORMY DISCUSSION 


Proposed Destruction of Cherry Trees Attacked and Defended 


The “battle of the century” raging over 
the accepted design for the Thomas Jet- 
ferson Memorial last month reached 
new heights in the nation's capital. So 
great was popular opposition to the 
project that the 12-man Congressional 
Commission, headed by  Tammany's 
John J. Boylan, was forced to call con- 
gressional hearings on architect John 
Russell Pope's plans for the $3.000,000 
memorial. While attacked (and de- 
fended) on a variety of grounds—its 
cost, its design, its use, the secrecy sur- 
rounding the selection of its architect— 
the Memorial was most criticized for its 
site—the center of Washington's famous 
"cherry tree” Basin, 


D.A.R. protests 


Central to the discussion of the site 
was the problem of the cherry trees— 
over half of which would be lost by the 
replanning of the site—and it was 
around this point that firing was heavi- 
est. Reminding us of “international 
understanding" between U. S. and 
Japan, the D.A.R. passed a resolution 
opposing any project "that will in any 
way lead to the removal and destruction 
of these trees," And the Washington 
Board of Trade, mindful of the tourists 
that each spring flock to see the cherry 
blossoms (213,000 saw this vear’s festi- 
val) went on record as opposing re- 
moval of the trees or changing “in any 
way the contours of the Tidal Basin." 
Senator Elbert Thomas, member of the 
Commission who originally opposed the 
Basin site, said the trees constituted 
"one of the finest monuments in the 
world." Said the Washington News: 
“To achieve a balanced and formal regu- 
larity—suitable to Louis XIV's Ver- 
sailles but totally alien to everything for 
which Jefferson stood—the name of the 
latter would be associated with an act 
of landscape butchery certain to bring 
denunciation from every quarter of the 
Union." 


When is a cherry a cherry? 


But defense of the cherry trees seemed 
definitely to nettle Memorial Commis- 
sion Chairman Boylan. "Let us analyze 
these trees," said he. “They cannot 
correctly be called cherry trees because 
they bear no cherries. Once a year they 
blossom, but their blossoms have no 
fragrance the life of those trees 
is about twenty years; some of them 
are pretty old and will have to be re- 
placed soon anyway." 


Misinformed on several points is Chairman 
Boylan. Although no claim that they bear 
fruit has ever been made, botanists have no 
difficulty classifying the trees as cherries 
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since, over a period of centuries, their fruit- 
bearing proclivities were carefully bred out 
of them. Of the 5 varieties in Washington, 
3—the Jonioi, Takinioi and Surugadainioi— 
are fragrant, according to U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. And the life-span of the 
trees is from 300 to 400 years. 


The site was opposed on many other 
grounds, however. Said Francis P. Sul- 
livan, chairman of the A.T.A. National 
Capital Committee: “It has been repeat- 
edly stated that the selection of the site 
was based on a desire to complete the 
L'Enfant plan. This is an obvious error. 
The L’Enfant plan does not contemplate 
апу structure at this point and I’ Enfant 
himself repeatedly stated his purpose of 
leaving the view of the river from the 
White House unobstructed.” And the 
League for Progress in Architecture, in 
an open letter to the President, said: 
“The essential point is that L'Enfant, 
who planned perceptively, intended that 
the entire south side of the Mall, and 
also of what is now Potomac Park, 
should be kept free of important build- 
ings for the very good reason that any 
architecture seen from the North is 
constantly in shadow, and therefore 
merelv a silhouette against the sky." 


Fiske Kimball defends 


Dr. Fiske Kimball, of the Vennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art, appeared before 
the hearings to defend the site, as did 
the two  great-great-grandsons of 
'Thomas Jefferson who are on the 12- 
men Commission—Hollis N. Randolph 
and Thomas J. Coolidge. “The McMil- 
lan plan named this as one of the 
monumental sites," said Randolph. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, sole surviv- 
ing member of the McMillan Park Com- 
mission of 1901 which “modernized” the 
L'Enfant plan, warned that the Tidal 
Basin project “was a leap in the dark 
with failure more likely than success." 
In the same vein, the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association through its 
president, Horace M. Albright, thought 
“the Commission could find a more 
suitable site for the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial." 


А perennial discussion 


Largely confined to professional cir- 
cles was criticism of the design of the 
Memorial itself. There was far less 
storm, although the classic-vs-modern 
discussion— perennial in the capital with 
the classicists consistently winning— 
again raised its ugly head. Said the 
open letter of faculty of Columbia's 
School of Architecture, “we protest 
that the chief objective of any such 


(Continued on next page} 
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"i'm Emperor Hadrian and that's my temple — if 
you'll pardon me for saying so, it isn't a bit 
like уои." 


"No, Annie, he wasn't an Emperor — he was а 


Democrat." 


Central 


Pope design for 


Mellon 
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bay. 


Acme 


Gallery. 
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THOS. JEFFERSON ATOP HIS PEDESTAL 
in John Russell Pope's accepted design. 


memorial is to express and to commem- 
orate the character of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the great statesman and educator, 
who was such a powerful and liberating 
influence during the formative period 
of America, not only as a liberal demo- 
crat, but also as a progressive architect. 
We believe that the monument, if built 
as now projected, would be a lamentable 
misfit both in time and place.” “Те is 
true that Jefferson used the ‘classic’ 
style,” admits the League for Progress 
in Architecture. "But in his day the 
‘classic’ was the natural expression of 
architecture, there was no other. Archi- 
tecture today concerns itself with the de- 
sign and use of space in relation to 
people and their needs. Тһе day of the 
‘monument’ is over." 


"Jefferson himself would indorse it" 
The Pope design was not without its 
defenders. In New York City a round 
robin letter signed by Archibald Brown, 
president of N. Y. Architectural League, 
Lawrence White, of McKim, Mead & 
White, James E. Frazer, Harvey W. 
Corbett and Julian Levi, stated that “the 
present design for a memorial follows 
Jefferson’s ideals, and any other style 
would be ruinous to the Tidal Basin 
set-up.” Back in Washington J. W. 
Adams said: “The spirit of Jefferson 
must recognize his own hand work in 
the masterful and sympathetic design of 
Mr. Pope. There is no doubt Jefferson 
would be its chief proponent.” 


Mumford et al. “incredulous” 


Professionals were especially alert to 
the secrecy surrounding the award of 
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the design commission. In a letter to the 
New Republic, Lewis Mumford, Cather- 
ine Bauer, Joseph Hudnut, William Zor- 
ach and others view the award without a 
national competition as “an incredible 
proceeding for a public monument of 
such importance” while the Columbia 
faculty believes that "only by an open 
nation-wide competition or series of 
competitions can the creative genius of 
America find an opportunity of ex- 
pressing itself as to what the character 
and form of such a monument should 
be." Said the League for Progress: 
"We do not know the circumstances sur- 
rounding the selection of Mr. Pope. He 
is titular author of many buildings of 
importance. So are many other archi- 
tects. We do not—could not—question 
his ability. But we do question the 
right of whoever it was awarded the 
work to him, to do so without giving an 
opportunity for the architectural pro- 
fession to express itself through com- 
petitive programs." 


While in Congress— 


'These views had their repercussions in 
Congress. Protesting what he termed 
the "high-handed and star-chamber” 
methods of the Memorial Commission, 
California’s progressive Rep. Byron 
Scott prepared a bill to prevent location 
of any memorial in the Basin, while 
Rep. Allan Tredway urged the House to 
withhold the $500,000 initial appropria- 
tion. Rep. Ostha Wearin has presented 
a resolution to the effect that the А Т.А. 
be empowered to hold a national com- 
petition, but doubt was expressed that 
Congress could invalidate any contract 
between the Commission and Mr. Pope. 


$3,000,000 on a monument? 

There was relatively little discussion 
of the Commission's insistence that Jef- 
ferson be memorialized by means of a 
“temple monument” although various 
suggestions of a stadium, a library or 
even a university have been advanced. 
But both Senator William Borah and 
architect Frank Lloyd Wright spoke 
against the whole idea of spending 
$3,000,000 on a monument. “If we want 
to manifest our sincere respect for the 
great political philosopher and humani- 
tarian,” said the Senator, “we will not 
at this time attempt to build a $3,000,000 
to $10,000,000 monument.” Most 
trenchant of all was Mr. Wright. He 
characterized the proposed monument as 
“an arrogant insult” to the former presi- 
dent. Capital architecture as a whole, 
he said, embodied the “sacrifice of the 
living spirit to the dead letter,” adding 
up to a “total confession of impotence 
that no ignorance whatever can excuse 
to the young America that will be taxed 
to pay the bills.” 
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Non-profit Memorial 
Urged by A.LA. 


Exclusion of the profit-motive from the 
proposed New York State War Memorial 
at Albany was the nominal demand of a 
recent resolution of New York's A.LA. 
chapter. Urging reverence for those 
who gave their lives in “defense of their 
country," the A.I.A. resolution attacked 
the recently-created Memorial Authority 
for its plans to “commercialize” the 
Memorial by including office and garage 
space in the building. 
Largely put through by American Legion 
pressure, the Memorial act is unusual in 
that it appropriates no funds for the struc- 
ture provides only that Memorial Authority 
must sell bonds to get necessary funds. 
Memorial must therefore be designed to 
pay for itself with state as chief tenant. 
This resolution also urges the Author- 
ity to give up its plan for hiring no pri- 
vate architects. “Тһе best interests of the 
State are not served," it warns, "nor 
are the best artistic results obtained by 
such a procedure." Instead, it is urged 
that a state-wide competition be held 
for the selection of designer. 


Vertical and / or Horizontal 
Discussed by IFHTP 


Among the many conferences in Paris 
will be the joint congress in July of the 
International Federation of Housing 
and Town Planning and the Interna- 
tional Housing Association. Reports 
will fall into three main divisions cover- 
ing the major aspects of the two asso- 
ciations’ work. They will include in- 
formation as to legal basis for planning, 
both regonal and national in the various 
countries, and as to national or state 
plans in course of preparation. 

Comparative merit of two divergent 
schools of thought in planning (vertical 
and horizontal) will be discussed from 
the standpoint of theory and practice. 
Case for theoretical requirements of 
a given population will be stated 
from both sides, while a practical 
comparison will be made between 
three different methods of housing a 
population of 5,000 in a residential 
quarter of 125 acres, (a) in single-fam- 
ily dwellings of one or two floors high, 
(b) in multi-family dwellings four 
floors high, and (c) in "tower" build- 
ings of any desired height. 

Reports on financing the small dwell- 
ing will amount to a survey of the inter- 
relation of income, building costs, stand- 
ard of living, and governmental and 
municipal subsidies. By study and com- 
parison of available information, it is 
hoped to standardize some of the legal 
and financial measures necessary for a 
rational balance between rent and in- 
come among the working class. 


The Merrill Picture Shops 


IN THIS RALPH ADAMS CRAM CHAPEL 
the young ladies of Wheaton College 
heard Gropius and Behrendt plead for 
modern architecture. 


“New Horizons in Architecture” 
Spied, Discussed 

Two German architects were among 
those who recently brought the message 
of modern architecture to the quiet 
Colonial campus of Wheaton College at 
Norton, Massachusetts. To a two-day 
conference on “New Horizons in Archi- 
tecture,’ Wheaton’s Art Department 
and Art Club invited Harvard’s Dean 


Joseph Hudnut and  newly-acquired 
Prof. Walter Gropius; Dartmouth’s 
Lecturer on Regional Planning Dr. 


Walter Behrendt; Columbia’s Town- 
planner Carl Feiss, and Brooklyn Mu- 
seum’s Philip Youtz. 

Tracing the development of the mod- 
ern school, Prof. Gropius said that “to- 
day we are in a position to prove con- 
clusively that modern architecture and 
design are not the whim of architects 
or artists hungry for design but the in- 
evitable product of the intellectual, so- 
cial and technical conditions of our 
age.” And if modern design has been 
plagiarized, it was not the fault of the 
Bauhaus, whose object, said the Pro- 

Grave, middle-aged and direct, Herr Gro- 

pius speaks a perfect Oxford English, 

carries everywhere a Leica camera, is much 
interested in early New England architec- 
ture and American building technology. 

Best known as Director of the ill-fated Bau- 

haus, he avoids all reference to its present 

status (with a new pitched roof, it now 
houses a Nazi training school for domestic 
servants). 


fessor, “was not to propagate any 


style, system, dogma, formula or vogue 
but to exert a revitalizing influence on 
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design." Prof. Gropius indicated that 
the growing complexity of social needs 
demanded collective planning groups, 
not isolated planners. “І consider this 
cooperative principle particularly prom- 
ising, especially when these groups in- 
clude engineers and economists." In 
conclusion, he pointed out that good 
architecture inevitably depended upon 
"the systematic solution of the great 
problems of national planning"—espe- 
cially on the elimination of difference 
between town and country. 


Get thee behind us, Tradition! 


Speaking on a more theoretical and 
broader plane, Dr. Behrendt pointed out 
the close coincidence between change in 
design forms and social and political 
forms in general. “Our time, there is no 
More theoretician than builder is Walter 
Curt Behrendt; Associate Editor of "Frank- 
fort Zeitung" in the days when it was one 
of Europe's great papers, Behrendt has 
wriHen widely on housing, finance, town. 
planning. Most recent work: Modern 
Building, April 1937. 
doubt, must be characterized as a period 
of crisis. We are living on the border 
line between two ages. A world of obso- 
lete forms and institutions is coming to 
an end—another slowly struggles into 
existence.” It is not surprising then 
“that the form of modern building, in the 
present stage of its development, may 
still be somewhat unfinished and crude. 
(It) is still in the experimental stage, 
resembling in its tentative nature, the 
unsettled age in which it arises. How- 
ever, without experiments, we will never 
have progress."  Repeatedly Dr. Behr- 
endt warned against slavery to tradi- 
tion, which "proves to be alive only 
when we have it in back of us, driving 
us forward." 


Sees disastrous effects 


In a long and detailed discussion of 
“Recent Trends in Housing and Plan- 
ning," Carl Feiss, head of Columbia's 
new Town Planning and Housing Di- 
vision, traced the development of Ameri- 
can housing technique to date. Dwell- 
ing with special emphasis on the dis- 
astrous effects of the speculative sub- 
division of land, Mr. Feiss said that 
"the forces which were building Amer- 
ica were at the same time destroying 
it He too emphasized the inseparable 
connection between progress in archi- 
tecture and progress of planning in 
general. 


Stairs, columns, taboo 


Nineteenth century art, said Philip 
Youtz, speaking at the closing session of 
the conference, never received more apt 
or pungent criticism than at the hands 
of Thorstein Veblen, who said that the 
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patronage of art by the wealthy consti- 
tuted "only another form of conspicuous 
waste." But current concepts of the 
place of art in community life are rapid- 
ly changing, according to Mr. Youtz; 
"indeed, it may be taken as axiomatic 
that community participation in апу” 
creative effort is essential." 


President of American Federation of Arts 
and Director of Brooklyn's remodeled Mu- 
seum of Art, Mr. Youtz has done much 
to make art a vital factor in everyday life. 
Pet peeve: Classic museums with monu- 
mental stairs, inflexible interiors. Pet story: 
Egyptology exhibition be staged in a Phila- 
delphia branch museum, where local under- 
taker offered embalmed corpse to lay along- 
side Egyptian mummy, demonstrate progress 
in the art. 


Princeton to Sponsor Round 
Table Discussion 


Princeton’s School of Architecture will 
this month inaugurate an Architectural 
Round Table—a conference of practic- 
ing and student architects which it 
hopes to make an annual end-of-the- 
year affair. An informal extension of 
curriculum, open only to post-graduates, 
the round table is designed to pro- 
vide “ап opportunity for both young 
and old to discuss informally problems 
and opportunities of contemporary 
architecture,” according to M. C. 
Branch, Secretary. То this year's con- 
ference has been invited a group of 
well-known educators, architects, town- 
planners and engineers who will guide 
the various discussions on education, 
new problems, programs, materials and 
forms. 


A.LA. Meets in Boston 


The 69th Convention of the A.I.A. con- 
venes in Boston, June 1-4, with head- 
quarters at The Somerset Hotel, 400 
Commonwealth Avenue. Besides the 
regular sessions there will be excur- 
sions to Concord, Marblehead, Harvard 
College, and interesting buildings in 
Boston. On June 5, delegates are in- 
vited to Providence, R. I., where mem- 
bers of the Rhode Island chapter will be 
hosts. 


Fourth International in Paris 


Architects and artists with modern 
views convene in Paris late this month 
for the Fourth International Convention 
of Modern Architects and Artists. Ве- 
sides a joint meeting with the CIAM 
and entertainment of various kinds, the 
delegates will inspect the Paris Fair, 
hear discussions on “Тһе Architect, the 
Artist and the Technician.” Special 
subjects for discussion are: modern ma- 
terials; light; metals; the plan; the mod- 
ern architect. 
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PALAIS D’ELECTRICITE: 


Moving pictures are an integral part 
of this Exposition Facade. 


Bonney 


19 


à 


қ, uu 
The Palace of Electricity, designed by lowered, leaving a blank COHEN 
Robert Mallet-Stevens, has a broad wall wall. The projection booths j a 
surface which will be used as a screen аге in the small building 
for the projection of moving pictures at the left. The Palace and its sur- 
and of paintings by contemporary ar- rounding garden, located on the Champs 
fists. Тһе sign "Electricité" сап be de Mars, occupy 4,000 square meters. 


SECTION: Primary exhibition space in 
*he Palace is concentrated on upper 
floors. The curved Hall of Honor, flanked 
by small halls, occupies the front while 
a theater intersects it at right angles 
over the open passageway. Dufy mural 
runs entire length of right wall, Hall of 
Honor. The exterior screen is served by 
two tiers of projection booths for both 
still and moving pictures. 


REFLECTING — ] 


PLAN: With the projection booths as the 
center, the building is planned at various 
radii. The ground floor is largely occu- 
pied by service, rest rooms, equipment, 
etc.; the open splayed passage through 
the center facilitates movement of traf- 
Яс--тисһ of which may see outdoor 
movies, not enter the Palais at all. 
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PARIS VIEWS ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY, PLAIN & FANCY 


Designed by Robert Mallet-Stevens and 
financed by the French utilities trusts, 
the Palais de PElectricité opened last 
month with the latest electrical de- 
velopments on display. In the Hall 
of Honor are the portraits of the 
128 men and 2 women whose ex- 
periments in electricity paved the way 
for today's inventors. They form a 
background for the latest achievements 
in electrical machinery, the largest of 
which is a 28-ton, 500,000-volt circuit- 
breaker. In the studio-laboratory a 
spark generated by radio frequency will 
jump 7 meters on a wave length of 200 


One round trip in I2 millionth of a second 

is the record this oscillatory spark will make. 

From the formula c- vA, where c is 

the velocity of light, and ^ the wave 

length, which in this case is 200 meters, 
the time is derived. Sparks are usually gen- 
erated by charged condensers. The longest 
thus created, 18 feet long, was produced on 

M.I.T.'s Van de Graaf generator. 
meters. The electromagnetic field set 
up around this spark will be so in- 
tense that an electric bulb or neon light 
will light without converted current. 

Georges Claude (experimentor in sea- 
harnessing) has arranged the exhibits 
in Ше Hall of Luminescence where 
there will be a demonstration of the 
luminous phenomena due to the elec- 
tric charge in gas. 

The Ballet of the Future, where set- 
ting and dancers are created with light, 
an experiment showing the synchroniza- 
tion of light and sound, and other like 
exhibitions, will take place in the 
Demonstration Hall. А series ої 
"Luminous Illustrations" using the 3 


Bonney 


Raoul Dufy painted this mural, "world's 


largest," to honor the 128 men and 2 
women who during the 17th and 18th 
centuries discovered and experimented 
with important principles of electricity. 
Left to right: K. F. Gauss was a German 
mathematician who worked on the rela- 
tion of electricity and magnetism. Denis 
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primary colors will be produced in the 
study of form shadow in relation to 
light and color. 

Three American projecting machines 
of 250 amperes each will be used in 4 
small movie theaters for the showing of 
the films and animated paintings. Тһе 
huge size of these projections is made 
possible by 5 supplementary “Нурег- 
gonar" lenses, used for the first time. 
“Тһе History of a Drop of Water," film 
by Jean Tedesco, will be projected on 
the mammoth outdoor screen, as will 
other films made by Jean Benoit Levy, 
Jean Charles Bernard and Atlantic 
Film. George Auric composed special 
music for these films. А new animated 
design iormula called by its inventors, 
Grimault and Sarrut, "Animated Paint- 
ing," will have as subject some phase 
of electricity. The first Moving Picture 
Art Salon will show projections in color 
of paintings by contemporary artists. 
New palettes are required for this kind 
of reproduction as certain colors present 
difficulties. 

A beacon light of 8 rays, each with 
450,000,000 candlepower, the largest in 
the world, will be shown in the Hall 
of Honor. It has just been built by 
Barbier Benard and will be placed in 
the lighthouse at Ouessant, off the 
northwest coast of Brittany. 

Although public utilities are the or- 
ganizers of the Palais de 1’Electricité 
the exhibits are of a noncommercial na- 
ture—no charts, no models, no merchan- 
dise. Like all Exposition buildings, the 
Palais was designed as an integral unit 
bv the general planning staff. 


2” 


Poisson, Frenchman, investigated the 
field of electro-magnefics. De La Place 
was an J8th-century French mathema- 
fician. Coulomb is famous as verifier of 
the fundamental law of electrical at- 
traction, and discovered of a quantita- 
tive unit in electrical measurement. 
Mural is 45’ х 200’, depicts 2,400 years. 
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"EVERYTHING FROM A FISH DINNER 
fo a graphic depiction of whaling, seal- 
ing, pearl diving or sponge gathering" 
will be included in the World's Fair Fish- 
eries Building at the New York World's 
Fair. Architects and Fair officers gath- 
ered recently {see above] to sign and 
award contracts for the Fisheries as well 
as Food Focal and Beverage Buildings. 
The latter will present in diorama or 
panorama form the story of food and 
drink in connection with the Fair Theme. 


"THE MAKING OF A NATION," twelve 
murals by Juan Larrinaga on progress in 
American science and industry, will be 
the central feature of the 1937 Great 
Lakes Exposition in Cleveland. The bas- 
relief in the center of the main rotunda 
represents the Great Laks area, is 150 


feet in diameter. The Exposition, which 
opened last month to run for 101 days, 
will this year have a "trailer city." 


Germany Springs a Surprise 


Secretly built on the banks of the Rhine 
at Düsseldorf, the “Schaffendes Volk" 
(Creative People) Exposition opened 
last month, a frank rival to the French 
Fair. That such an extensive building 
program could be carried on entirely 
without seepage of information is evi- 
dence of Germany’s complete control of 
the press. The Fair covers 780,000 
square meters (192 acres) and has 
forty-two exhibition halls, thirty pavil- 
ions, twenty restaurants and cafes, and 
a large amusement park. National, 
rather than international, in scope the 
exposition intends to show the world 


Emphasized equally with the Four-Year Plan 
is the demand for colonies, as shown by the 
"colonial congress" held Мау 14 and 15, 
under the direction of the president of the 
German Colonial League. 


what the Four-Year Plan for economic 
self-sufficiency has done, and will do, 
in the production of synthetic raw 
materials. 
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PITTSBURGH: THE CREEK S^ HAD A STYLE FOR ІТ 


OPENED LAST MONTH WITH A SYM- 
posium on "Recent Progress of Science" 
was the new Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research. Third home for the 25- 
year-old Institute, the present structure 
was six years a-building. The basic pro- 
gram—that the new structure be "the 
most advanced scientific workshop" mod- 
ern technology could provide while at 
the same time having external "simplic- 
ity, beauty and majesty"—resulted іп 
columns without, light wells within, and 
forced 3 of the 9 stories underground. 


Marked advances in the design and con- 
struction of laboratory equipment are 
apparent. Designed (by the Institute it- 
self] for complete flexibility, the units 
are built without screws or nails, need 
only a rubber hammer for dismantling 
and assembly. 


Robert W. Tebbs 


The library (of over 100,000 scientific 
volumes with adequate provisions for 
expansion] is sheathed in English Oak, 
with details from Wren, Grinling Gib- 


The library boasts carving symbolic of fruitful scientific research. bons and Tyrolean examples. 
BUILDING 
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Courtesy Portland Cement Association 


ST. LOUIS: THEY STUDIED OLD SOL TO GET THIS DESIGN 


e 


be 


Careful experiments with Missouri sun- 
light resulted in this totally unorthodox 
conservatory, designed by Dr. H. R. 
Grumann, of Washington University, and 
W. C. E. Becker, city engineer. Elliptical 
steel arches support a set-back shell, 


HERSHEY, РА.: "BEARS" NOW SKATE 


The largest single-span concrete roof in 
America now tops the Sports Arena of 
Mr. M. S. Hershey's "model" town for 
chocolate workers. Latest addition to 
the town's public structures [Lowell 
Thomas describes Hotel Hershey as “a 
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whose vertical elements are double- 
strength glass {to minimize damage from 
hail] and whose horizontal elements are 
conventional roofing. Besides offering 
access fo upper portion of the conserva- 
tory (notice catwalks at each setback], 


E 


palace that outpalaces the palaces of 
the Maharajahs"], the Arena was de- 
signed and built by Paul Witmer, of 
Mr. Hershey's lumber company. The 
barrel-type roof consists of а 31/2" slab 
carried by eight 220' arch ribs, is cork 
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ON PINK AND GREEN 


EERS 


the design provides for much better con- 
trol of light, reduces summer and in- 
creases winter sunshine. The conserva- 
tory, with its thermostatically-controlled 
heating system, cost $125,000, provides 
2,750 square feet of floral display. 


ICE 


insulated on the interior. 
ventilating is automatic; lighting and 
public address systems are combined; 


Heating and 


provisions are made for the multi- 
colored ice rink on which Mr. Hershey's 
prize-winning hockey team disports. 
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Andrew C. Bruening 


CINCINNATI, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO: AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS 


Lavish use of glass brick characterizes 
this new industrial structure; interior 
partitions, outside walls—even the sky- 
lights—are translucent. The architects, 


Richards, McCarty & Bulford, used hori- 
zontal bands of brick to mark the floor 
levels without, serve as wainscots within 
The skeletal structure is of steel. 


OHIO: KITCHEN ENGINEERS DESIGN AND BUILD OWN PLANT 


Joint home of John Van Range Co. and 
Edwards Manufacturing Co., this build- 
ing was designed by William M. Carle- 
ton, chief engineer of the Edwards com- 


pany, as the first unit of a structure 
which will ultimately house all opera- 


ы 4 
ги 
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tions of both companies. Of reinforced 
concrete, the supporting columns аге set 
back, floor slabs cantilevered, so that 
walls are virtually curtains. Exterior 
walls are of insulated steel and glass; 
pilasters, ornaments and lettering are 


Another new industrial plant in Ohio is 
that of Standard Cash Register, designed 
and built by The Austin Company. With 
a minimum of interior obstruction, free- 
flowing - straight-line operation in the 
pressroom is possible. All service lines 
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stainless steel. H-shaped, rolled steel 
piles were driven 80” for foundations, as 
the site was covered by а 20” fill. To 
obtain the depth of 80’, the piles, de- 
livered to the job in 40” lengths, were 
arc-welded together. 


DAYTON, OHIO: NEW PLANT DESIGNED FOR STRAIGHT-LINE PRODUCTION 


are carried in floor trenches underneath 
removable cast steel plates. Glass block 
surrounds the monitors and is combined 
with steel casements in the walls. Like- 
wise of glass is the vertical panel over 
the stainless steel entrance canopy. 
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Wide World 


BARON ROTHSCHILD SELLS OUT: Seen 
on the right are the London crowds which 
gathered to inspect the ornate furnish- 
ings and bric-a-brac of the Rothschild's 
Piccadilly mansion. Occasion was the 
sale of the entire lot, collecting which 
the late Baron spent 30 years. 


Photo courtesy James F. 
Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation 


VON 
FOR $2,000 THIS CHURCH WAS recently 
designed, fabricated and assembled in 
a midwestern town. The structure proper 
consists of 6 semicircular steel sections. 
The church—including steeple (fore) and 
chimney [aft)—is all-steel, all welded. 


HERE DWELLS JOHN L. LEWIS; but 
when the Rector's Aid Society of 
Alexandria, Va., included the С.О. 
leader's home in its spring garden tour, 
one of the exhibitors — owner of an 
equally historic house—indignantly pro- 
tested. Stalemate was only broken when 
John L. politely withdrew. 


COMMON ENOUGH SIGHT IN RAN- 
GOON, this Burmese paddy boat with 
its exquisitely carved prow is strange 
fo Western eyes. Notice that the carv- 
ing, although strictly indigenous, bears 
а startling resemblance fo Renaissance 
work. 
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TORTURED INTO ALL MANNER OF ODD cones, teddy bears, baskets, peacocks, 
SHAPES, the boxwood in this English etc. Once very popular, topiary is sel- 


nursery succumbs to the topiarist's art, dom used іп present-day landscape 
assumes fhe shape of hoops, swans, design. 


А] 


Globe 
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hotos courtesy Public Works Administration 


AMERICA'S HOUSING SHORTAGE, 
ALREADY SERIOUS, is becoming more 
acute from month to month, according 
to PWA's Housing Director, H. А. Gray. 
Speaking recently before the Senate 
hearings on the Wagner-Steagall Hous- 
ing Bill, Mr. Gray recommended that the 
Bill be passed, the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity set up. Of the 1,300,000 units needed 
yearly, "at least 435,000 units are 


In Panels Two or Four-Feet Wide. 


ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE IN NEW YORK, 
National Houses, Inc., recently opened 
No. 32-B, a 4-room all-steel prefabri- 
cated house which sells for $3,000 com- 
pletely assembled in the New York 
area. National Houses now faces the 
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needed for families of low income," said 
Mr. Gray — a need compared to which 
PWA's present program of 21,065 units 
is hardly a drop in the bucket. "Subsi- 
dized public housing," said he, "consti- 
tutes the surest method of removing it 
from competition with legitimate private 
housing." Citing PWA experience, he 
pointed to an average rental of $10.38 
p.r.p.m., оп limited-dividend projects, 


task of whipping freight differentials. 
Taking a leaf from the auto industry, 
it plans a series of branch factories 
throughout the country for fabrication 
and assembly. MOST NOVEL FEATURE 
OF A RECENT HOUSE was its wrapping. 
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while оп direct-subsidy projects rents 
ranging from $3.97 to $5.88 have been 
achieved. Its funds all spent, PWA now 
awaits congressional action on the Wag- 
ner Bill, hastens completion on projects 
such as those above: Lakeview Terrace, 
Cedar Central (top) and Outhwaite 
Homes (lower left), all in Cleveland; 
Holmes Village in Atlantic City, 


җа 


Wrapped in Cellophane with Zipper. 


Built on Long Island by Levitt & Sons, 
а crew of veferan sail-riggers fought 
April winds to wrap 6,000 square feet of 
cellophane around the 8-room structure 
and a 14-foot zipper—" world's largest" 
—allowed entrance to the building. 
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HOUSING: 1 STEP FORWARD, 2 STEPS BACK 


A.LA. finds Wagner Act 
Helps Private Housing 


Passage of the Wagner-Steagall low- 
rent housing bill is urged by A.I.A.’s 
Housing Committee, Walter R. McCor- 
nack of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman. In 
a letter to Senator Hugo L. Black, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, several reasons 
for A.LA. endorsement were listed. 
“We do not believe that the United 
States can much longer defer an attack 
on the question of substandard dwell- 
ings for the millions of people in Amer- 
ica who are not properly housed. . . 
many governments have fallen because 
they have neglected the welfare of a 
large number of their citizens. We feel 
that no real advance in housing will be 
made until some centralized authority 
(such as that set up in the Bill) is 
created, which will be in a position to 
make the proper research and to en- 
courage the formation of housing au- 
thorities throughout the United States. 
The present housing bill decentralizes 
housing and places it in the hands of re- 
sponsible local groups where it belongs." 
U. S. Housing Authority, as set up under 
this bill, could issue bonds up to $1,000,- 
000,000 over a 4-year period, loan these 
funds to local authorities (who comply with 
U.S.H.A.'s standards} at not more than 
4% per annum for not more than 60 years. 
“We find from reliable information 
that there are so many families with in- 
comes below $1,000 who cannot afford 
to pay rental above $15 per month, that 
we do not believe the Housing Act will 
in any way interfere with private indus- 
try. In fact, we believe it will eventu- 
ally act as a stimulant to private capital 
by setting up a definite line of demarca- 
tion between public and private hous- 


” 


ing. 


U.S. Chamber Urges 
Curtailment of WPA 


Recovery problems of the construction 
industry drew the attention of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
meeting in Washington. Discussion, 
under the auspices of the Construction 
and Civic Development Department, 
centered around talks by John H. Zink 
and John McC. Mowbray, Baltimore, 
Md., and William A. Klinger, Sioux 
City, Iowa. Industry’s cooperation in 
vocational education and apprenticeship 
training was Zink’s plea, while Klinger 
urged that day labor construction of 
WPA projects be eliminated, that Fed- 
eral appropriations available for such 
purposes be devoted to the completion 
of the PWA program—a diversion to 
public works projects as against straight 
relief. 
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New Corporation to Produce 
Complete Communities 


Organized last month to provide com- 
plete balanced communities and to pro- 
duce well-built homes in a comprehen- 
sive price range, National Communities 
Corporation has already acquired prop- 
erty in the New York commuting area. 
The corporation proposes to establish 
residential park communities, garden 
apartments, lake and resort develop- 
ments, and will as well concern itself 
with industrial relocation and low-cost 
housing. Each project is separately in- 
corporated and capitalized, using the 
capital only to get the properties into 
operation. 


WPA Allows R.A. Use 
of Non-Relief Labor 


Thanks to a new WPA ruling which 
grants Resettlement Administration a 
“special labor exemption,” Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace was last month 
able to employ nonrelief skilled labor on 
R.A.’s uncompleted rural projects. Said 
the Secretary: “In the past R.A. had to 
depend almost entirely on relief labor 
in building houses, with the result that 
a shortage of skilled labor frequently 
delayed construction and increased costs. 
Under this new arrangement, we ex- 
pect to cut drastically the cost of houses 
and farmstead units. It is possible that 
we may be able to provide for twice as 
many needy farm families at the same 
total cost.” By standardizing its hous- 
ing plans R.A. hopes to bring the 
average cost of a rural house down to 
$1,200 in the South and $2,100 in the 
North. 


City Employees 
Organize for Housing 


Over 300 city, state and Federal civil 
service employees in New York City re- 
cently formed a Cooperative Housing 
Association to foster the construction 
of a cooperatively owned apartment 
Impetus was recently given to this type of 
development by passage in the New York 
Legislature of a bill authorizing municipali- 
ties to grant tax exemption on buildings of 
limited dividend housing corporations oper- 
ating under supervision of State Board of 
Housing. 
house. Only families whose total in- 
come is under $4,000 p.a. will be elegi- 
ble for membership. The move, ac- 
cording to Samuel Seldon, Association 
president, comes as a result of the rapid 
rise in rents and living costs generally 
in the New York area. The associa- 
tion plans a modern structure to rent 
for not more than $11 p.r.p.m. 
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HOUSING ТНЕ AMERICANS: Living 
much as they did at fhe time of 
Columbus, and heedless of the "civiliza- 
tion" that rings them in, Seminole tribes 
in the Everglades still dwell in wall- 
less, palmetto thatched huts such as that 
shown above. Everglades National Park, 
latest addition to the U. S. Park system, 
in preserving the natural beauties of 
fhe area, will probably dispossess the 
Seminoles. 


“UNEASY LIES THE HEAD": Into his 
new “assassination-proof" residence re- 
cenHy moved Japan's Premier Senjurjo 
Hayashi. Built at а cost of $28,000, the 
new official residence replaces an older 
building, scene of one of the military 
murders of last year's Fascist putsch. 
Until the recent dissolution of Parliament, 
the Premier lived in the house alone, for- 
bidding his family to join him. Mme. 
Hayashi does not know in what part of 
the house the Premier sleeps—so honey- 
combed is the new structure with "mys- 
ferious doors, subterranean passages, 
secret exits, and disappearing floors." 
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Wide World 


Wide World 


SHOWS BOOST “BILLION DOLLAR” INDUSTRY 


A veritable epidemic of home shows last month struck this land of the 
iree and the brave. Public interest in home building, judging by attend- 
ance, has grown by leaps and bounds during the past year. One char- 
acteristic feature of these shows, which differentiates them from the well- 
known “building show” of the past, is their increasing use of complete 
“model” homes. This implies an increasing use of building designers, not 
cnly for the “homes” but also for individual displays of materials, equip- 
ment and services. 


Edward Rinker 


dward Rinker 


г; 


In Chicago these two houses, selected as joint project. The modern house, designed | designed by Alfred Shaw, architect, also 
representative of both modern and tradi- by John Root, architect, is of white- Chicago, is "reminiscent of houses іп 
tional trends in architecture, were built washed brick. A glass brick wall at one Tasmania, Australia." It is of brick and 
for the "Woman's Home Companion" end of the terrace is both shelter and has a roof of asbestos cement. Interiors 
in Marshall Field's Chicago Store as a decoration. The British Colonial House, by Marshall Field's staff of decorators. 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL EXPOCSITION OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 


In New York's Grand Central Palace, for the exterior. 12 interiors with au- rates the dining room for a Hunting 
this house, complete except for founda-  fthentic period furniture were arranged Lodge. Snowshoes hang against a 
tions, plumbing, and heating fixtures, for the Exposition by members of ihe гед wall. Color accents on the adjacent 
was built recently. Construction was Decorators Club. А Venetian baroque wall are produced by red and blue ski 
completed in five days. It is weather- summer dining room for a penthouse was poles. In another corner are skis, fishing 
tight, although plasterboard was used designed by Hortense Reit. The floor is pole and basket. The furniture is heavy 
instead of plaster for the interior, and covered with gray linoleum; walls are oak in the early Italian style. 
composition board painted with cement bright green. Sports equipment deco- 


NATIONAL HOUSE AND GARDEN EXPOSITION 


Also in Chicago, this "Modern Coloniai" house was 
designed by White and Weber, Chicago architects. 
Unusually large for an exhibif, this house was shown 
complete with furnishings and blooming garden. 


BUILDING 
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NORTH AMERICAN HOME 


Іп New York the "House of Tomorrow' 
was designed by Harrison and Fouilhoux, 
New York architects. By mechanical 
means, it combines house ала garden. 
At the touch of a button the glass 
walls of the living room sink into the 


ground. Other exhibits include the 


"House of Today" designed by Royal 


Bro Room 
H-oxi g 


While in Newark appeared a full-scale 
Cape Cod cottage, built by the Van Ness 
Corporation of Newark, and designed to 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey homeseekers viewed with 
envious eyes "The House Practical," de- 
signed and built to demonstrate that 
“contemporary homes may have the at- 
mosphere of the old and the convenience 


PUBLIC 


SHOW 


Barry Wills, Boston architect; an FHA 
model low-cost house designed to meet 
the need for homes in the $2,000 to $5,000 
class; model apartments similar fo those 
of the Harlem and Williamsburg projects; 
and, in direct contrast, a slum street re- 
constructed from actual old tenements 
torn down by the PWA. 


sell for between $6,000 and $6,400. The 
show was sponsored by the New Jersey 
Real Estate Boards and the Newark Bet- 


of the new day." 
Georgian influence, and decoration 


carried out in that style, although all 
modern conveniences are concealed in 


the walls. 
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SERVICE 


The house shows a 


ter Housing Committee in cooperation 
with the FHA, and a wide range of 
building industries exhibited. 
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Louis Checkman 


A CONCRETE HOUSE BUILT IN 1 DAY: outside Wash- 
ington inventor K. P. Billner (Vacuum Concrete Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, М. Ү.), gave first commercial 
application of his vacuum concrete process. Struc- 
fure begins with temporary wood framing 


To both sides of which is fixed sisalkraft paper, wire 
mesh reinforcing. Use of this paper possible because 
concrefe is almost immediately "set" by application 
of vacuum. 


Plywood forms—4' wide and wall height—are placed, 
concrete poured and vacuum applied. Forms are held 
in place by compressive force of atmosphere. Con- 
crete is consolidated by pressure, water taken off by 
vacuum. 


Finished structure is monolithic, with finish bonded to 
a wall consisting of two 3" elements with 5" air space 
befween. For defails of vacuum process, see March 
1936, page 239; September 1936, 242. 
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Sun Spots New Worry 


for Engineers 
Air conditioning may soon involve con- 
trol not only of temperature, humidity, 
and composition of the atmosphere, but 
also consideration of cosmic influences, 
if Dr. W. F. Petersen of Illinois’ Col- 
lege of Medicine is correct. Speaking 
last month before the Chicago Patho- 
logical Society, Dr. Petersen outlined a 
study which indicated that a "close inte- 
gration exists between the human popu- 
lation and the changes in the atmos- 
pheric environment in which the popu- 
lation lives." Displaying charts which 
covered the last eighty vears, he showed 
that barometrical upheavals closely par- 
alleled disease outbreaks and peak death 
rates; and that these barometrical dis- 
turbances were in turn correlated with 
the sun spot cycles. As the cycle reaches 
its maximum, according to Dr. Petersen, 
^there is an increased demand on the 
human organism" which results in a ris- 
ing death rate throughout the world. 


Love Scenes or Murders 
Send Humdity Up 


As far as the air conditioning engineer 
is concerned "dripping"—not “gripping” 
—describes the hair-raising melodrama 
that shivers up and down the 
movie-goer’s spine. Evaporation from 
an adult is normally one-tenth of a 
pound of moisture per hour, according 
to Professor Axel Marin of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan College of Engineer- 
ing, but a love scene or a gangster movie 
sends this amount up 50%. For a dull 
or mildly interesting film shown to an 
audience of 1,000 persons, the ventilat- 
ing system has to take care of 100 
pounds of moisture per hour. But just 
let the G-men “get their men,” or en- 
gage in a good free-for-all with a gang 
of crooks, and the ventilating system 
has to compensate for 150 pounds of 
moisture. 


sends 


Conditioned Air 


Keeps Newsmen Well 

A year before air conditioning equip- 
ment was installed in Chicago’s Tribune 
Tower in May 1934, a survey of em- 
ployee absences due to illness was be- 
gun. For an average of 2,150 persons 
on the pay roll, that year saw 2,228 work 
days lost by 475 employees—an average 
of five days each. In the year following 
the installation. of the equipment, the 
toll of work days missed dropped to 
1,290 for 345 employees, despite the fact 
that average pay roll had risen to 2,500. 
In other words, percentage of employees 
forced to lose one or more work days 
due to illness dropped from 22% (May 
1933-34) to 13% (May 1934-35). 
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Sterile Air Good 
for Office Workers 


Efficiency of office workers would be 
greatly increased by having the air thev 
breathe not only heated or cooled and 
dehumidified, but also treated to reduce 
its bacteria count, according to A. R. 
Dennington. Speaking before AIEE's 
Toronto section, he pointed out that 
sterilized air for the office worker would 
release "additional energy for the task 
at hand instead of battling unseen mi- 
croscopic enemies." (For recent appli- 
cation of sterilizing equipment, see April 
1937, page 96.) 


New Reflectometer 


Eliminates Guesswork 
Accurate readings on a micro-ammeter 
eliminate guesswork in the measure- 
ment of reflection factors of all flat sur- 
faces with an area of 3" or more. The 
meter is part of General Electric's new 
Light Cell Reflectometer, which differs 
from previous models in its utilization 
of light-sensitive cells, and in its in- 
strument for readings. The device con- 
sists of a 10-inch metal sphere, painted 


Visual comparison of brightness is the 
principle on which other reflectometers 
operate. Observers who use this type 
must be experienced, alert, wide awake, 
for fatigue causes inaccuracies in read- 
ings. 
flat white inside, with two light-sensitive 
cells set opposite each other so that their 
surfaces face each other through open- 
ings cut in the wall of the sphere. The 
cells connect with the micro-ammeter 
mounted on top of the sphere. A metal 
cylinder attached to the sphere wall has 
at its far end a small projection lamp 
with reflection equipment which sends a 
beam of light into the sphere. The 
cylinder is swung around so that the 
light beam falls, at a 30° angle from 
the normal, on the surface to be meas- 
ured, and on no part of the sphere. Thus 
the only light which enters the sphere 
is that reflected from the sample. The 
meter then records the reflection factor 
of the sample. 


World's Largest Plastic 
Cast by G.E. 


The largest plastic piece ever molded 
is the new Wakefield 1,000-watt reflec- 
tor, 2615" in diameter, 11/5" in depth. 
The record size up to now was an area 
of 252 square inches, whereas this re- 
flector has an area of 550 square inches. 
Designed by Harold Van Doren and 
molded of Plaskon by the General Elec- 
tric Company for the F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Co., the reflector is of value in 
industrial, office and school lighting. 
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"I Check 
Mortar Shrinkage- 


“I'm in the Rockefeller Apartments brickwork mortar, and shrinkage cracks are out! Tbe Rockefeller Apartments, 
New York City. Arcbitects: 

“р ; ; А Wallace К. Harrison and ]. 
I'm famous for greatly reducing excess water in mortar mixtures, hence no bond ara Кайсы Gon. 

failure—no cracking—no leaky brickwork. So the splendid investment made in tractors: Barr, Irons and Lane, 
Inc, Masonry Contractors: Mic- 


the Rockefeller Apartment structure is amply protected against all the destruc- will Cosmas, Newt York Guy. 
tion induced by shrunken mortar. Remember—! build watertight walls! Omicron Mortarproofing used 

in all brickwork construction to 
7 : ; H : es assure weatbertigbt walls. In 
Write me now, for complete list of other recent important Omicron Mortar 1935, Omicron Mortarprocfing 
proofing jobs, and ask for convincing proof of O. M. facts under actual working was also used in the big S. H. 


Kress & Company, Fifth Ave., 
New York, store. Architect, 
E. F. Sibbert, New York City. 


ЕУІ . 4 
conditions on your own job!" 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY » CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: The Master Builders Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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| NEW PRODUCT NEWS | 


Anemostat: Types B & C 
Designed for use on either new or ex- 


isting air conditioning systems, the 
Anemostat Air Distributor functions in 
twofold fashion: reduces velocity and 
equalizes distribution, draws small por- 
tion of room air and mixes it with con- 
ditioned air. Claimed for Anemostat is 
possible reduction of air velocity up to 
1/20, completely draftless performance. 
Coming in three types—for velocities of 
5,000 ft/m, 4,000 ft/m and 2,500 ft/m— 
and a wide range of sizes, Anemostat 
, can also be designed to give any desired 
, velocity in any direction. May be com- 
bined with direct or indirect lighting. 
Anemostat Corporation of America, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New Y ork City 
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New Paint from Flaked Lead 

Metallic lead is the main ingredient of 
a new protective paint made from thin 
lead foil broken up into fine flakes 
which, when spread out upon a surface 
interleave into a film. Adhesion and 
ductility depend on both lead and vehi- 
cle, which may be the new synthetic 
resins, Chinawood oil (tung oil) or 
phenolic mixtures such as Beckacite, 
Durez, or Bakelite. ‘‘Metalead” is in- 
tended for use as an undercoater or 
primer on structural framework and 
general construction, in place of red 
lead. Its weight is 8 pounds per gal- 
lon, against red lead's 25 pounds per 
gallon, and it is therefore a competitor 
of the latter in price as well as in use. 
It is claimed that ““Metalead” is suitable 
for waterproofing or sealing concrete, 
making it more resistant to mild acids, 
alkalies, oils, greases, and salt brine 
solutions. The paint metallizes the out- 
side cellular structure of wood. 
Metalead Products Corporation, Bal- 
four Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


New Metal Paint 

Aluminum paint which penetrates holes, 
cracks, and rusty spots on metal sur- 
faces and forms a tough protective fin- 
ish, comes in paste form with the re- 
quired vehicle in a two-compartment 
container. Applied by brush or spray 
gun, it dries in six hours. Its covering 
capacity is 700 to 900 sq. ít. per gallon 
in one coat on a smooth suríace. The 
coating provides a lasting shiny gloss, 
and will not become brittle. 

Samuel Cabot, Inc., 139-43 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Acid-Resisting Lacquer 

A clear lacquer that resists common 
acids, alkalies and solvent also is non- 
toxic, odorless and tasteless. Хо. 20 
All-Resistant Clear Coating can be used 
for the interior of steel food containers. 
The Watson-Standard Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Hammered Metal Effect from Paint 
"Hammerloid" paint gives a finish re- 
sembling hammered brass, silver, or 
copper when applied on metal, wood, 
paper, composition board or molded 
plastics. Тһе paint, intended for in- 
terior work only, comes in 22 standard 
colors in two-compartment cans, and is 
applied in two spraying operations. 
Glidden Co., 11101 Berea Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Sealer for Insulation Board 

Applied by brush, Insulite Sealer, com- 
posed of emulsified oils combined with 
a chemically-treated film | substance, 
penetrates the surface apertures of the 
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board and forms a translucent film. As 
the film dries the surface fibers of the 
board are subdued to form a smooth 
firm base for paint. The product may 


also be used to seal any porous sur- 
face. 

The Insulite Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Insulation Panel Boards 

Homasote Panelyzed Insulation boards 
are cast in wood molds and give the ef- 
fect of actual wood panels. The board 
comes in widths of 16", 32" and 48", 
in lengths of 8' and 8'-6", and in four 
standard colors: old English dark, old 
English light, Pine Tone and Silver 
Gray. 

The Agasote Millboard Company, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey 


For Patching and Resurfacing 
"Speedcrete" patches and resurfaces 
concrete, wood, tile and brick floors. 
Supplied in powdered form it requires 
only water for mixing. As a primer on 
a clean surface its consistency should 
be thin; for troweling over a worn or 
broken area its mix should be dryer. 
Тһе material sets іп 8 hours, and in 
15 hours is hard enough for traffic use. 
It does not shrink and it bonds to con- 
crete, tile wood, plaster or brick. 

Upco Co. 4798 Lexington Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Acid-Resistant Floor 

Combining diabase and quartz, two 
acid-resistant materials, ‘““Rockflux” re- 
sists abrasion, is quick-setting and easy 
to install. It is suitable for use where 
floors are subjected to severe wet con- 
ditions, as in tanneries, dairies, abat- 
toirs, etc. The product is applied over 
old or new concrete floors in 1” thick- 
nesses. 

The Flexrock Company, 800 North 
Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 


Concrete Floors 

Firesafe, vermin-proof and with heat 
and sound insulation qualities is the 
Floroform system. Any combination of 
floor finishes may be used. Precast con- 
crete joists and blocks are shipped di- 
rect to the job for assembly. 

Bedford Hills Concrete Products Cor- 
poration, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


Subflooring 

A quick-setting underlayment for floors 
is on the market under the name of 
“Floorstone.” Floor covering may be 
applied twenty-four hours after pouring. 
Tamms Silica Company, Chicago, Il- 
linois 

(Continued on page 42) 
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STAINLESS STEEL T-SQUARE 


wi 


Acclaimed for 
revolutionary 
How many times have you 


wanted theideal T-Square? 
It’s here at last! America’s 


first Stainless Steel, Non- | 


Warpable T-Square with 
transparent edges. Costing 
considerably less than other 
metal blades, the Turner 
Stainless Steel T-Square 
gives you many practical 


features no others offer. : Н 


They are features you have 
dreamed about, but never 
before thought possible... 
and allata price which will 
amaze you. Once you use 
the Turner Stainless Steel 
T-Square, you will neverbe 
satisfied with any other. 


Check its features, and 


writetoday foryourdealer’s :|| 
name, descriptive booklet, | 


and price list. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


qRANS 


| 
| 
| 


Td 
| 
р! 
| 
E 


Patented 
TURNER DEVICES, Inc. - Dept. A - 1212 Mississippi Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


EXTERIOR LIGHTING FIXTURES 


"ы. 


ts low cost and 


ew features 


. Non-Warpable. 

- Transparent Edges. 

- Washable Blade. 

. Easy Slide. 

- Glides on two Hard, Rounded 
Surfaces that will not soil 
work or catch dust. 

6. Not affected by Atmospheric 
Changes. Dead Flat... No 
Warp or Twist... not affect- 
ed by perspiration. 

7. Double Channel Construction 
for Rigidity. 

8. Transparent Edges secured 
to Blade by DOVETAIL 
JOINTS, no cement used. 

9. Narrow blade, covers a Min- 
imum of Drawing. 

10. Thin cross-section, easy to 
work over.. no bevel required. 

11. Lighter than solid metal 
blades. 

12. All the advantages of metal 
PLUS transparent edges at 
LESS COST than other metal 
blades. 

13. Edge clears paper 10/1000th 
of inch, keeping ink from 
smearing. 

14. The product of 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture 
of drawing tools. 

15. Also made as straight edge in 

anylength. 


Om сб м m 


by Smyser-Royer Company 


Write for our catalogue showing 350 different designs of exterior 


lighting fixtures. 
phia Office, Architects’ 


Smyser-Royer Company, York, Pa. 
Building, 


Philadel- 


170 and Sansom Streets. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPAN 


POSITIVE RESULTS 


ІП 


Comfort Cooling 


with 


// 


Heat (Exchange Surface 


PROVED 
PERFORMANCE / 


With the cooling season half over can you afford 
to take chances? For dependable results—now 


or at any time—fill your requirements from 
Aerofin’s complete line of Cooling Surface. 
Choose the experienced leader of the field. 


AEROFIN CLEANABLE TUBE UNITS: For cooling 
only. Headers removable to permit cleaning of tubes. 
Recommended where sediment or scale-forming 
chemicals are present in cooling water. 


AEROFIN DIRECT EXPANSION UNITS: Centrifu- 
gal header one valve control type. Recommended 
where control of rows in direction of air flow is 
not required. 


AEROFIN CONTINUOUS TUBE WATER COILS: 
For air cooling by circulation of cold water through 
tubes. Made for horizontal or vertical air flow. 


AEROFIN DIRECT EXPANSION UNITS: Row con- 
trol type. For use where cutting rows of tubes on or 
off in direction of air flow is desired. 


Write Aerofin's home or nearest dis- 
trict office for complete descriptive lit- 
erature and cooling recommendations. 


AEROFIN 
is sold only by 
Manufacturers 
of Nationally 
Advertised 
Fan System 
Apparatus. 


List upon Request 


Aerorin CORPORATION 


850 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE 
NEWARK. М. J. 


Chicago“ Detroit’ New York * Philadelphia’ Dallas * Atlanta 
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| NEW PRODUCT NEWS | 


New Vaporproof Reflector 

An angle tvpe vaporproof reflector for 
use with 250-watt High-Intensity Mer- 
cury vapor lamps has a cast-iron hood 
with medium socket, an opal glass globe 
and a porcelain enamel reflector. Hood 
and globe are threaded and gaskets are 
provided for the vaporproof inclosing 
globe. The hood is tapped for |" con- 
duit, and will also attach to a standard 
4" sheet metal outlet box. In addition, 
the hood has a medium base front-con- 
nected socket, rigidly mounted, which 
keeps the lamp in proper position. 
Westinghouse Electric апа Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Neon Sign Tubing 

Colorback glass tubing makes neon signs 
more readable during the day and elim- 
inates the halo between letters at night. 
The back half can be red, blue or white, 
with a clear glass front. An 18 M. A. 
transformer can be used with this type 
of tubing instead of the 30 M. A. trans- 
former required by clear glass signs. 
Col-R-Bak Neon Products Co., 16 N. 
May Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Self-contained Reflector Lamps 
Inside-silvered linings give controlled 
distribution of light in a specialized in- 
dustrial lamp recently developed by 
Birdseve Electric Company. А swivel 
base screws into electric socket, makes 
focus instantly adjustable, permits light 
to be concentrated on desired area. А 
special super-imposed “blue spray” 
preparation. gives color correction of 
light. 

Birdseye Electrical Co., 100 East 42 
Street, New York City 


Molded Rubber Plug 

A rubber angle plug, molded in one 
piece with the cord for use with lamps. 
clocks and other small electric appli- 
ances, was designed by Ray Patten for 
General Electric. Тһе cord lies flat 
against the wall or baseboard, as the 
plug is at right angles to the cord. 
General Electric Co., Bridegport, Con- 
necticut 


Quick Heat Pick-Up 

A new thermostat, which responds 
directly to radiator temperature as well 
as to room temperature, has four small 
bulbs attached to different sections of 
the radiator or convector, operates so 
the radiator iron never becomes cold 
The “Armco Equatrol" eliminates “lag” 
in heat pick-up by calling for heat be- 
fore the room temperature has dropped 
below the comfort point. The room 
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thermostat bulb operates the electrical 
contacts on a room change of 1/5 of a 
degree, while the radiator bulbs operate 
on a change in radiator temperature of 
10 degrees. 
American 

York City 


Radiator Company, New 


Roof Ventilator 

A gravity ventilator which combines a 
recently developed lower louver with 
the standard sliding sleeve damper and 
sliding cone damper is produced by The 
Burt Manufacturing Company. Stand- 
ard construction material is prime open 
hearth galvanized steel, but other ma- 
terials are optional. 

The full line of dampers put out by 
the same company, including a single 
disc butterfly type and a multiblade 
louver type are designed to allow a flex- 
ible means of air movement control 
through the company's ventilators. 
The Burt Manufacturing Co., Akron, 
Ohio 


Hatchway Covers and Curbs 

With a cover of aluminum which swings 
on special compensating hinges, the 
B-D Easy Access Roof Hatchway has 
an opening area of 2'-6" x 3. When 
closed, the hinges exert pressure on the 
draft seal, and prevent wind entrance. 
The hatch curb, 11” high, is made of 
galvanized Armco iron, aluminum or 
bronze, and can be nailed or bolted to 
the roof. The sides have a removable 
counter flashing strip which is ready to 
take either copper flashing or roofing 
paper. Covers are weatherstripped on 
all four sides. 

Babcock-Davis Corporation, 474 Dor- 
chester Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 


Stainless Steel T-Square 

Nonwarpable is a new stainless steel 
T-square with transparent edges. The 
blade is washable, and is permanently 
accurate. It glides on two hard, rounded 
surfaces that protect the work under- 
neath. The price ranges from $1.75 for 
a 12”-instrument to $23.55 for а 96" 
one. There are four models. 

Turner Devices Inc., 1212 Mississippi 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


Electric Eraser 

Drawings can be corrected without 
scarring by means of a new motor-driven 
eraser. Motor, housed in small easily 
held molded-plastic case, drives a chuck 
holding eraser point. Speed of eraser, 
rather than pressure, does the job. А 
button, under user's forefinger, starts 
and stops motor. Device weighs eight 
ounces with cord and plug. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., 298 Adams Street, 
Hoboken, М. J. 
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| NEW LITERATURE | 


AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, COOLING 
AND INSULATION 


Airheater Centrifugal Fan 
Airtherm Manufacturing Co., 


Unit Heaters. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


All-Season Air Conditioning 
No. АС-201. Fedders 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cut Your Water Costs for Refrigeration & 


Units, Catalog 
Manufacturing Co., 


Air Conditioning. Hydro Cyclonic Con- 
denser. General Refrigeration Sales Co., 
Beloit, Wis. 


Economical Automatic Heat for Schools and 
Colleges. Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Homasote Panelyzed Insulation. Тһе Aqasote 
Millboard Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Ideal Boiler No. 4; Kohlflash Water Heater; 
Ideal Oil Burning Water Heater. Three cir- 
culars. American Radiator Company, New 
York City. 


Koven Waterfilm Boilers and Air Condition- 
ing Units. Koven Waterfilm Boilers, Inc., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


Pierce Eastwood Oil Boiler; Pierce Stoker 
Boiler. Two bulletins. Pierce-Butler Radiator 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Stokers, Commercial and Industrial, Specifi- 
cations and Engineering Data. Combustion 


Engineering Co., Inc. Industrial Stoker Di- 
vision, New York City. 
The Auditorium Plan, Bulletin No. 11. Audi- 


torium Conditioning Corporation, 17 East 42 
Street, New York City. 


Thermotile Steam Conduit System. 
Porter & Co., Inc, Newark, М, J. 


Н. Wi 


Welded Piping for Power, Heating, Plumb- 
ing, Refrigeration. Air Reduction Sales Co., 
60 East 42 Street, New York City. 


STRUCTURAL 
AND PARTS 


Ace High Mason's Hydrated Lime. The 
Woodville Lime Products Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


MATERIALS 


Acousticork. 
ny, N. J. 


Forest Conservation 
Western Pine 
Portland, Ore. 


United Cork Companies, Kear- 


іп the 
Association, 


Western Pines. 
Yeon Building, 


How to Plan and Install a Nibco Lawn Spray 
System, by M. E. Snoddy. Northern Indiana 
Brass Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Kinnear Rolling Grilles. Kinnear Manufactur- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lehigh Early Strength Cement. Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., Chicago, 
IIl., Spokane, Wash. 

Manual of Standard Construction for Stock 
Sash, Doors and Frames. National Door Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Research Bulletin No. 22 on Building Ma- 
terials and Appliances. The Producers Coun- 
cil, New Yerk City. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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DIRECT FROM THE т. DRAWING! 


ae 


SEND FOR DEMONSTRATION 
BLUEPRINT AND SAMPLE TURQUOISE 


PENCIL TO MAKE 


So opaque and densely uniform is every line from a 
TURQUOISE lead that you can make sharp, perfect 
blueprints direct from your uninked pencil drawings. 
Specially blended graphites, super-refined clays 
and days of extra grinding make TURQUOISE 
leads unequalled for draughting purposes. The 17 
accurate and uniformly spaced grades are made 
from 17 basic formulas. The leads are waxed for 
smoothness alone—never to create two or more 
grades from one formula. 


YOUR OWN TEST 


"Chemi-Sealed" TURQUOISE gives you the 
smoothest lead and strongest point in any drawing 
pencil. Eagle's patented, super bonding process 
seals in the lubricating waxes for permanent smooth- 
ness and welds lead and wood so inseparably that 
they combine their full strength against breakage. 
To prove all this, write for Demonstration Set, men- 
tioning this publication and your supplier's name. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, New York 


SEE honi Sote TURDUDISE 


(SUPER BONDED) 
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| NEW LITERATURE | 


"ShieldA-rc SAE" Welder. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Speakman Si-Flo Flush Valves. 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Lincoln Electric 
Speakman 


The Path to Sheet Metal Permanence. Toncan 
Ітоп, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


FLOORING 


Concrete Floor Treatments by Truscon. Trus- 
con Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 


Silent Footsteps, Air-Pad Sheet Rubber Floor- 
ing. Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Со. 
Inc., 125 East 46 Street, New York City. 


The Beauty of Terrazzo. Medusa Portland 
Cement Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PAINTS AND FINISHES 
The Age of Color, Manual for Painting. The 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Metallizing, Photographic Story of Metal 
Spraying Process. Metallizing Company of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Polytect, Plaster Wall Paint. American Poly- 
tect Corporation, New York City. 


STORE FRONTS 


Individualized Store Fronts. The Formica lIn- 
sulation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 


All Steel Grandstands, Bulletin Мо. 401. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


En-Tout-Cas Tennis Courts. En-Tout-Cas Co., 
Ltd. Syston, Leicestershire, England. Ameri- 
can Agents: Guy C. Foster, Inc., 128 Water 
Street, New York City. 


MARKETING NEWS 


Lighting Laboratory 


Store lighting problems are studied and 
various solutions demonstrated in Gen- 


eral Electrics Nela Park Institute 
Lighting Laboratory. A specially de- 
signed ceiling divided into 27-inch 


panels permits a variety of lighting ex- 
periments. Globe inclosures, correct 
light levels, indirect, general and special 
local lighting are some of the problems 
studied at the laboratory. 


Offer "Steel Chassis" for 

Home Construction 
Recently formed by Truscon Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, is its Hous- 
ing Division. While no complete infor- 
mation regarding the extent of Trus- 
con's participation has been given, it is 
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understood that the company is not in- 
terested in any plan that contemplates 
the complete prefabrication of houses. 
Truscon plans to offer a steel frame or 
"chassis" for residential construction. It 
is said that this frame will be so versa- 
tile in its design that it may be clothed 
with any interior or exterior treatment 
desired. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


One of the few architectural groups in 
the world organized around a long- 
range plan of research, CIAM will this 
year discuss “Тһе Functional City," ex- 
hibit four years of research work on that 
subject by its component national 
"groups." 

A series of public lectures and debates 
covering various phases of CIAM work 
will be supplemented by two exhibitions 
—one of the collective work of the Con- 
gress on the functional city, the other 
of the work and research projects of 
individual members. 


Advanced design training courses will 
be given at Columbia University's Sum- 
mer Session, which opens July 12. Fred- 
erick J. Kiesler, architect, will give a 
course in contemporary furniture de- 
sign, from preliminary sketches to full- 
sized detail drawings, with material 
schedules and price estimates. Mr. 
Kiesler was trained at the Technische 
Hochschule іп Vienna and at the Aka- 
demie der Bilden den Kunste, and has 
lived in this country since 1926. Pro- 
fessor Emmy Zweybrueck, a leader in 
the "Kunstgewerbeschule" style of Vi- 
enna, will give a course in textile and 
painted paper design. Professor Zwey- 
brueck studied with Cizek, Hoffman and 
Kolo Moser. Instruction in both courses 
will be in English. 


Professor Leopold Arnaud, acting dean 
of Columbia's School of Architecture, 
will succeed Joseph Hudnut as head of 
the School. Professor Arnaud practiced 
architecture іп New York City for 
seven vears prior to his appointment 
as instructor at Columbia University in 
1932. 


Тһе architectural offices of George 
Towner Senseney, were moved May 1 
to 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, П- 
linois. 


Frank W. Bail, architect, and Associ- 
ates, formerly at Hanna Building, Cleve- 
land, have opened an office at First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Hendry Street, 
Fort Myers, Florida, with branches in 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 
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Robert Heller, industrial designer, has 
been appointed director of the Advisory 
Design Service Department of the 
Masonite Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
'The Department, made up of trained ar- 
chitects and draftsmen, furnishes with- 


out charge plans, special layouts and 
color schemes adapted to individual 
problems. 


The architectural practice of the late 
George W. Kelham will be continued 
by his associate Harry A. Tomsen, Jr., 
at California Commercial Union Build- 
ing, 315 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Other members of the 
firm are: Wm. G. Pigeon, J. F. Beut- 
ler, H. J. Brunnier, T. B. Hunter, R. 
A. Hudson. 


H. I. Feldman, architect, announces the 
removal of his office to 415 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


J. Stewart Stein has moved from 80 
E. Jackson Boulevard, to 600 So. Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


OB IT U А. В Y 


J. Foster Warner, architect, died at his 
home in Rochester, New York, on 
April 20, at the age of 78. A member 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
Mr. Warner designed five of Roches- 
ter’s telephone exchange buildings as 
well as many residences and business 
buildings. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the City Planning Commission, 
and when that body was legislated out 
of existence, in 1929, he became first 
chairman of the present city planning 
board which he helped to organize. 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
AND EVENTS 


© June 10-14—Registration for summer ses- 
sion in Housing - Community Planning and 
Low Rental Management, New York Univer- 
sity, Bryant Park Center, New York. 

* June l0-14—Competition for Horn Fel- 
lowship in Architecture, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

© June 11-13—Ргіпсеїоп University Archi- 
tectural Round Table, Princeton, New Jersey. 
* June 12— Opening, Greater Texas and 
Pan-American Exposition, Dallas, Texas. 

* June 21—Summer Convention, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

© June 22 — Application for entrance to 
competitions for fellowships, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 

@ July 5—Opening, summer session courses 
in architecture, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

* July 12—Opening, summer session courses 
in architecture, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Ф July 17—Орепіпа, XIV International Con- 
gress of Architects, Paris, France. 
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On those "Last-minute" 


COOLING JO 


Controlled- Cost Air Conditioning 
will simplify your problems 


HE “last-minute” rush for summer 
cooling equipment is on. 

And once again Frigidaire Controlled- 
Сон Air Conditioning proves its ability 
to simplify the problems of architect 
and engineer. 

For one of the major advantages of 
this "Product of General Motors" 1s 
that it presents 4// rhe facts about each 
job in concise, engineering terms —in 
advance of installation. 

Your client gets the £d of air con- 
ditioning he needs — the amount he 
should have—a method of installation 
that is most practical for his building — 
and control over all costs from first to last. 

Get the facts about Frigidaire Con- 
trolled-Cost Air Conditioning today. 
Write or wire Delco-Frigidaire Condi- 
tioning Division, General Motors Sales 

Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


qur" 
4 j [t 


HE overwhelming popularity of 

forced warm air heating combined 
with winter air conditioning is becom- 
ing more apparent every day. 

The new Delco Conditionairs make 
this form of heating and air condition- 
ing available for houses of any size— 
and selling at any price from $4000 up. 

The Delco Conditionair uses either 
gas or oil—air conditions as it heats— 
yet costs no more than automatic heat 


What Controlled- Cost 
Air Conditioning 
Means to Architects 


1. A system that gives the desired 
atmospheric conditions — your client 
pays only for what he needs. 


2. Equipment of exactly the right size 
and capacity for your client— neither 
too small, which would mean unsatis- 
factory service; nor too large, which 
would be wasteful and costly. 

З.А method of installation that suits 
any building — whether remodeled or 
new, owned or rented, therefore con- 
trolling the ultimate cost. 

4. More cooling action with /ess cur- 
rent consumption. Hence a control 
Over operating Costs. 


5. Dependable, proven equipment for 


low maintenance cost. 


And gives you and your client a pres- 
entation of all the facts, so that you 
will know and can therefore control the 
entire cost. 


alone. It can be purchased with cooling 
equipmentin one convenient" package" 
or cooling equipment can be added 
later, if ducts are properly designed. 


Write for details of tbe Delco Conditionair today 


DELCO-FRIGIDALRE 


'The Air Conditioning Division of General Motors 


AUTOMATIC COOLING, HEATING AND CONDITIONING OF AIR 
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NO MORE 


UNSIGHTLY 
BUTTS 
on the doors 


CI LILAM х) 


COMPLETE LINE 
YOUNG ёледиле 
COPPER CONVECTORS 


® For years architects and heating contractors have 
selected Young Streamaire Convectors with the 
utmost assurance of outstanding efficiency. The 
new line offers many distinguishing features in 
appearance and performance, as well as addi- 
tional styles and sizes from which to make a 
selection. | 


9 Cabinets with modern, conservative, refined de- | 
signs; round corners, Streamaire grilles, new 
dampers and controls. 


9 Heating elements with large elliptical copper | 
tubes and fins metallically bound for maximum 
heat transfer. 


9 Six different types of cabinets — Free Standing 


Cabinets, Wall-Hung Cabinets, Partially Recessed к y 
Cabinets, Fully-Recessed Cabinets, Bathroom Sce cia this means to you in your 
Cabinets and Plastered-In Enclosures. A number m art m ch 
" i е 1 + : ows you to express exactly what you have in min 
of grille selections various соге: тавр: without taking into consideration the former unsightly 


Heights ranging from 18" to 50" and lengths and unnecessary butts. 


from 15" to 65'"—Capacities from 4.6 to 141.6 
THE IMPROVED 


sq. ft. of steam radiation. TAS ] ЦЕ 
(5055) н 


have all the advantages of the old design 
with none of its weaknesses. 


A NEW CATALOG 


A handsome, 24-page book, 
printed in color, showing in- 
teresting installations and me- 
chanical details—giving capaci- 
ties and performance tables. 
Sent free of charge, without 
any obligations. 


GLIP THE COUPON 
Г YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 

| Heating Division 

| Racine, Wisconsin 


Today it is the perfect hinge. 


І 
І No possible sagging of the доог — easily in- 
! stalled — smooth roller bearing action and 
| nothing to get out of order. 

| Address | 

| Signature | 


Would you care to see a sample of 
the new design? 
SOSS MFG. CO. 
YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 


ROSELLE, NEW JERSEY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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INSULATION, HUMIDITY 
CONTROL A» DAYLIGHT 
IN ONE MATERIAL 


© Because it provides important constructional 
advantages and far-reaching utilitarian benefits never 
before attained in one material, Insulux Glass Block 
was chosen for this new, outstanding industrial 
building. 

Insulux retards heat flow, helps maintain uniform 
temperatures and materially reduces the cost of 
artificial heating and air conditioning. It prevents 
air infiltration and assures the equability of induced 
humidity so essential in the textile, food, paper, 
tobacco, printing, candy and other industries. It 
admits diffused daylight in predetermined volume. 


In addition Insulux Glass Block defies weather, 
deadens sound, requires no painting, resists fire, is 
impervious to grease and odors and is easily cleaned. 
It serves both new construction and remodeling, 
and is eminently suitable for industrial, commercial, 
public and private buildings. To make it easy for 
you to visualize the many possible applications and 
countless advantages of Insulux in industrial use, 
we have prepared a set of interior views of the 
building shown above. The coupon will bring you 
your set. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, O. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS Ж. 


elas) procek 


American Education 


Richards, McCarty and 


JUNE 


Press Building 
Columbus, Ohio. «- 


Bulford, architects; 
E. Elford and Son, 


contractors. 


ge — —— — ee — — ees ee ees — A- ee Шы ee шын тыш тыш ee Yo à 
- OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY І 

Indestrial and Structural Products Division I 
І 303 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio | 
І Please send free, and without obligation, illustrated booklet on the new l 
і American Education Press Building. I 
І Name i 
| Address 1 
City State 
ee ee 
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CLASSROOM WARDROBES 6 
High in Quality—Low in Cost 


“Vanishing T 
Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. 
Door" Plaster back, ends and ceiling. No partitions, 
but with mullions between pairs oí doors. 


EVANS 


p 
GARSSELLI 


if made with flush 


doors. 
HE modern wood preservative, Chromated үу 1 EVANS CO 
= e e 


Zinc Chloride, is an improved form of the long 
established zinc chloride treatment. It is essen- WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
tially an "antiseptic," possessing properties obnox- 
ious to termites and toxic to rot-producing fungi. — - - = 
It is also fire-retardant. 


FOR RESIDENCES 


Obviously all wood used in home construction is 
not subject to early decay or termite attack, hence 
treated lumber need only be employed in limited 
places. Protection at these points is the sign of a 
house well built. Chromated Zine Chloride treat- 
ment used for sills, headers, soles, studs, joists, 
sheathing and sub-flooring will assure indefinite 
freedom from costly repairs due to rot or insects. 


Blackboards if required. Five-shelf bookcase 

WARDROBE instead of clothing equipment at no extra 
charge when desired. 

The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 

doors are hung are made with double pivoted 

arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 

robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 

Class X proof—and last as long as the building. 

equipped with 

either “Jamb” type 

(as illustrated) 

or ‘Floor’ type 

hinges. This is 

Class P wardrobe 


Wardrobes are furnished complete іп the 
knockdown, with all woodwork cut to size, and 
only need to be nailed in place. The hinges 
are easier to put on than common butt hinges. 
The entire cost of installation is small. 


robes, fully illustrated and described in Cata- 


We make many other types of school шаға- © 
log “N.” Send for your copy. 


Also porch columns, flooring and supporting mem- 
bers as they are particularly vulnerable and subject 
to early decay. In addition, mill work including 
door and window frames, exterior trim and many 
other miscellaneous items also warrant treatment. 


Westinghouse Memorial High .... BUNTER А CALDWELL, Architecte 


Architects should specify Chromated Zine Chlo- 
ride treated lumber for use at these yulnerable 


м 
Eminent school authorities and architects 


points. It will assure sound lumber for the life invariably choose Halsey Taylor Drinking 
of the investment. Send for complete information. Fountains, because they are truly modern 

in design, as well as outstanding in their 
E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & со., INC. sanitary advantages. Practical automatic 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT stream control: two-stream projector; non- 


Wilmington, Delaware (iussa) squirting! Write for latest catalog. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Со. warren, Омо 


Treated Lumber 44 Clean, Oderles4, 


ды 4 ФеЛам HALSEY TAYLOR 


| DRINKING FOUNTAINS: 
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Made by 


the Makers of Central 


— 
— а 
sen s ала 


[wm canon c 
E nd 


R. Central System Jr., the new American Blower Series B air 
M conditioning unit extends the advantages and results of a 
central air conditioning system to existing buildings and new struc- 
tures where space is at a premium. 

It is the ideal system for stores, restaurants, shops, offices and other 
commercial establishments where quick, easy installations, moderate 
cost and highly satisfactory results are of vital importance. 

Mr. Central System Jr. may be used as a year 'round air conditioning 
unit for summer cooling and winter conditioning. It may be applied 
as a cooling unit for refrigerated summer cooling or, as a heating 
and comfort cooling unit, to filter and circulate air over wide areas. 
If refrigeration is not desired at present, the unit is so designed as to 
permit the installation of a refrigerating machine at a later date. 
Mr. Central System Jr. is the last word in a complete, totally enclosed 
air conditioning unit. Scientifically designed, correctly proportioned 
and balanced, carefully insulated to prevent loss of heat or cold, 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
6000 RUSSELL STREET » DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


Air Conditioning Sys- 
tems for These Famous 


Buildings 


Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


this new unit sets a standard of its own for 
air conditioning efficiency and low cost. 


Engineers, architects and contractors in every 
section of the country have endorsed this new 
easy, economical method of air conditioning 
and are expressing their preference with or- 
ders. Why not find out how cheaply you can 
apply it to your business now? Phone the near- 
est American Blower branch office or ask your 
heating, piping or air conditioning contractor 
for details. Mail the coupon for data. 


American Blower Air Conditioning Units aresold and installed т 
by leading beating, piping and air conditioning contractors. | А ч 
m 
- 


i American Blower Corporation 

І 6000 Russell St., Detroit, Michigan 

i = Please send 56-page book on new Series B 
| air conditioner to: 
| 

| 

I 

1 

l 

I 


Name 


Address 


Airlines or 


Adding Machines... 


Sealex Floors 


attract bus iness 


In the American Airways waiting room at Newark airport, another Sealex Veltone 
Floor is attractively set off with the company’s insignia— 
carried out in Sealex Plain Linoleums. 


Sealex V eltone Floor, in Newark office of 
International Business Machines Corp. 


BEAUTIFUL, modern floor is 

a definite business asset to your 

clients. And that's only oze of the rea- 

sons why leading architects every- 

where are specifying Sealex Linoleum 
for commercial installations. 

Another is the strong economy appeal 
of Sealex Floors. Quickly installed 
with no costly preparatory work, 
they keep on saving money year after 
year—never need refinishing. More- 
over, their perfectly smooth, sanitary 
surface makes cleaning simple and 
inexpensive. 

Installed by authorized contractors, 
Sealex Linoleum is backed by a guar- 
anty bond fully covering the value of 
workmanship and materials. Write 
us for details now! 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, М.) 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 
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Abstraction in terms of life and in terms of space, and con- 
cretion in terms of architecture, is the right approach to a 
new and vital architecture, says Paul Nelson. 


Like many another city, St. Louis was in trouble at the center. 
People were moving out, but expensive utilities remained. 
The City Plan Commission found the answer in planned 
neighborhoods. 


Are rising construction costs an incident in the upward march 
of recovery, asks Thomas S. Holden, or an indication of a 
trend which might or should be checked? 


How would you design an outdoor theater to take advantage 
of the natural setting: a view of the sky and the presence 


of trees? 


And speaking of theaters, Frederick ]. Kiesler checks off 
some of the implications of mechanized entertainment. 


Pictorial Record: churches, parking garages, warehouse, 
barber shop, houses. 


Books Reviewed: Art and the Machine. Flats—Design and 
Equipment. The Small Church. 1937 Decorative Art. 
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PAUL NELSON, architect, was born in Chicago in 
1895, graduated from Princeton University, went to 
France as aviator during the war, and later pursued 
the study of architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
where he received his diploma. Though Mr. Nelson's 
headquarters have since been in Paris, he is licensed 
in the State of New York. At the Ecole he worked 
first under the direction of Pontremoli and later 
Auguste Perret. During these years he went through 


; th luti i ; 
A Method of Procedure Pona 7. rovs 


abilify he admires. 


In Architectural Design >», ravut ме. зом 


THE PRACTICE ot architecture has become in- 
creasingly complicated by those practical require- 
ments essential to the working of a plan or the 
successful operation of a building. Тһе success 
of a structure as architecture lies not alone in its 
fine form or in its sheer practicality but also in the 
satisfaction of the aesthetic purpose achieved, 
considered by the architect when he develops an 
analysis leading to the solution. 

Over a period of years I have been developing 
a method of approach for architectural problems. 
This method resolves itself into three stages: 


FIRST STAGE: The Nonarchitectural Analysis— 
abstraction in terms of lite. 


SECOND STAGE: The Architectural Analysis— 
abstraction in terms of space. 


THIRD STAGE: The Architectural Synthesis— 
concretion in terms of architecture. 


The first stage is clearly the fundamental one, 
for herein lies the way of a new and vital archi- 
tecture. The method provides that during this 
stage all the phases of the "lite" in question be 
resolved into their most minute terms, thus deter- 
mining abstractly the functions, spiritual as well 
as material, to be satisfied. The more clearly these 
functions become defined, the more they resemble 
biologically organs with au interrelated system 
which, in contact with abstract space during the 
second stage, shall generate a new living organ- 
ism, whose growth finally, in contact with con- 
crete space during the third stage, will shape and 
mold its own architectural form. 

Тһе method is a dialectical one, in which reality 
creates the idea as opposed to the preconceived 
architectural idea or formula. 

This is the BASIC PRINCIPLE to which 
attention must be called since 1t plays a major part 
in contemporary architecture. Тһе term “соп- 
temporary architecture" must be preferred to 
"modern architecture" as being more exact and 
mequivocal. Modern architecture has taken on 
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meanings opposed to the vital architecture that it 
should be. One should even guard against the 
idea of "style" and "decoration" which it evokes. 
and behind which there may lurk the same errors 
in fundamentals as in what is called "traditional 
architecture." 

Thanks to the excellent work of certain fore- 
runners whom we all know, the technical and 
aesthetic revolution has been accomplished. "This 
marks the end of a period. What is wanting now 
for further development of contemporary archi- 
tecture 1s the application of these accomplishments 
tolife. Further efforts to exploit it as an individ- 
ual expression of art will only tend towards 
anarchy and abstraction entirely opposed to its 
vital purpose and which, if continued, will cause it 
either to be transformed if superficial into a 
"mode," or to be suppressed by the reactionary 
movement (such as has already happened in cer- 
tain countries). Moreover it is important to ob- 
serve that "modern architecture" is distinctly a 
social architecture, because not only is it contem- 
porary and parallel with the present social evolu- 
tion, but it is less and less the fruit of artisan labor 
and more and more the product of the machine. 

It appears imperative in consequence to call 
attention to the need of redirecting contemporary 
architecture along its line of ineluctable develop- 
ment. To do this architecture must become con- 
crete and vital by a return to life for its inspira- 
tion. We, as architects, must place at the disposi- 
tion of “Man” the newly acquired vocabulary, per- 
mitting him to create his architecture while we 
become the interpreters. Тһе return to life for 
inspiration is not a new conception: architecture 
has always been the direct expression of con- 
temporary life as history proves. For the archi- 
tect to attempt to go beyond life is an artificiality 
both sterile and unavailing. Only in the definition 
of contemporary-life-in-progress is the truth 
found. It is preferable then that the architect, 
conscious of this truth, adopt an attitude more 
anonymous, less anarchistic, and attack the study 
of life in order to gain the maximum from it. 
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As the painter, Hélion, so admirably states*: "In 
architecture as in all the arts there is a way of 
following Man so as to ultimately lead him. Тһе 
comprehension of the immediate and known needs 
of Man leads the architect to discover for this 
Man, subsequently, other needs which he himself 
never suspected did exist and yet essential to his 
growth." There is then “a way of following 
Man;" a fact which is above all the reason for this 
method of work. 

'The sum total of Man's needs determines the 
limitations which are absolutely essential to 
stimulate the creative genius of the architect. One 
must know not only how to discover these limita- 
tions but also how to increase their arbitrary and 
determinate character of restriction. Evidently a 
technical mind can organize the analysis of any 
subject but this is not enough, because the rapid 
evolution of science has made its application so 
complex that it is practically impossible for a 
single architect to understand it all. 

Тһе following method has been developed to 
assure the strictest possible observance of these 
facts. Its exercise requires an organization 
which to form necessitates the constitution of a 
skeleton committee to direct the work under the 
leadership of the architect, including as permanent 
members the representative of the client, engi- 
neers, and builders. This committee should be 
expanded during each stage to take in those given 
responsible positions regarding the specific work 
of that stage. 


THE FIRST STAGE; The Nonarchitectural Analysis: 
First the aims, reasons, and extent of the pro- 
posed project should be reviewed. After which 
the main premise of the problem should be deter- 
mined, which is the governing ideas and principles 
—the ideologie—so as to set up tenets which de- 
fine for the analysis the central axis of investiga- 
tion, thus eliminating the unnecessary discussion 
of nongermane factors; qualifying the choice, the 
examination, and interpretation of the subject 
matter; and endowing the solution with its gen- 
eral character. 

Then commences the analysis of all the spiritual 
and material functions of the life in question, 
resolving them into their most minute details. 
Тһе work of this period is abstract because en- 
tirely nonarchitectural. Effectually neither the 
architect, his collaborators, nor the client must 
think or speak architecture, otherwise its natural 
growth will be deformed. Any preconceived ideas 
of the form, style, etc., will only tend to limit the 
life to them, whereas architecture should be born 
from life and takes the organic form imposed by it. 


* Cahiers d'Art, No. 7-10, 1935. 
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'The widest cooperation must be assured during 
this analysis. АП those destined to live within 
this architecture must be called to help define the 
limitations resulting from the function of their 
life. Тһе collaboration of the sociologist, philoso- 
pher, poet, artist is as necessary as that of the 
economist, engineer, and builder, because function 
is concerned with life as a whole and not with a 
specialized abstraction. 
THE SECOND STAGE; The Architectural Analysis: 
This stage is devoted to the translation of the 
nonarchitectural analysis into an architectural 
program, to the research of ideal space for each 


organ, and of ideal systems of relationship otf. 


these organs. This work as in the first stage is 
entirely abstract for as yet there must be no ques- 
tion of the concrete solution. Schematic and flow 
process drawings establishing ideal organization 
should be made. 
more intimately to the general problem must be 
analyzed as well as new materials. If new tech- 
nics suggest themselves they must be examined 
and experimental research carried out to prove 
their practicality before the third-stage work is 
started. In concluding, the architect should have 
now before him a detailed program, the ideal 
space arrangements for each room or department, 
the ideal schemes of interrelationship, as well as 
all the elements relating to building methods, etc. 


THE THIRD STAGE; The Architectural Synthesis: 
It is here that the concrete limitations of eco- 
nomics, of space, of traffic, and so forth, and all 
other conditions compelled by local laws, etc., be- 
come the active agents in determining how the 
organisms already resolved may germinate the 
new life, which in turn will shape its architecture. 
It is here for the first time that architectural de- 
sign crystallizes. For the architect it is the period 
of interpretation where the quality of creation 
will depend upon his faculty of objectivity. 

If during this stage the sensitivity of the archi- 
tect is such as to enable him to fully interpret the 
spiritual requirements over and above the material 
functions, the solution will surpass simple utili- 
tarian architecture, assured in any case by this 
method, and become an architectural achievement. 
The difference between the two is but a question 
of degrees. 

The resulting architecture will be unforeseen 
because it is the program of life with its im- 
ponderables which inspired these architectural 
forms, these harmonies, these multiple complex- 
ities, no architect could have anticipated. 

With a method based on evidence and experi- 
ence may a new and vital architecture be born. 
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New building methods relating . 
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FROM THESE STATEMENTS OF 
METHOD WE TURN TO APPLICATION 


The Suez Canal Company proposed to enlarge its hospital de- 
voted exclusively to the care of company employees at Ismailia, 
Egypt. Paul Nelson was commissioned to make a technical study 
of a typical surgical pavilion, to satisfy their very special re- 
quirements. Limitations imposed were: the number of beds 
(62) and the adoption of an arrangement for three classes 
of patients. 


SOLUTION: 
ORIENTATION: East-west recommended for warm climate 


has also the advantage of a view of the canal. 


CLIMATIC PROTECTION: Effected first by an "envelope" 
to be constructed independent of the building. This envelope 
is composed horizontally of а roof and vertically of louvers 
located at a distance from the exterior walls of the building, 
spaced so as not to obstruct the view. The louvers are mov- 
able and can be raised to the top of the slender supports. 


ABOVE: Sketches showing the envelope 
for shading, being similar to a solution 
of the Theban period, and the relation 
between the envelope and a typical 
patient's room. 


RIGHT: Isometric 
showing the operat- 
ing rooms at the 
left foreground. 


DESIGN 
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WEST ELEVATION with the shading louvers shown at left; at right the louvers are brought up to the roof. 


Second, within the building, with a mechanical ventilation. PLAN ORGANIZATION: On the ground floor are grouped 
The exterior shell is insulating, airtight during the period of all services connected with the outside or of common use for 
air conditioning; it opens only to loggias and filtered port- the floors above and demanding a free development. Wards 
holes. Windows are only for view, placed low to avoid ex- for men and women are located on the second floor and ргі- 
cessive light. vate patients' rooms on the third. 


OPERATING ROOMS 
ADMISSION 


OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN. Grouping common services. 


DESIGN 
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SOUTHWEST VIEW. 


HEAD NURSE 
(supervision) 


MEDICATION AND T 


WAITING ROOMS 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR MEN - 
(with sun лода) 


— 
PRIVATE ROOMS FOR WOMEN 


(with sun loggial 


9! 


ПД 
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PLAN OF THE THIRD FLOOR reserved for the "First Class" patients. 
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From Sprawling Suburbs 


THE ST. LOUIS LAND POLICY 


THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS occupies 62% 
square miles, while its metropolitan area covers 
840 square miles. The city proper has only a rela- 
tively small amount of vacant land and new 
growth is taking place mostly outside the city 
limits. The total area having a population density 
in excess of eighty persons per gross acre de- 
creased markedly in vacancy between 1910 and 
1920 and had virtually disappeared in 1930. In 
the older districts there is a 2245 vacancy in 


PEOPLE PER ACRE 
3 0-20 &xyw GI-80 


72921-40 EX) 81-00 
Р22241-60 ura: 10! -120 


mmm |2) OR MORE 
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dwelling accommodations and 2645 of the city's 
area shows a population loss during the period 
1920-1930. 

Urban trends in St. Louis are typical of those 
in other American cities. However, as St. Louis 
has practically no vacant suburban land within its 
tax jurisdiction, the loss of city population and 
the accompanying decrease of city land values 
have set up there a clearly defined and critical 
problem, which is generally less apparent, though 


1910. Density of population per 
gross area. 


1930. The area having a popula- 
tion density in excess of 80 per- 
sons per acre has disappeared. 
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To Urban Neighborhoods 


uj 
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Тһе neighborhood district boundaries as they were proposed by the City Plan Commission 
of which E. J. Russell, former president of the American Institute of Architects, is chair- 


man and Harland Bartholomew is the engineer. 


not less real, in other large cities. If adequate 
measures are not taken to insure stability of popu- 
lation and taxable values, the city is faced with 
gradual economic and social collapse. 

In October 1935, the City Plan Commission 
was instructed bv Mayor Dickmann to consider 
the problem oi holding, and perhaps increasing, 
the population within the present city limits. With 
the aid oi employees furnished by the Works 
Progress Administration, the Commission has 
made exhaustive studies of land use and popula- 
tion shifts within the city during the past 25 
years, on the basis of which it worked out a con- 
structive urban land policy for St. Louis. 

A neighborhood unit plan is established, prob- 
ably the first one covering a whole city although 
the idea expressed by the plan has become gener- 
ally accepted since it was formulated by Clarence 
Perry. in the Regional Survey of New York and 
Its Environs. The establishment of the proposed 
neighborhood units will furnish the most logical 
basis for all forms of housing control and con- 
struction. This will make necessary a legislative 
act authorizing neighborhoods to organize for 
protection of property and improvement of en- 
vironment, similar to the model act published by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 


The urban land policy urged by the commission 
as needed bv St. Louis is summarized as follows: 


1. Revision of zoning regulations in scale with 
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known laws of supply and demand for each dit- 
ferent class of property use, and particularly for 
protection of residential development. 


2. Strict enforcement of sanitary laws and fire 
laws to insure cleanliness in all classes of property. 


3. Elimination of the smoke nuisance. 


4. Enactment of a minimum housing standards 
ordinance providing, among other things, regula- 
tions for room size and arrangement, number of 
persons per room and extent of window space. 


5. Repair and renovation of old buildings not 
altogether obsolete. 


6. Removal of all obsolete structures which are 
unsafe or unfit for human occupancy. 


7. Development of neighborhood units embrac- 
ing all residential areas in the city for the im- 
provement of environment and the climination of 
nonconforming uses. 


8. Advocation of construction of several mod- 
ern large-scale low-cost housing projects in the 
older sections of the city. 


9. Continued maintenance of a high standard 
of building code regulations. 
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Open-Air Theater in Havana 


EUGENIO BATISTA: 


*Instructor in Architecture, Princeton University 


TWO FACTORS controlled the design of the 
new open air theater on the Avenida del Puerto 
in Havana. First was the location of the theater 
in a public park, in one of the most prominent 
places in the city, which required a solution in 


harmony with the surrounding gardens. This 
harmony must be preserved, not only when the 
theater is in use, but also during the much 
longer hours and days during the уеаг when it 
will stand conspicuously in the middle of the 
gardens as an inert stone structure. That is 
why the approach has been arranged between 
trees, sculpture and benches, through wide stairs 
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AND AQUILES MAZA, ARCHITECTS 


and ample terraces; why dressing rooms have 
been reduced to a minimum and walls kept low 
even at the back of the stage. 

Тһе second factor was that an outdoor theater 
is justified only by the performance of a differ- 


ent type of show than the ones regularly done in 
inclosed theaters. Merely the fact of being un- 
covered prevents any effect of intimacy, and so 
drawing room comedies and chamber music are 
out of the question. Тһе view of the sky and the 
presence of trees would make any attempt at 
painted scenery ridiculous. Band concerts, pan- 
tomimes, pageants, group dancing and oratorios 
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PLAN VIEW OF THE STAGE 


Showing the different levels 


are the types of performance that instead ot los- 
ing, will gain effectiveness by being produced 
outdoors. 

Greek tragedy is, of course, the ideal type, 
and so the theater at the Avenida del Puerto 
boasts a semicircular orchestra as a legitimate 


birthright. The plays of Lope de Vega and of 
Shakespeare may also be done outdoors, pro- 
vided gesture and action are given the necessary 
emphasis, and the dialogue is used only as a 
guide to the actors in expressing the ideas of 
the author and conducting the rhythm of the 
action, but not as an indispensable element to the 
understanding of the story. Particularlv adapt- 
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able are those works which call tor group action 
rather than individual performance. 

This conception of what an outdoor theater 
should be led to the design of the stage on sev- 
eral different levels and with permanent stone 
wings. Тһе object of the different levels is to 


permit vertical movement of the actors. Тһе 
permanent character of wings and stage levels, 
while eliminating the necessity for most scenery 
and stage handling, does not prevent a variety 
of possible effects. Тһе design for the theater 
includes a series of steps or small platforms kept 
in a special storage space under the stage. These 
platforms have been so designed that, being light 
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and easily carried, they may be used to change 
the arrangement of levels. Instead of four ter- 
races 8 feet deep, eight 5-foot terraces may be 
obtained, or a level floor 16 by 36 feet in the 
center of the stage, or a flight of steps or a 
promontory at any point. 

Properties may perhaps be restricted exclus- 


С 
=< So 


ively to seats and tables. Any other object placed 
on the stage must be justified by some purpose 
in the arrangement or composition of the space 
thereon, mere decoration, or even description 
being out of place. The hour, the climate, the 
weather, or the mood for each scene, may be 
established at evening performances by electric 
light, for which purpose Mr. Frederick von Ost- 
hoff, theater architect and director of the out- 
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door theater at Louisiana State University, has 
designed an up-to-date installation. Тһе rest 
must be left to the actors and their costumes. 

During the development of the design, other 
considerations served as secondary guiding prin- 
ciples. For instance, an examination of the soil 
which is reclaimed land resulted in the adoption 


of light reinforced concrete slabs for roof and 
floors, supported by continuous bearing stone 
walls. This was carried out in the design of the 
elevations, which are an attempt at expressing 
the structure, with consequent economy in the 
use of materials. Also the general direction of 


the gardens, following the Avenida del Puerto, 
shaped the plan of the theater as more nearly 
rectangular than the semicircle Greek theaters. 
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Growing Pains of Recovery 


By THOMAS S. HOLDEN 


THIS ARTICLE analyzes the present 
situation of the construction industry 
in the light of previous conditions sim- 
ilar to those of today, and draws upon 
Mr. Holden's long experience as Vice 
President of F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
in Charge of Statistics and Research. 
Mr. Holden is also president of the 
New York Building Congress, Inc. 


THE WIDELY PUBLICIZED DANGERS of rapid 
rises in construction costs are real. It remains to be seen, 
however. whether they constitute an incident in the 
upward march of recovery or an indication of an un- 
checked trend that may make serious trouble for the 
construction industry hereafter. 

The general level of wholesale prices of building 
materials, as shown by the U. 5. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index, was about 11 per cent higher in April 1937 
than in April 19306. During the same twelve-month 
period. the average cost of a house in the $5,000 to 
S6,000 class rose 12 per cent, and in some localities by 
much larger percentages. This figure is based on a recent 
Government report covering ten representative large 
cities. The rising movement gained a considerable accel- 
cration since the beginning of this year. Relative to the 
vear 1926, building material prices appear to be some- 
what out of line with general commodity prices, too. In 
mid-April the building material price index stood at 97, 
compared with 88 for general commodities. 

То алу one who recalls the records of previous re- 
covery periods, all this has a familiar sound. That build- 
ing-product producers and sellers and building labor 
should, at the present stage of building revival, attempt 
to raise their prices as high as thev are able, is probably 
the most natural thing that could be expected to happen. 
Under such conditions, however, there seems to be a 
customary train of economic reactions which may effec- 
tively regulate the situation, if not complicated too much 
by Government price-fixing efforts. This can be illus- 
trated by a record taken from the comparatively recent 
past. 

Construction in the year 1923 was halfway up in a 
recovery cycle. Building material prices had been rising 
rapidly for some months, talk of material and labor 
shortage appeared in the press, followed by a counter- 
barrage of statements to the effect that recovery was 


endangered by the rapid rise in costs. The discussion 
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of the time was strongly colored by recollection of the 
latest depression, which had resulted very largely from 
a commodity-price inflation. The short-lived boom of 
1919 and 1920 had been accompanied by skyrocketing 
prices and the severe slump of 1920-1921 had been 
marked by a toboggan slide of prices. (The wholesale 
price index for building materials rose at the rate of 614 
points a month from 98 in April 1919 to 174 in April 
1920 and then dropped at the rate of 5 points a month 
to 90 in August 1921; index numbers based on 1926 
as 100.) 

Compared with the preceding spectacular price infla- 
tion and deflation cycle, the rise in the index from 90 in 
September 1921 to 118 in April 1923 was not at an ex- 
cessive rate, but it was sufficient to cause much concern, 
and the dangers of a new price inflation were widely pub- 
licized in the press, with many warnings of possible 
curtailment of the expanding construction program, just 
as has been the case this year. 

Directly after the flying of the danger signals came 
the application of three sets of economic brakes, 


BRAKE NUMBER ONE was credit control. 


The Federal Reserve System in effect sterilized a large 
portion of the gold in the country, by maintaining in the 
several Federal Reserve banks a much larger gold re- 
serve than the legal requirement of 40 per cent. This 
was not in 1923 the action of the Federal Reserve Board, 
but was in the main the action of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, then under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Strong. The effect of central-bank credit control 
is to hold the general price level of all commodities within 
bounds. This was effective in 1923 and thereafter. In 
fact, the general commodity price level was so well 
stabilized during the “New Era” prosperity period that 
many people thought the business cycle had been defi- 
nitely conquered. 

The new powers given to the Board of Governors 
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Building material prices (heavy black line) and gen- 
eral commodity prices (heavy dotted line) rose rap- 
idly to a peak in the first half of 1923; three sets of 
economic brakes were applied and prices became sta- 
bilized. The 1937 course of building material prices 
(thin black line) and general commodity prices (thin 
dotted line) has paralleled the upward movement of 
early 1923. 


under the Banking Act of 1935 are supposed to give 
the Federal Reserve System a fuller control of general 
price levels than it had before. It remains to be seen 
how effectively these powers can act. Many financial 
observers today consider that a necessary condition for 
effective credit control is early balancing of the Federal 
budget, the present condition of which is a factor that 
was not present in 1923. 

Obviously, the broad economic influence of combined 
budget-control and credit-control would affect construc- 
tion costs along with the general trends of prices, rents 
and wages, without operating as a specific construction- 
industry-control. 


BRAKE NUMBER TWO was buyer's control. 


In early recovery stages potential buyers have fresh in 
their minds the bargain prices of the latest depression. 
They are not ready, as people are later at the crest of 
the prosperity wave, to pay any asking price for what 
they want. They slow down on purchases and collectively 
put a check upon expanding prices. This operates with 
particular effectiveness in the construction field, since 
owners can usually defer their projects when they con- 
sider conditions to be unfavorable. 

This happened in 1923. In the middle of that year 
there was a definite sag in the curve of construction con- 
tracts, after which the upward trend of the recovery 
curve was resumed. 

Тһе midyear slump that took place in 1923 is defi- 
nitely shown in the construction-contract chart on this 
page. Even though of short duration, this temporary 
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A minor recession in contract volume (figures for 
36 eastern states) in the middle of 1923 (black line) 
indicated investors’ unwillingness to pay high prices 
and served as one of the brakes on further price 
increases. Dotted line indicates contract volume in 
1936 and 1937. 


recession was a definite warning that costs had to be 
stabilized if recovery was to proceed. Building product 
producers and dealers had to choose between a volume- 
market and a high-price market. 


BRAKE NUMBER THREE was competition control. 


When the construction industry is only halfway back to 
recovery the total volume of business does not employ 
the entire productive capacity of material producers or 
the entire personnel of building-labor organizations. 
Competition is a definite brake on rapid price rises, prob- 
ably more so in the field of material prices than in the 
field of wage scales. 

At such a time, shortages of building materials and 
equipment, if they actually exist, are most likely to be 
temporary. Production can be readily stepped up, ex- 
isting plants can be expanded and new companies and 
new plants can come into production. 

АП of these things happened in 1923.  Aíter the 
temporary recession, a continually expanding construction 
volume encouraged a great expansion in plant capacity 
for production and equipment. Іп the accompanying 
chart the horsepower applied to manufacture of sixteen 
classes of basic materials is used as an index of produc- 
tive capacity. After a considerable increase from 1919 
to 1923 there was a further increase of 53 per cent from 
1923 to 1929. 

With this year's probable construction volume some- 
what less than that of 1923 and about half that of 1928 
the competition brake promises to be highly effective at 
this time. It does not seem at all probable that mate- 
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Productive capacity for building materials (as meas- 
ured by the installed horsepower in sixteen basic 
material industries) was large in 1923 and continued 
to increase through 1929, increasing competition and 


stabilizing prices 


Each motor represents 300,000 hp. 


rial shortages can be more than local and temporary. 

Potential competition is probably greater and more 
varied in character than ever before. Here are some of 
the kinds of potential competition : 

1. Between producers and sellers of the same materials. 

2. Between different classes of materials ( wood-frame 
and brick, steel and reinforced concrete, etc. ). 

3. Between new construction methods and traditional 
methods, 

4. Between urban construction and suburban and 


small-town construction. 


LABOR COSTS oi construction are closely related to 
items 3 and +. 
While material prices were generally kept at fairly stable 
levels from 1923 through the peak vears of the last boom, 
there was a fairly steady rise іп hourly wage-scales 
through the expansion period. This was partly due to 
the great rise in urban building in strongly unionized 
centers, with the added factor of bonuses paid to labor 
on large speculative projects when the boom was at its 
height. Union wage-scales are obviously less subject to 
competition control than material prices. 

llowever, high building-trade wages resulting in 
mounting construction costs will undoubtedly encourage 
the maximum amount of factory and shop-prefabrication 
that is practical, the use of new materials and simplified 
new methods of construction. 

A combination of high prices of material entering into 
urban buildings with very high wages in unionized cen- 
ters, added to existing high citv taxes and high city land 
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values, would probably give further impetus to the 
decentralization movement that has already been so 
stronglv in evidence. 

Just as producers and sellers of materials are collec- 
tivelv faced with the choice between large volume at 
moderate prices, so also is building labor faced with the 
choice between more working days per vear at moderate 
hourlv rates and fewer working davs for fewer mechanics 
at high hourlv rates. 

After the three sets of economic brakes gained control 
of the price situation іп 1923, and removed the price- 
inflation threat, the construction industry attained an 
unprecedented volume of business and a degree of pros- 
perity hitherto unknown. Four of the prosperity vears 
(1925 through 1928) cach recorded total contracts twice 
as great as the total 1923 volume. When trouble came 
in 1929, it was not the result of the anticipated danger 
ot commodity price-inflation, but of other quite different 
abuses of the country’s expanded credit mechanism. 

With respect to the present situation, we may fairly con- 
clude that, provided credit and budget controls (BRAKE 
NUMBER ONE) effectively check general commodity 
price inflation, the control factors inherent in the present 
stage of recovery and in the highly competitive construc- 
tion market should hold construction costs within fairly 
reasonable limits, even though a temporary minor reces- 
sion in construction volume, like the one in 1923, may be 
required as a stabilizer. In fact, preliminary construction 
contract figures for the month of May indicate that a 
recession of this character may be coming into being 


at the moment this article goes to press. 
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JEWEL THEATER is built on the site of an old theater 
and a portion of a public market. The building is practi- 
cally new as only the walls and part of the roof of the 
old structure were utilized. The width of the building 
in the narrow portion is 40'-4" and 45' in the widest 
portion. The length is 104'. There are 352 seats on the 
main floor and 176 in the balcony. Chairs are spaced 
2-10” back to back. The floor slope is of a modified 
incline type as shown on the section. A main floor lounge 
is in direct line with the auditorium and separated from 
the standee area by a low barrier; thus the performance 
can be seen as well as heard from the lounge. Another 
lounge in the basement gives access to men's and 
women's rooms. 

In the auditorium, the wall illumination is continuous 
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from rear to screen. The walls are divided vertically into 
sections, each forming a shallow recess in a parabolic 
curve adjusted to reflect light from cove lamping back 
to the auditorium. Cove lamping is in three colors with 
dimmer control; the lamps are spaced 10” o.c. 

There is a complete air conditioning system, well water 
being used as cooling agent for summer operations. Fan 
and cooling equipment are next to the projection room, 
The ducts extend along the cornice on both sides of 
the auditorium, with five grilles on each side and two 
on the proscenium wall. Air is exhausted for recircula- 
tion through a central duct under the auditorium floor 
from mushrooms located under the three middle chairs 
of each row of the middle bank. The fan capacity is 
1.800 cubic feet per minute with a 7% hp. motor. 
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JEWEL THEATER, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


1. THE AUDITORIUM viewed from the bal- 
cony seats. 


2. THE LOUNGE separated from the prom- 
enade by a low parapet, from where the 
performance can be seen as well as heard. 
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THE SAINT JOHANNES CHURCH AT BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


K. EGENDER AND ERNST 


TEXT BY MAX ZIMMERMAN 


IN 1931 there was a general competition in Basle, 
Switzerland, for a new Protestant church, called the St. 
Johannes Church, іп which one hundred and forty-one 
architects competed. Two architects, Mr. K. Egender 
and Mr. Ernst F. Durckhardt, won first prize. Later 
the appropriation for the building was reduced from 
1.4 million to 800,000 Swiss francs, and another com- 
petition was held. The same architects won again. 

It is surprising that a very modern church was al- 
lowed to be built in conventional Basle. This is partly 
due to the fact that the church is located in an outly- 
ing district of the town, between modest apartment 
houses, where the Society for the Protection of Tradi- 
tion was helpless. As the funds were limited, the church 
had to be built in simple fashion. This use of very simple 
forms, and the exclusion of everything mystical, and of 
all handicraft humbuggery, is in harmony with the 
character of Swiss protestantism, which is built up from 
the teachings of Zwingli. 

Тһе arrangement consists of one main building with a 
tower, on the first floor of which there is an auditorium 
containing eleven hundred seats, and on the ground floor 
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a community meeting room with six hundred seats and 
а stage. In adjoining buildings are classrooms, and apart- 
ments for the minister and sexton. The tower, which 
at first the architect wanted to omit, but which was de- 
manded and paid for by the community, is a simple 
bell-carrier. The church is lighted on one side with glass 
brick. The steel construction inside is left plain and 
painted white. The ceiling is of natural birch siding. 
The uncomfortable old-fashioned benches have been re- 
placed by modern theater seats. 

Considerable discussion has been carried on lately in 
Switzerland concerning the interior of a Protestant 
church, especially as to the arrangement of choir, pulpit. 
and organ. Members of the Zurich Engineers and Archi- 
tects Association have conferred with prominent church- 
men on the subject. The following conclusions resulted 
from the conferences: (1) Since there is no high altar 
in Swiss protestant churches, the idea of symmetry can 
be left out; (2) the minister himself, being less im- 
portant than his spoken words, should not be the center 
of attention; (3) the organ and choir stalls should be in 
full view of the congregation. 
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INTERIOR VIEW. Comfortable seats take the place of old-fashioned benches. 


THE SAINT JOHANNES CHURCH AT BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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ENTRANCE TO THE COM- 
MUNITY ROOM and view 
of the bell tower which 
makes a characteristic fea- 
ture of the church. 
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MINOR MEMORIAL M. E. CHURCH SOUTH 
NEAR WALLS, MISSISSIPPI 
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VIEW OF THE PULPIT 
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MINOR MEMORIAL M. E. CHURCH 


SHORTLY BEFORE 1900 six Methodist Prohibitionist 
ladies held an indignation meeting against a bawdy saloon 
at the neighboring crossroads. This wrath was so ef- 
fective that the patrons abandoned their rendezvous 
which was promptly appropriated by the ladies, who 
established in it a Sunday School. 

Ten vears later these same ladies had succeeded in col- 
lecting enough money to defray the expense of destroy- 
ing the saloon building and clothing their Sunday School 
in more churchly garb—a very simple frame building 
with a gabled front ornamented by a cross. 

Meanwhile, Judge H. Dent Minor established his resi- 
dence in the neighborhood, became interested in the 
little Sunday School and, іп 1936, finding the building 
greatly in need of repairs decided to give to the com- 
munity a new church as a memorial to his wife. The 
old building was demolished and the Minor Memorial 
Church built on its site. 

The building is used primarily for a Sunday School. 
Тһе Adult Bible class, which is the largest class, meets 
in the Auditorium. Тһе transepts are closed off with 
folding doors to form classrooms for two intermediate 
classes, and the two small rooms at either side of the 
vestibule are for primary classes. 

Being a Methodist church, there is no altar and the 
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pulpit is the center of interest. When the building is 
used for church services the small rooms at the entrance 
are used for coats, and doors to the transepts are opened 
to give a seating capacity of approximately two hun- 
dred. A small basement under the northeast corner con- 
tains a pipeless furnace and coal storage. 

The exterior walls are brick veneer except the spire 
which is solid brick. The brick is hand-made laid Flem- 
ish bond. The vestibule has brick walls, brick paving, 
brick cornice, and wood-paneled ceiling. The remaining 
interior walls and ceilings are sand-finished plaster with 
gray coloring mixed in the plaster. All woodwork, in- 
cluding pews, is painted a slightly darker gray than 
the plaster. 

The floor is blue asphalt tile. The lighting fixtures and 
finished hardware are colonial brass. The tower is 
sheathed with vertical shiplap—random widths—beaded 
joints. The spire is weather boarded—6” to the weather. 
The roof is asbestos shingle. 

The tower contains a 6004 bell. All exterior wood 
painted white except the doors which are painted shut- 
ter green. The double doors from vestibule to auditorium 
are similar to the exterior entrance doors with a similar 
arched glazed transom above. 

The total cost, including pews and bell, is $15,000. 
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PARKING GARAGE FOR 
THE CUSTOMERS OF 
MARSHALL FIELD AND CO., 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


GRAHAM, ANDERSON, PROBST 
AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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Lehigh Portland Cement 


A THREE-TIER PARKING GARAGE FOR KAUFMANN 


DESIGNED BY THE "METZGER-RICHARDSON CO. 


SIZE OF building is 100' x 220', providing 3 parking 
areas of about this size. The ground floor has an en- 
trance from Smithfield Street, and also from the alley 
on the side of the building. Тһе middle deck is served 
by two entrances; short incline on Diamond Street and 
from Cherry Way in the rear. The top deck is served 
by a 15 per cent ramp 27' wide. The entire 3 decks will 
accommodate 450 cars as a maximum, and about 350 cars 
allowing plenty of maneuvering space. On account of 
the wide ramp and easily accessible entrances, more 
than 1,000 cars per day are handled in and out very 
efficiently. Columns are spaced 30' on center both ways, 
which will park 8 cars in the outside bays, allowing a 
wide aisle in the center. Each floor was poured in a 
continuous operation without interruption. Lehigh early 
strength cement was used throughout. Тһе approxi- 
mate cost of the structure is $100,000—not including 
theland. Mellon-Stuart Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
the contractors. Тһе building was completed in three 
and a half months. 
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SMITHFIELD STREET ELEVATION 


DEPARTMENT STORE, PITTS BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
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A DEPARTMENT STORE BUILDS A NEW WAREHOUSE 


DESIGNED FOR THE HECHT COMPANY, WASHINGTON, 


BY ABBOTT, 


THIs BUILDING in the northeast section of Washing- 
ton, D. C., covers the sizable area of 246 x 344 feet. It 
consists of a basement and six stories, and is built of re- 
inforeed concrete, flat slab construction, designed for 
warehouse loads. 

The ground floor covers the entire plot, while the upper 
floors are about 225 feet square. The basement is used 
principally for the heating plant and for mechanical 
equipment, including an incinerator. The heating plant 
is arranged for the use of either coal or oil fuel. 

On the ground floor there is a railroad siding coming 
into the building for the receipt of merchandise, and 
the balance of this floor is given over to the delivery of 
furniture and packages and to motorcar repairs. The 
upper floors are devoted to the storage of goods and 
workrooms in connection therewith. The building is 
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equipped with the most improved devices for convenience 
and economy in the operation of such a structure. 

The exterior design of the building is modern in type 
and consists of horizontal bands of alternating masonry 
and glass. The exterior materials are terra cotta and 
enamel brick of buff color with black trim. The horizon- 
tal bands of glass, running continuously around the en- 
tire four sides of the building, are of Owens-Illinois 
glass block, with one steel-glazed sash in each panel. 
Incorporated in the glass block are three masonry signs, 
which are illuminated from the rear at night. 

Three corners of the building are slightly rounded and 
the fourth principal corner has vertical cylindrical treat- 
ment carried up to the roof to a tower of glass block. 
The building was constructed bv the Consolidated En- 
gineering Co. of Baltimore. 
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DETAIL OF THE EXTERIOR. The 
windows of the ground floor are 
used for display. 


Photos by Lincoln 


VIEW OF THE ROUNDED CORNER 
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ГНЕ ARCHITECTS attempted to produce a very simple 
and informal modern atmosphere. They utilized materials 
not common to the general run of barber shops. The 
walls are covered in an antiqued red Spanish fabrikoid 
by DuPont and the column faces in a jaspé linoleum. 
Where more common materials were used, quieter types 
were selected. The floors are of red verona terrazzo. 
The wainscoting behind the basins is of Bois Jourdain 
Grande marble. The mirrors are clear and are set be- 
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tween walnut cabinets. А large satin aluminum and glass 
screen separates the shop from the Hotel Arcade, and 
smaller sash are set on the West 45 Street front. 

The existing low ceiling condition prevented furring 
in the low level, and satin-fnished aluminum Duplex-a- 
lites were chosen to furnish the necessary 20 foot-candles. 
The premises are air conditioned by ducts and grilles 
placed above the line of wall cabinets. The furniture is 
cream color enameled and covered in dark leather. 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. KENNETH BATES, EUCLID, OHIO 


ALFRED CLAUSS, 
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MATERIALS: wood frame and siding, Rockwood in- 
sulation, 4" in walls and 6" in roof ; steel casement win- 
dows and doors flush on both sides. A complete air 
conditioning system with an oil burner was provided. 

The basement is for storage, laundry and heating 
equipment. Living and sleeping quarters are on the 
ground floor, while the second floor contains a studio 
and a playroom. 

This house, located on the Lake Erie shoreline, cost 
approximately $8,500. Interiors and furniture were 
designed by Kenneth Bates. 


VIEW OF THE LIVING ROOM AND THE DIN- 
ING CORNER with windows facing the lake. 
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| Above: VIEW OF THE LIVING ROOM CORNER. The 

қ color scheme is blue and gray combined with natural 
oak. Below: FRONT FACING THE LAKE with porch 
and terrace on the second floor. 
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F. В. S. YORKE, A.R.I.B.A., has been 
practicing in London since 1930 and 
lately in partnership with Marcel 
Breuer, former professor at the Bau- 
haus. Yorke is editor of "Specifica- 
tion," and author of the well-known 
book on domestic contemporary 
architecture "The Modern House." 


HOUSE AT IVER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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THIS HOUSE, entirely open to the south and east, 
presents a happy balance between inclosed and outdoor 
Built of reinforced concrete walls and floors, with 
Celotex for roof and wall insulation, and Thermax parti- 
tions, the total cost is approximately $7,650 or 1/34. 
(32c) per cubic foot. The illustrations on this page show 
the south view of the house and the second floor landing ; 
the fireplace flue forms a free-standing column. 


DESIGN 
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Photos by Dell and Wainwright 
SOUTHEAST VIEW 


LIVING and DINING ROOM 


BEDROO^ 


SECOND FLOOR 


UVING ROO 


FIRST FLOOR 
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1. Exterior walls of reinforced concrete with untreated surface after removal 
of forms. А flat paint was applied directly to the concrete. 2. Leveling the 
floor surface over insulating tile. 3. Insulating partitions of Thermax (рге. 
fabricated, fire resisting, moderate thickness, plaster easily applied). 
4. Cantilevered steps with temporary support leading to the upper roof. 


DESIGN 
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"THE NEWBURY,” 
NASSAU SHORES, 
LONG ISLAND 


RANDOLPH EVANS, 
ARCHITECT 


FOUNDATION: concrete. STRUC- 
TURE: wood framed; exterior walls, 
shingle facing: interior walls, plaster and 
wallpaper; tile in baths. ROOF: wood 
shingle. FLOORS: oak; baths, tile; 
porch and cellar, cement; kitchen, lino- 
leum. WINDOWS: wood double-hung ; 
steel casement in basement; standard 
glass; copper screens. LIGHTING: 
Colonial brass. BUILT-IN КЕА- 
TURES: kitchen cabinets. HEATING: 
steam. INSULATION: side walls and 
second floor ceiling, aluminum foil. 
WATERPROOFING: integral, 
PAINT: Devoe and Raynolds. COLOR: 
walls and interior trim, white; blinds, 
green. 
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Photo by Gustav Anderson 
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Photographs by Robt. W. Tebbs 
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HOUSE FOR THE ARCHITECT ROBERT FRANTZ, SACINAW, MICHICAN 


FRANTZ AND SPENCE, ARGHITEGT:S 


| ru 
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GROUND FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 


This house for all-year use has concrete block basement walls, wood 
frame with brick veneer and stained cedar siding, roof of cedar 
shingles, oak floors, wood double-hung and a few casement win- 
dows with bronze screens in metal frames. Celotex later was used 
for insulation and asphaltic waterproofing for the basement walls. 
Steam heating system is provided with an oil burner. There are 
built-in features such as wardrobes, trays, radio, clock niche, re- 


GARDEN FRONT frigerator, woodbox for the fireplace, radiator housings. 
DESIGN 
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HOUSE ОҒ C. A. KOHLS, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


FRANTZ AND SPENCE, ARGHITEGTS 


CONSTRUCTION: concrete block basement walls; 
exterior walls of wood frame with stained cedar siding 
also brick veneer and stone painted white; roof of 
Britanny shingle tile and canvas deck; oak floors; in- 
sulation of exploded mica applied to the side walls and 
second floor ceiling; waterproofing of asphaltic paint 
over cement plaster on walls below grade; heating by 
Rudy gas-fired furnace; Hope steel casement windows 
with bronze screens ; built-in features; wardrobe, trays, 
radio, light units; approximate cost: $13,000 complete. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


SECOND FLOOR 
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Photos by Gustav Anderson 


HOUSE FOR H.-N. FELTON, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


WT EDILA M Ma PARETS; ARCHITECT 


GROUND FLOOR 
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DESIGN-CORRELATION 


TOWARDS PREFABRICATION OF FOLK-SPECTACLES BY FREDERICK J. KIESLER 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT OF SOUND REPRODUCTION PROVES AN IMPORTANT INFLU- |f а photographed voice is used instead 
ENCE ON ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN OF THEATERS. of a natural one in a stage perform- 
ance, it helps to liquidate the "normal" 
architectural plan of the presenta- 
tion, because it is unsuitable for the 
theater which is finally emerging from 
the noble seclusion of past-imperialism 
into "the openness of folk-plays." Fan- 
tastic as this sounds, it is, nevertheless, 
reality. A reality from which designers, 
actors, composers and production-man- 
agers cannot escape. Such influence 
through mechanomanic evolution upon 
architectural design will be more easily 
understood if one remembers that since 
the inception of the theater, continuous 
attempts have been made to mechanize 
the human form as well as the voice. 
It is therefore conceivable that not 
only the human voice might some day 
be replaced by machines, but also the 
actor for large-scale spectacles by an 
actomaton. (Gordon Craig's cherished 
dream.) No opposition from actors 
who enjoy displaying their face-and- 
figure-features and no resistance from 
their producers can prevent this de- 
velopment. And the reason for such 
an aim is not new. Earlier than the 
Greeks, earlier than the Chinese, as 
a matter of fact, savage-culture already 
strived for the mechanization of the 
human appearance in voice and figure, 
because acting for a large audience 
demands enlargement of optic and 
phonetic expression. Our senses are 
neither built for transmission nor for 
reception at long range. Huge masks 
and figure-enlarging costumes, mega- 
phones, accumulation of single voices 
into choruses for voluminous sound pro- 
jection, are almost as old as pre-his- 
tory. We cannot pride ourselves on 
being revolutionary. We are simply 
continuing the advance of mechaniza- 
tion: the desire to let machines supply 
the energy instead of our own for the 
sake of better perception and projec- 
tion of messages. 

In fact, we have achieved less art than 
some of the savage tribes. The occi- 
dental actor of today imitates nature. 


Photo E. Gruber 


1. View from stage of Manhattan Opera 
House into auditorium during remodeling 
for music-drama “Eternal Road.” Side boxes 
of auditorium are ripped out to make place 
for new lighting and sound and general con- 
trol-equipment. Proscenium arch being clim- 
inated, stage extended into the auditorium. 
2. Full-size film showing at the left side 
strip of sound-reproduction. 3, A mechan- 
ised and figure-enlarging costume by George 
Gross, design 1923, for a satire on the Ger- 
man middle-class. 4, Head-enlarging dance 
mask, Baoulé culturc, Ivory Coast, French 
West Africa. 


Courtesy F. Crowningshield 
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He will rouge his lips, cheeks, ears, or wear 
a false moustache or dress, but he insists on 
retaining his private identity, while the sav- 
age tried to create another world: both 
spiritually and physically—and succeeded, 
while we are still in the throes of personal 
exhibitionism. 

When the composer and director of this 
large-scale opera-show* decided to mech- 
апте orchestra and singing, they in- 

*“The Eternal Road," by F. WERFEL, music by 
KURT WEILL, settings and costumes by N. BEL 


GEDDES, plans for reconstruction of the theater by 
SCACHETTI & SIEGEL. 


truded into the theater-designer's field. 
Stage and auditorium, especially where 
they meet, namely, in the proscenium arch, 
had to be completely changed. Obviously. 
The conductor with swinging arms had to 
be eliminated. The range of his baton 
was too small. His natural capacity for 
coordination of sound, sight and action 
was too weak.** He had to be replaced 
by "a collective unit with wide range," 
embodying more accurate control of de- 
sign-correlation, which is less tempera- 


mental and more factual. A big orchestra 
was eliminated and only a small unit, 
assigned by the union, was retained for 
the "human touch" and for coordina- 
tion of the various units of mechanized 
and microphoned music. Also as special 
accompaniment for individual singers, who 
**From a Statement by the composer, Kurt Weill. 
"I had always felt that the physical presence of а 
large body of musicians between the audience and the 
stage was very disturbing and detracted from the action 
taking place on the stage. felt, that while the 
music should be an integral part of the production, 


the physical means for producing it did not necessarily 
have to intrude itself ubon the audience" 


Ф; 


Pictorial Feature Service, В. C. А. Service, 
and the “Eternal Road" Management. 


Part view of three scenes of the music-drama 
(seen at left) cmerging from the stage. Cos- 
tumes arc not mechanised although certain en- 
largements in the appearance of the actors are 
distinctly attempted; the phonetical mechaniza- 
tion is, however, definitely undertaken. This 
correlation-chart has been especially condensed 
to represent only the general idea of such a 
production rather than the incidental details. 
The photo-phoned orchestral score, the chorus- 
chants, parts of individual singing are being 
supplied chiefly by microphoning and a mo- 
tion-picture-machine (seen at right) placed on 


an unseen side-stage. The “old-fashioned” con- 
ductor is replaced by a captain (on top) at the 
sound-control board, stationed in the auditori- 
um at the right corner of the second balcony. 
He controls the volumes and tempi of the pho- 
netic production. He in turn gets his cues for 
the mechanical release from one of the two 
captains (seen at the right corner) located in 
one of two booths, built-in at the start of the 
orchestra floor, whose duty it is to signal the 
coordination of sound and lighting effects. The 
cueing of actors, however, and of scenery on 


and off stage is directed by the captain-in- 
general situated in the adjoining booth. He is 
also the chief of the whole performance-time. 
He sits before a small inter-communicating 
voice-box into which he can speak and listen. 
This apparatus is connected to similar voice- 
boxes at more than a score of key spots back- 
The orders which this voice 
the robot-lieutenants, who 
stand by at their specified electro-stations and 
they, in turn, convert the magic power of the 
machines into stage-realism. 


and-front stage. 
commands reach 
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l. Shape of the oral cavity in the production of the vowel sounds, A, U, I. This is 


the human-projection-machine for the voice. 2. Three laryngoscopic views show- 
ing horizontal sections of the glottis and the position of the vocal ligaments and arytenoid 
cartilages in these three vocal expressions. The power of the lungs feeds this voice- 
projector of which the vocal ligaments are what the film band is in sound-recording. 
3. The variable width track, one of the two methods of sound-filming. 4. Vari- 
able density track, the other method of sound-filming. 5, Photomicrograph of ultra- 
violet push-pull sound track, which is the latest perfection of sound-recording and projec- 
tion, the clearness of which permitted finally the elimination of the human orchestra. 
6. Recordings of a single frequency tone showing the difference in clarity of the sound 
image. The ultra-violet track is a true clear-cut picture of the actual sound of a 9,000 
cycle frequency tone. The one at the left, photographed with white light, shows the peaks 
and valleys blurred and indistinct, which makes for distortions; the one at the right 
filmed with ultra-violet rays is clear and undistorted. 


still had to be employed. But the big 
expense and ballast of a large orches- 
та at every performance was elimi- 
nated.*** What did that mean for the 
architect? The orchestra pit was super- 
fluous. The conductor's place as band 
leader, superfluous. New spaces for op- 
tical plays had to be created, new 
mechanical devices had to be installed at 
new strategic points, and the unit captains 
on control-boards so placed and "built-in" 
that they could see, but themselves remain 
invisible. New wiring and their shortest 
run, enforced fire-protection, installation 
of sound horns of different frequencies 
and tonality all over stage and house, and 
so forth: a correlating system, also mechan- 
ically controlled, for coordination of light 
and sound and action. But the tragedy 
of it is ІІБ economic aspect; namely: that 
after research has led to re-designing and 
remodeling of this theater (of an old "nor- 
mal" type) it will be abandoned because 
it is unsuitable for a "normal" show, and 
the financial investment of its sponsors is 
therefore almost completely lost. Shows 
that would demand similar equipment are 
still very rare. The old theater had been 
changed at immense expense to a newer 
one, but now, changed, the scheme could, 
in case of necessity, not be reversed. The 
investment is permanently lost. The old as 
well as the new theater scheme lacked 
flexibility. Beneficiaries in this adventure- 
failure should be the theater designers. 
Large-scale productions and intimate plays 
demand inter-convertible theater plans. 
It will, better than any other scheme, help 
the economic survival of investor, builder, 
actor and author. 


RCA Photophone Engineers have de- 
voted much time to seeking a solution to 
find а мау of ultra violet-ray record- 
ing. They finally found it in ultra-violet 
light recording. The use of ultra-violet 
light, which is composed of a very nar- 
row range of wave lengths of light, 
eliminates all of the distortion and sharp- 
ens the image of the high frequencies. 
This is accomplished by eliminating all out 
of focus light in the photographing process 
through the use of sufficiently few wave 
lengths of light which can be sharply fo- 
cused in a single plane. The particular 
frequencies of light thus used do not dis- 
perse in the emulsion and are absorbed by 
the emulsion to such a degree that they 
do not reach the surface of the film under 
emulsion, thereby eliminating all reflec- 
tion. Тһе use, therefore, of ultra-violet 
light by filtering out all of the white light 
in the optical system permits the highest 
quality recording with clean, sharp, high 
frequencies materially increasing the па- 
turalness of the recorded sound. 


*** Speaking of “Music in 1955" the American com- 
poser George Antheil says: In Future “ . . . orches- 
tral, solo, and vocal music will no longer first be 
played and then registered, but will be cut directly 
into the disk or sound-ribbon. We shall use the 
sound wave direct... If a sound-wave-typewriter is 
ever invented—and its invention is tnevitable—we 
shall soon be able to type every kind of instrumental 
and vocal sound instantly into a reproducing record 
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Reviews of 
New Books 


ART AND THE MACHINE. Ву Sheldon and Martha 
Cheney. New York: Whittlesey House, 1936. $3.75. 


This book deals with industrial design rather than with 
the influence of the machine upon the Arts, as its title 
may suggest. In spite of the author's enthusiasm for the 
artist's contribution in the machine production of today 
the reader, at the end of the book, will still be wondering 
about a few simple but primary questions: 

1. Is a turbine a work of art and if so where is the 
contribution of the artist? 

2. Does what the author calls the “new art," “20th cen- 
tury art," have its birth in the production department 
of a given industry or in the sales department as con- 
cerning a merchandising problem to help consump- 
tion? Тһе well-illustrated airplane engine on page 
17 has a total absence of premeditated "appearance 
values." 

3. If an ice box is а work of art because of "appearance 
values" then what are the ready-made objects such 
as screws, crankshafts, springs, etc.? 

4. If it is true that “not the industrialist, not the 

engineer, but the artist brought to the factory" cre- 

ated a “new order of beauty" rather than the machine 
brought to the artist’s studio? 

If industrial design is itself a form of art or the re- 

sulting product? The author often mentions one or 

the other without distinction. 

6. Is art sometimes an “esoteric and precious manifesta- 

tion” and at other times a “practical expression in 

utilitarian forms" ? 

Are there no definite limits between a work of art and 

a mechanical creation as the constructivists believe? 

If not, then where do they stand, the machinoids 

(machines without use such as mobiles, immobiles, 

etc.), the mathematical objects (automatic design), 

the found objects (God-made design) and the ready 
made (anonymous engineering design) ? 

8. Why are physical properties so emphasized (3 chap- 
ters on streamlining) and so very little is said on 
plastics (contribution of chemistry ) ? 

Machine production has separated the old twin func- 
tions of handicraft: when the artisan was designing while 
working, the result was a homogeneous product having 
the traces of the thought as well as of the tools of its 
maker. Now the machine executes in a repetitive pro- 
duction and a design 1s required as a separate function, 
conditioned by the physical and chemical properties of the 
materials and the process. The analysis of principles 
which underlie such a design is left for a book to come. 
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Above: CURRENT EXAMPLES OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN — 
A Streamlined Train (Loewy): Streamlined Electric Iron 
(Anonymous). A false emphasis on externals (page 43). 


Below: VAULT LOCK DESIGNED FOR SAFETY AND ACCU- 
RACY OF OPERATION—Without streamlining and withou? 
benefit of "Industrial Designer" (page 40). 
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PRACTICAL HELP 


por architects 


and builders 


Anthracite Industries, Inc., is a non-profit corpora- 
tion, organized to focus the experience and services 
of all factors interested in Anthracite, upon the 
improvement of home heating comfort, convenience 
and economy. 


Many services available are of special value to the 
architect and builder. Among these, one of primary 
importance is the Anthracite Industries’ Laboratory. 


This is not only a source of knowledge gained from 
long and exhaustive research. It is also a service 
laboratory. Makers of Anthracite equipment have 
long relied upon it for accurate testing of equipment. 
Its staff of engineers makes many suggestions for the 
improvement of existing equipment, and for the pro- 
duction of improved equipment. 

When the Anthracite Industries’ Laboratory issues 
its seal of approval, the architect, the builder and 
the public alike, know that the equipment that bears 
it has passed an impartial, thorough test and has met 
the most rigid requirements in the heating field. 

Technical data available include actual performance 
ratings of approved equipment, a vast store of speci- 
fications, and information on allied heating problems. 


Ө Consult the headquarters organization of Anthracite 
Industries, Inc., at any time. Use its extensive field 
organization for help in specific construction cases. The 
concentrated experience of the Anthracite industry is at 
your service on request. 


ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, Inc 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Cennayloania 
ANTHRACITE 
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relative percentage areas covered by buildings, roads, 
private and public spaces in two-story detached houses 
(above) and in twelve-story flats (below). Page 216. 


FLATS, DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT. Ву H. Ingham Ash- 
worth. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Son, Ltd., 1936. 


This book is the result of the latest experience in Eng- 
land in the planning and construction of multiple 
dwellings. 

Urban and suburban flats serve as a prevention of 
ribbon development and they simplify the problems of 
living for elderly people and small families by reducing 
domestic responsibilities and maintenance expenses. 

Exorbitant land values in the near past were the cause 
of cramped and condensed solutions with little consid- 
eration given to the “ethics of good planning and social 
responsibility.” Planning for air, light and sun is the 
problem of the designer of multiple dwellings of today. 

The unit, the minimum flat, its technical equipment 
and construction details as well as the problem of con- 
version of old houses into flats, are dealt with in several 
chapters. Finally, the flat as a solution for slum clear- 
ance is emphasized with many illustrations of plans, unit 
plans and exterior views of English and continental ex- 
amples. But we would like to see a little more emphasis 
upon the future importance of multiple dwellings as a 
possible means by which, through elimination of the old 
"street-corridors," a freedom of land can be obtained. 

(Continued on page 101) 


L OMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


HEAT! р 
EALLY MODERN 
AIR-CONDITIONING! 


at the lowest possible cost with 


budget for the modest bungalow or cottage. With 
Anthracite you can provide the ultimate in automatic 


heat, with air-conditioning, for the most pretentious 


home—and the fuel savings go a long way towards 


Amazing forwz strides have been made in rece . "T . 
Amazing forw ard trides ha іш 2 recent paving for the entire installation. 
years by Anthracite equipment. Today you can pro- 4 
ЖҰ 4 ; : à Же; Anthracite offers a known source of fuel supply at 
vide any desired type of heating, air-conditioning, : J 2 : 
PNE ч s р a stable price. Anthracite equipment offers апу de- 
automatic fuel and ash handling, with modern An- к : 2 ; я mE 
2 5 sired convenience in heating and air-conditioning. A 
thracite equipment. 3 жасақ Et if 
Абан ынан 4 TT ттар copy of Bulletin 10-B, listing and describing the equip- 
Matching the convenience other fuels can offer, An- E ; ч 
g , ment approved by Anthracite Industries" Laboratory 


thracite has plus advantages no other fuel can match. 
In addition to cleanliness, dependability and absolute 
safety, Anthracite provides the ultimate in economy. 


will be sent on request. 


Тһе headquarters staff of Anthracite Industries, 
Inc., and a field force of trained heating men are at 


With Anthracite vou can stay within the building 


your service for information and help in any heating 
problem affecting Anthracite. ANTHRACITE 
INDUSTRIES, Inc., Chrysler Building, New York. 
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Children Tread Safely 
In Washington Schools! 
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Nathan C. Wyeth, Municipal Architect of the District 
of Columbia, selected Virginia Alberene Stone for stair 
treads and landings for the entire District of Columbia 
1936 School Program, including the Police Court Build- 
ing, now under construction. Photo shows typical stairs 
in Woodrow Wilson High School. 

Тһе rubbed-finish, highly-toothed surface of the spe- 
cially selected hard stone remains non-slip whether wet 
or dry. This safety factor is of particular importance 
where stairs are used by children; as anyone who has 
seen pupils bursting from school at lunch time will testify. 

Alberene Stone is permanent, sanitary and economical. 
First cost islow and upkeep almost negligible. Its natural, 
light blue-grey tone harmonizes with almost any color 
scheme. We believe Virginia Alberene Stone will meet 
your requirements just as it has those of architects and 
builders of other important projects. 

Your inquiry for catalogs or samples will receive 
prompt, careful attention. Alberene Stone Corporation 
of Virginia, 419 Fourth Ave., New York. Quarries and 
Mills at Schuyler, Va. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


VIRGINIA 


LBERENE 
STONE 
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PERFORATED METAL 


GRILLES 


ARE IN 
ONE 
PIECE! 


CLINTON GRILLES offer the widest scope of 
selection. They are made in various gauges of 
steel, brass, bronze, monel and Wissco Bronze. 
The extensive manufacturing facilities of Wickwire 
Spencer permit grilles as large as 60" x 156" in 
one piece. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
4| East 42nd Street, New York 


Worcester Chicago San Francisco 
Send for this new GRILLE FOLDER. 


— Wickwire SPENCER 
perfora ed metals | 
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No Door Closers in This Picture 


Modern door control goes with 
modern design in Waukegan's 
Rialto Theatre (Pereira & Pe- 
reira, Architects). These doors 
are perfectly controlled by LCN 
closers located in the head jamb, 
completely concealed. but ac- 
cessible. 

Simple to install, moderate in 
cost, powerful and reliable in 
operation, LCN Overhead Con- 
cealed Closers furnish the prac- 
tical answer to the present de- 
mand. No extra holders, cutting 
of floors or special thresholds 


required. Doors may be hung on 
standard butts. 
proved in eight years’ wide- 
spread use. For details address 
Norton Lasier Company, 466 
West Superior Street, Chicago. 


Thoroughly 


Sales and Service Representa- 
tives in 21 cities. 


LCN 


Overhead Concealed 
DOOR CLOSER 


Reviews of New Books 


(Continued from page 98) 


1937 DECORATIVE ART, THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
ISSUE OF THE STUDIO YEAR BOOK. Edited by С. С. 
Holme. The Studio Publications, Inc. 


This book tells us that there is still a decorative art 
within our homes, imposed upon our everyday life like 
some sort of etiquette. Тһе following items are exam- 
ined according to their relationship with decorative art: 
the exterior of the house, the entrance hall, the living- 
dining-bed-bath room, also kitchens, earthenware and 
utensils. 

We see in this room by room analysis that we are still 
classifying our shelters more or less the same way as the 
Grande Demoiselle and that our contemporary concep- 
tions of space, of interrelation of functions, etc., have 
little to do in actual terminology; finally that “the best 
thing in the average room of today is usually its fabrics" 
and "the chairs of the present-day dining room are 
always well balanced" (pages 43 and 64). 

By limiting ourselves to matters of appearance we make 
unavoidable the problem of taste which is examined in 
the chapter "Your taste and mine," and serves as an 
introduction. 

In spite of this picture of contemporary living as it is 
demonstrated in the pages of this book, in spite of all the 
superficial mannerisms—we believe that there are still 
some fundamentals left to us, that life does not lose 
entirely its interest and that industry supplies us with 
commodities which the decorative handicraft was offer- 
ing to our forefathers. Otherwise we will have to agree 
with the “Future historians who, looking at this volume, 
will deduce that we have a persistent need for slight 
stimulants and narcotics, by the number of cocktail 
cabinets and cigarette boxes” (page 43). 


THE SMALL CHURCH: HOW TO BUILD AND FURNISH 
IT, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF EXISTING BUILDINGS. By F. R. Webber, author of 
Church Symbolism. J. H. Jansen, Cleveland, Ohio, 1937. 
$3.50. 


The small church discussed here by Mr. Webber in the 
light of his own studies and work as a church architect 
is one seating from 50 to 400 persons and designed for 
liturgical forms of worship—mainly Roman Catholic, 
Anglican and Lutheran. Mr. Webber advocates leaving 
out nonessentials, if necessary, in order to obtain the best 
in design, construction and craftsmanship, and points out 
what the irreducible essentials are in the small church. 
He also insists that the altar and other chancel fittings be 
designed by the architect to insure harmony of scale, 
design and materials. Twenty chapters of factual in- 
formation, drawn from personal experience and observa- 
tion, and illustrated with 217 photographs and drawings 
are made accessible through a general index. 

Тһе chapter headings are: 1. The Purpose of the 
Church; 2. Site and Orientation; 3. Atmosphere; 4. The 
Ground Plan; 5. The Structural System; 6. Vertical 
Treatment; 7. Proportion and Scale; 8. The Chancel; 
9. Тһе Altar; 10. Other Chancel Fittings; 11. Exterior 
Treatment; 12. Church Towers; 13. Roofs and Ceil- 
ings; 14. Windows; 15. Church Seating; 16. Bells and 
Clocks; 17. Church Organs; 18. Some Useful Dimen- 
sions; 19. A Select Library; 20. Directory of Artists 
and Craftsmen. 


APARTMENT WINDOWS 


enestra 


Fenestra equipped throughout, these new, 
11-story Rockefeller Center Apartments, New 
York, are the last word in luxurious living. 
Architects Wallace K. Harrison and J. Andre 
Fouilhoux designed the buildings with an 
unusual amount of light and ventilation and 
a spectacular treatment of casemented, 


semi-circular, dining bays that resulted in 
the apartments being 75% rented before 
completion. In addition to the more-than- 
one-thousand Fenestra Windows, many with 
tilt-in, draft-deflecting, sill ventilators and 


inside bronze-mesh screens, the equipment 
includes over half a hundred Fenestra 
Custom-Built Steel Doors. For details write 
Detroit Steel Products Company, 2250 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, or 


ee Catalog in SWEET'S 
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The New _Architecture in 


MEXICO 


Modern architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture in Mexico, 
collected and arranged with 


photographs, by Esther Born. 


Mexico, the land of mañana and siestas, has 
suddenly waked up and found itself in the midst 
of a wave of modern construction, a new kind of 
revolution, carrying with it a renaissance of the 
creative talent of the Aztecs and the Spanish 


Timen ems... Americans. 


The new architecture in Mexico includes outstanding examples in practically every 
important class of building— office buildings, store groups, factories, hospitals, schools, 
apartments, workers’ houses, town and country houses. In their own setting, the new 
structures with their straight lines and unornamented flat surfaces present a dramatic 
contrast with neighboring buildings heavily ornamented in the Spanish Colonial tradi- 
tion; yet the new architecture has been perfectly acclimated to its background. 


This new volume is a reference source for building designers everywhere, and con- 


tains a complete assemblage of the progressive thought of architects and engineers below 
the Rio Grande. 


The New Architecture in Mexico, by Esther Born, in text, photo- 
graphs and colored diagrams, including supplementary text on 8450 
mural painting, sculpture, and pottery ow 5... 7 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
119 W. 40th St., New York 


Enclosed is $3.50 for which please send me a copy 
of THE NEW ARCHITECTURE IN MEXICO. 
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HARLEM HOUSING PROJECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ARCHIBALD M. BROWN, ARCHITECT 


JARCHO BROTHERS, INC., PLUMBING CONTRACTORS 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS PIPE 


New... interesting . . . typical of the modern trend іп low 
cost housing is New York’s Harlem Housing Project. Here 
a permanent, rust-proof, leak-proof, trouble-free 
water system was demanded. Here, too, Bridgeport 
Plumrite 85% Brass Pipe was specified throughout. 

Many such modern, up-to-date developments are forti- 
fying themselves against the years with Bridgeport’s Brass 
and Copper Pipe, Copper Water Tube and Solder Type 
Fittings. Long term vision is behind this preference. More 
and more architects are discovering the economy and pres- 
tige offered by Bridgeport quality ...the advantages to be 
gained through the cooperation of Bridgeport’s engineers, 


“Bridgeport” 


whose experience covers the development of a pipe and 
fitting for every type of installation—plumbing, heating, 
refrigeration, air-conditioning. Use this experience 
—it is yours—and have complete confidence in 


specifying Bridgeport ...the right pipe for every purpose. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY * BRIDGEPORT, CONN. * ESTABLISHED 1865 
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IN need to sacrifice either economy or looks in designing this year’s homes. If 
your client demands that you hold costs down you can show him savings due 
to Super-Harbord’s economy of application (large panels—quick erection) and long 
life in weather-proof panels. If beauty is the prime factor, the versatility of Super- 
Harbord in unusual artistic effects—its silk-smooth surface which enhances paint, 
stain and plastic finishes, are splendid sales arguments. 

Take advantage of a new OUTDOOR field in plywood construction. Super-Har- 
bord is guaranteed weatherproof—resistant to termites, mold, fungi, all forms of 
rot. Hot-prest with a resinoid bond insoluble in water, its moisture-proof charac- 
teristics leave the sky the limit in outdoor building ideas. Architects find it fits 
admirably into plans for summer cabins, garden and greenhouses, barns, garages, 


all kinds of out-buildings. 
Write today for complete information concerning this new super plywood— 


OUTDOOR 


SUPER- 


PLYWOOD 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Mills and General Offices Hoquiam, Washington 


Communications addressed to Harbor Plywood Corporation in any 
of following cities will receive prompt attention: 


BRANCHES: Atlanta, Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Philadel- 


phia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Jacksonville, New Orleans. 
REPRESENTATIVES: Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., Worcester, Kansas City, Omaha, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Billings. 


HEN a new building is 

being constructed or an 
old building remodeled, one or 
more places can be found 
where American Steel & Wire 
Company Wire Fabric can be 
used to give the additional 
strength that will put off the 


day when repairs will be 
necessary. 
Our Wire Fabric for con- 


crete reinforcement is made 


U-S-S WIRE FABRIC 
can be 


Economically used 
іп Every Building 


| 


in triangle mesh or electric 
welded square or rectangular 
mesh. It can be furnished 
either in rolls or in flat sec- 
tions to suit your particular 
requirements. 

This product сап be adapted 
to serve many purposes such 
as reinforcement for concrete 
floors, roofs and walls. You 


will find that our Wire Fabric 
Is easy to put in place and 
there is the added advantage 
of economy when this prod- 
uct is used. 

We will be glad to show 
you how our product can be 
used to your advantage in pro- 
ducing more durable concrete 
construction economically. 


U:S:S WIRE FABRIC 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Satle Street, Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


JUNE 
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Empire State Building, New York 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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- 4025 TONS OF AIR PER HOUR- 


Handled by Sturtevant Fans and Air Washers 


in St. Louis Auditorium 


4 
| 


ИШ 


TEST. 


ee 


Architects: The Plaza Commission, Inc., and LaBeaume & Klein. Engineer: George E. 
Wells, Inc. Heating and Ventilating Contractor: Midwest Piping and Supply Company. 
All of St. Louis. 


Largest thoroughly air conditioned structure of its type 


—St. Louis Auditorium seats over 17,000 people. 


46 Sturtevant Supply and Exhaust Fans and 14 Air 
Washers handle over 4000 tons of air per hour. Sturte- 


vant equipment also includes 27 Unit Ventilators. 


Total of about 2,000,000 cubic feet of air per minute is One of 14 Sturtevant Fans supplying 980,500 c.f.m. of fresh 


air, 2200 tons per hour. 


handled by the entire Sturtevant equipment. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Limited — Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


Sturtevant 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


V2 Uli 


TM 


UNES a 2 
Some of the 14 Sturtevant Air Washers which have a 
total capacity of 980,500 c. f.m. 


> 
3 Fans, Blowers, Air Washers, Air Conditioning, Heating, Vacuum Cleaning, Drying, Mechanical Draft Equipment 
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Noise of Five Crying Babies 
reduced to that of less than one 


/п a Nursery Treated with ACOUSTONE 


ONLY USG ACOUSTONE 
HAS ALL THESE 5 ESSENTIALS OF 
EFFICIENT ACOUSTICAL TILE 


Т. LASTING BEAUTY OF INTEGRAL COLOR 
2. INCOMBUSTIBILITY 


ОН quieting hospitals, restaurants, schools, offices— for nearly every 


1 lud 


3. ABSORBS NOISE AS A SPONGE 
ABSORBS WATER —THEN DISSIPATES IT 


sound-absorption purpose, consider the unusual efficiency of Acou- 
stone, USG fireproof acoustical tile. 


Acoustone is quickly applied to new or old construction. It absorbs and 
dissipates noise-energy within its millions of interconnected cells—as in- 
dicated in diagram at left. Acoustone provides a dignified, quiet atmos- 
phere and adds to the beauty of any interior. 

When efficiency and maintenance are considered, Acoustone is proved the 
lowest cost acoustical material. Acoustone is permanent. It has rich integral 
color—needs no further decorating. Acoustone’s beauty may be kept fresh 
indefinitely by simple vacuum cleaning — at a small fraction of the cost 
of painting. If color changes are desired, Acoustone may be painted, 


positively without affecting its sound-absorbing ability. 


4. PERMANENT—COSTS LESS TO MAINTAIN 
CLEANABLE, PAINTABLE 


sume 


Acoustone's attractive surface has the appearance of travertine. It is free 


of monotonous períorations— dead spots —that absorb needed light. Instead, 


Acoustone provides unusually high light-reflection which may be in- 
creased, if desired, by painting. 


THERE'S A USG ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL TO SOLVE EVERY SOUND-CONTROL PROBLEM 


USG sound-control service includes absorption treatments and materials 


to clarify hearing and reduce noise — also sound-insulation to prevent 


the travel of noise from room to room. USG Acoustical engineers are al- 
ways available to assist you in an advisory capacity, without obligating 
you in any way. Write for free authentic literature on sound control. С) 


5. HIGH LIGHT-REFLECTION CUTS 
COST OF LIGHTING 


ENGINEERING SALES DIVISION 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


OTHER USG SOUND CONTROL PRODUCTS ARE: PERFATILE * QUIETILE AND SABINITE 
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BEST FOOT FORWARD e 


It is not a new discovery that the commercial facade attracts more 
business with Beauty * Not new either, but becoming more widely 
realized, is the discovery that the exceptional versatility of Alcoa 
Aluminum and the glory of its lustrous surface offer unlimited scope to the 
designer * Especially to him who seeks to embody elegance without 
extravagance * Practical things to remember are that Alcoa Aluminum 
is available in the form of sheets, shapes, and castings; that special 
extrusions are economical answers to individuality; that standard ex- 
trusions may be ingeniously used for achieving interesting detail; that 
the Alumilite? finish heightens Aluminum's natural resistance to cor- 
rosion; that ease of fabrication promises appropriately economical fin- 
ished cost; that our experienced engineers are available for consultation. 


Aluminum Company of America, 2167 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1 Patented 
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Here are the facts on 
corrosion-resistance of sheets 


OUR different types of irons and 

steels are in general use for "sheet 
iron" building requirements: ordi- 
nary or open-hearth steel; pure or 
open-hearth iron; copper-bearing open- 
hearth iron; copper-bearing open- 
hearth steel. 

Beginning some twenty years ago, 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials started exposure tests on these 
materials to determine their relative 
life in atmosphere. These tests deserve 
careful study. 

Other factors than corrosion resist- 
ance are, of course, important. First 
cost... ductility ... tightness of zinc 
coating in galvanized sheets ...appear- 
ance, all are considerations. 

In all such qualities, Beth-Cu-Loy, 
Bethlehem's copper-bearing steel, ranks 
with the best. It costs only 4% to 5 per 
cent more than ordinary steel—consid- 
erably less than open-hearth or copper- 
bearing iron. Sheets of Beth-Cu-Loy 
are easy to form; their coating stands 
up well under shop forming; their ap- 
pearance is bright and evenly spangled. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, 
Pa. District Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Detroit, Hartford, Honolulu, Houston, Indianapolis, Johnstown, 
Pa., Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Nashville, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Francisco, Savannah, Seattle, 
Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. Ex- 
port Distributor; Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


A m FELIPE т ere rit) nat mr £39 гч omm a iiai P 


Results of tests conducted by American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials on atmospheric corrosion of black 22-gage steel and iron 
sheets — comparison of average life, index numbers based on 
life of ordinary steel as 1.00: 


* 


ORDINARY OPEN-HEARTH  CU-BEARING CU-BEARING 
OPEN-HEARTH IRON O. H. IRON O. H. STEEL 
STEEL 


PITTSBURGH TEST: Conducted for 75 months. (Proceedings of A.S.T.M. 
— Committee A-5, Volume 23.) 


| 


FORT SHERIDAN TEST: Conducted for 132 months. (Proceedings of 
A.S.T.M.— Committee A-5, Volume 28.) 


Tinterpolated, since while all other sheets failed, only 10 of the 61 
copper-bearing steel sheets had failed by the end of the test. 


а, 
ж 
в м 


ANNAPOLIS TEST: Still under observation after 228 months. (Pro- 
ceedings of A.S.T.M. — Committee A-5, Volume 36.) 


*Based on first failure, since many sheets have not yet failed. All 
ordinary steel sheets have already failed; all but 4 open-hearth iron 
sheets; 18 of the 37 copper-bearing iron sheets are finished— and 
there is still not a single failure among the 77 copper-bearing steel 
sheets even after 19 years. 
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Because recreation is not a static thing, but a growing and 
changing function, standardization in structures and facilities 


is not desirable, states George D. Butler. 


The medicine ball has replaced the medicine man. See The 


Architecture of Leisure, by Oscar Fisher. 
Le Corbusier proposes a new module for recreation. 


A complete check list of types and equipment emerges from 


a study of community requirements. 


Miscellany: Bibliography. Badminton and tennis buildings. 
Recreation Centers (a new building type?). Cabins. Amphi- 
theater. Yacht Club. Band Shells. Zoos. Five pages of de- 


tailed drawings of plans and equipment... . 


Surfacing for play areas, and its advantges. 
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Planning For Recreation 


By GEORGE D. BUTLER 


GEORGE D. BUTLER of the National 
Recreation Association, is author of 
"Planning for Recreation." Mr. ВиНег, 
а Yale '16 man, has been with the Na- 
tional Recreation Association since 1919. 
Author of "Play Areas, Their Design and 
Equipment," "Playgrounds—Their Admin- 
istration and Operation," "Parks — A 
Manual of Municipal and County Parks" 
and other special reports. For a num- 
ber of years he was editor of the 
"Recreation Year Book." Ап energetic 
worker, Mr. Butler has directed three im- 
portant national surveys; in 1931, a sur- 
vey of municipal and counfy parks for 
the U. S. Department of Labor; another 
of the "Leisure Time Activities of 5,000 
People" for the National Recreation As- 
sociation. Recently he directed a na- 
tional survey of Municipal recreation 
агеав for the National Park Service, 
which is to be published shortly. 


Photo montage on the opposite page: Girl on the 
jungle аут, by Ewing Galloway: Clown from the 
“Living Newspaper," WPA production. 
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ONE OF THE outstanding phenomena of the past decade has 
been the tremendous increase in the amount of leisure, much of it 
enforced, which has come to a large portion of the people in the 
United States. The frequent consideration which this problem of 
leisure has received in the press during the last few years has 
indicated the growing awareness of its extent and significance. 
One of the most important problems which is facing America 
today is how this free time may be so utilized as to contribute to 
the enrichment of our people rather than become a liability or even 
a menace. Studies of the ways in which people use their leisure 
reveal a variety of occupations and activities, but recreation com- 
prises the major use to which it is being put. 

Recreation in one form or another has always had some part in 
the life of our people. Only since the beginning of the century, 
however, have municipalities begun to consider seriously their 
responsibility for providing opportunities for recreation. A 
number of cities have for years conducted well balanced, city-wide 
recreation programs. Other cities have utilized their school centers 
for community recreation. In a great many communities, how- 
ever, there has been little preparation for the wise or satisfying 
recreational use of this new leisure. One of the most challenging 
problems which is now facing American cities is how they can best 
provide the facilities and leadership which are essential in order to 
meet the growing public demand for recreation. 

Two phases of this problem are worth careful consideration. 
Experience has indicated that unless people have had an oppor- 
tunity to develop skill, interest or a taste of the enjoyment which 
comes from active participation in varied recreational activities, 
the mere provision of opportunities to engage in them is likely 
to meet with only a limited response. The tremendous popularity 
of many of the passive forms of commercial amusements is due 
in large measure to the fact that people have received little prepara- 
tion for active participation in other forms of recreation. There- 
fore, in order to secure the fullest benefit from leisure hours and 
to justify an increasing investment in public recreation areas and 
facilities, our people must be given early training which will 
prepare them for successful and creative use of their leisure time. 
This is primarily a problem for the schools and one which for 
many years education leaders have been urging as one of the 
school's most important functions. 

'This phase of the problem is of special significance to the archi- 
tect because its success is largely dependent upon the provision of 
suitable facilities in the school plant. A well-designed gymnasium 
is essential to a well-balanced program of games and athletics dur- 
ing the winter months in most parts of the country. Playrooms 
are required for the games and play activities of the children in 
the lower grades. An auditorium with a stage equipped for the 
production of plays is needed for dramatics, music, assemblies, 
and other events. A well-rounded program of nature study re- 
quires a nature room or museum as well as opportunities for ob- 
serving nature outside the school building. 5wimming pool, shower 
and locker rooms, library, clubrooms. workshops and special out- 
door features including the athletic field stadium all make their 
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own special contribution. No school 
system meets the requirements of to- 
day for educational, social and cul- 
tural development except as these 
facilities and their varied uses are pro- 
vided in the school plant. Equally 
important, of course, are outdoor 
playgrounds and playfields designed 
and equipped to make possible a 
wide range of constructive play 
activities. 

Another major aspect of the prob- 
lem of recreation in modern life re- 
lates to the provision of recreational 
opportunities for young people and 
adults. As the school systems train 
great numbers of boys and and girls 
in varied recreational skill it is im- 
perative that opportunity should not 
cease as soon as school days are over. 
Unless much of the benefit from these 
valuable school experiences is to be 
permanently lost, definite provision 
must be made whereby our young 
people can continue to engage in ath- 
letics, music, drama, social and cre- 
ative activities after leaving school. 
'To provide this opportunity, organi- 
zation, leadership, facilities and funds 
are required. No single agency is 
today equipped to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility for meeting the entire 
problem. Increasingly, however, 
cities are seriously studying how they 
may work out a more satisfactory 
plan for providing this new type of 
public service. 

Many years ago the park was con- 
sidered primarily as a place where 
city dwellers could obtain the recrea- 
tion derived from “the peaceful en- 
joyment of its rural, sylvan and nat- 
ural scenery and character." Increas- 
ingly, however, the function of the 
municipal park has been to provide 
opportunities for people to engage in 
wholesome forms of recreational ac- 
tivity in an attractive environment. 
Recent studies have shown that the 
most marked expansion in park areas 
has been in types such as golf courses, 
athletic fields, swimming centers and 
other areas used primarily for active 
recreation. 

The rapid expansion of municipal 
park and recreation systems is also 
indicated by the fact that the total 
acreage has increased approximately 
50% in the last decade. Because of 
the rapid expansion in properties, the 
growing demand for recreation facili- 
ties and the suitability of park proj- 
ects as a means of employing emer- 
gency labor, park and recreation de- 
partments have perhaps gained more 
impetus during the depression than 
any other branch of the municipal 
government. 
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Local Study Essential 


The extent to which the provision of 
recreational facilities, areas and struc- 
tures will result in maximum service 
and satisfaction to the communities 
in which they are established is large- 
ly dependent upon two factors. In 
the first place the investment is likely 
to be justified only if these facilities 
are constructed after a careful study 
of local community needs and if they 
are wisely and intelligently planned for 
the specific uses which they are intend- 
ed to serve. The recent rapid and the 
inevitable future expansion of park 
areas and facilities present a definite 
challenge to the architect and engineer 
who are called upon to guide their 
development. A knowledge of local 
resources, interests, needs and con- 
ditions is essential to sound planning. 
Furthermore, the advice of recreation 
leaders who are especially familiar 
with the peculiar problems involved 
in the operation of these facilities 
should be sought. The plans as finally 
adopted should represent the best 
combined thinking of the technical 
planner and the recreational admin- 
istrator. Experience has indicated 
that misguided planning and devel- 
opment in the recreation field has 
discouraged rather than stimulated 
the expansion of additional facilities 
and services. 

The other factor which plays an 
important part in meeting the prob- 
lem is the extent to which competent, 
well trained and experienced leaders 
are employed for the operation and 
administration of the recreation plant. 
Maximum returns in public apprecia- 
tion, utilization and enjoyment of the 
facilities are likely to result only when 
cities recognize the important func- 
tion of capable recreation leadership. 
All who are concerned with the de- 
signing and construction of such facil- 
ities are in a strategic position to 
help in the extension and guidance of 
the movement by urging the necessity 
of employing adequately well trained 
personnel for the operation of the fea- 
tures which are being developed for 
community use. 


Planning for Multiple Use 


Because recreation is not a static 
thing but is a growing and changing 
function, standardization in structures 
and facilities is not desirable. There 
is great opportunity for the use of 
ingenuity in developing new features 
and in making possible their multiple 
use. For example, in some cities golf 
clubhouses are so designed that they 
may be used especially throughout 


the winter months as centers for a 
variety of indoor activities and also 
as warming centers for persons using 
the golf courses for skiing, toboggan- 
ing and other winter sports. For 
example, the Olympic Swimming 
Stadium in Los Angeles was so con- 
structed as to make possible the use 
of rooms for training institutes, 
classes and other group activities. 
Bathhouses are increasingly designed 
and equipped that they may be used 
during the winter months as indoor 
gymnasiums or playrooms. Outdoor 
swimming pools are no longer used 
only two or three months in the year. 
Some of the recently constructed 
pools in New York City, for example, 
are laid out and equipped for many 
games such as basketball, volley ball, 
paddle tennis, shuffleboard and so 
forth during the months when the 
pool is not used for swimming. In 
localities where natural outdoor skat- 
ing areas are few, consideration might 
well be given to the construction of 
swimming pools in such a way that 
they may be safely utilized for skat- 
ing during the winter months. 

One of the most marked tendencies 
in the last few years in the whole 
recreation movement has been the 
acquisition and development of park 
areas outside the city limits either by 
municipal, county, state or federal au- 


thorities. With the extension of the 
five-day working week and the 
marked improvement in highway 


construction, people have a much 
greater opportunity than ever before 
to get away from their homes for 
longer periods of recreation. Import- 
ant as are the neighborhood areas 
where they may engage in play activ- 
ity day by day, these areas cannot 
afford the opportunities which are so 
greatly desired by large numbers of 
people and which can be afforded 
only by large outlying parks. Among 
these very popular activities are fish- 
ing, boating, swimming, camping, 
hiking, nature study, picnicking and 
winter sports and these are the activ- 
ities which are most commonly car- 
ried on in the out-of-the-city parks. 
The contribution which these outly- 
ing areas make to the people of our 
crowded cities in the form of health- 
ful, enjoyable outdoor recreation in 
close contact with nature is unques- 
tioned, and we may look for a fur- 
ther extension of this type of recrea- 
tional opportunity in the years ahead. 

Any comprehensive survey of rec- 
reation today would require a con- 
sideration of the valuable services 
which are being rendered by a variety 
of municipal and private agencies 
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such as park and recreation. boards, 
school authorities, welfare depart- 
ments, settlements, young people's or- 
ganizations, churches, industries, 
housing authorities and others. All 
of these are making a contribution to 
the enrichment of living through the 
recreational opportunities which they 
afford. Successful community plan- 
ning involves cooperative action on 
the part of all of these agencies. Spe- 
cial mention should be made, how- 
ever of the important part which 
our public schools play in this entire 
program. 

As was previously noted, school 
authorities have developed a great 
variety of facilities for use in connec- 
tion with their extra-curricular and 
special interest programs. The ques- 
tion is being asked today why these 
school facilities should not be made 
available for the use of community 
groups. In a number of cities school 
plants are recognized for the use of 
the entire community and they are be- 
mg utilized during nonschool hours 


Photos by F. S. Lincoln 
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for a variety of recreational activities 
either under school or other auspices. 
With the growing demand for recrea- 
tion facilities for youth and adults as 
well as for children it is difficult to 
believe that communities will not in- 
sist that school facilities be made 
available to the fullest possible extent 
for the use of all in the community. 
Community use of the school plant 
is a factor of primary interest and 
concern to the architect, because suc- 
cessful use of school property by 
young people and adults outside of 
regular school hours is often depen- 
dent to a considerable degree upon 
the arrangement of such facilities as 
the gymnasium, auditorium, swim- 
ming pool, clubrooms, workshops and 
so forth. Unfortunately many school 
plants are being constructed today 
without these facilities or with little, 
if any, consideration of their possible 
community use. Even in cities where 
such use is not encouraged by school 
authorities at the present time, the 
possibility that in the future certain 


types of facilities in the school plant 
will be utilized by community groups 
makes it imperative that architects, 
when designing school buildings, 
should give careful consideration to 
the problems involved in such use. 
Their vision and effectiveness in pre- 
senting this problem to local school 
boards who may not be fully aware of 
its significance will result in greater 
public appreciation and use of the 
school plant and a future saving in 
school costs. 

There is perhaps no other type of 
planning which is more satisfying 
than planning for recreation, because 
if it is done wisely and well it will 
result in opportunities for joyous, 
creative and satisfying living. If 
those who are concerned with the 
planning and development of facil- 
ities which serve the recreational in- 
terests of the people are able to meet 
the challenge which increased leisure 
presents, they will contribute effec- 
tively to the future welfare of the 
American people. 
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The Architecture of Leisure 


By OSCAR FISHER 


FROM A NATION OF SPECTATORS, AMERICA HAS 
BECOME A NATION OF PARTICIPANTS. RECREA- 
TION HAS BECOME CONSTRUCTIVE RELAXATION, 
TRULY RE-CREATIVE AND FUNDAMENTALLY AC- 
TIVE. This is a vital element in a nation that has been termed 
"pleasure loving." Тһе medicine ball has replaced the medicine 
man. Тһе extent of change which this makes necessary in the 
types and quantity of facilities has only begun to be envisioned. 
The day is not far distant when it will be unthinkable to build 
housing, single family or multiple, without ample provisions for 
recreational activity. 

То trace the growth of provisions for recreation is to trace the 
emergence of great masses of people from long hours of toil at 
back-breaking labor tasks. Тһе close of the World War was the 
signal for the release of an inhibited demand for profitable use of 
leisure time which has continued to gain momentum. It received 
further impetus by the movement of large numbers of people from 
rural to urban ways of life. 

Recreation facilities for the urban dweller are what concern us 
mainly, for the country dweller is more adequately supplied by na- 
ture and tradition. In the city, however, the slightest effort by 
the individual toward satisfying his need for recreation creates 
an immediate need for the planner's mind and the laborer's hand. 
The slightest change in the urban dweller's whims often impels 
the erection of new facilities and the scrapping of old. It is this 
somewhat frenzied character of the demand that has given to the 
architecture of such facilities their ephemeral, temporary quality. 

Predictions of a diminishing need for other type structures are 
based upon the expectancy of stabilized population in the near 
future. The need for facilities for recreation, however, is expected 
to continue to expand due to the trend toward metropolitan life 
for more and more of our people.' 

These are the contributing factors which make planning for 
recreational use one of the brighest stars on the architectural 
horizon. HERE IS A FIELD OF ACTIVITY AT HAND 
FOR THE ARCHITECT WHICH WILL REACH INTO 
ALL CLASSES OF SOCIETY—A FIELD IN WHICH НЕ 
MAY TAKE A LEADING PART IN RESHAPING ONE 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF URBAN 
LIFE, WINNING FOR ARCHITECTURE THE KIND OF 
UNIVERSAL APPRECIATION AND UNDERSTANDING 
WHICH MEDICINE, FOR EXAMPLE, HAS WON FOR 
ITSELF. То take a part in this opportunity requires an аррге- 
ciation of the history and growth of recreational activity, its spe- 
cial requirements and its probable future. 


Growth and Changing Types visiting chautauqua. Provisions for 


leisure time activity have undergone 


Predominantly rural America was 
adequately supplied with recreation 
by the annual county fair and the 
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a rapid growth and a fundamental 
change since that time. Тһе canvas 
tents of the county fair have evolved 


into the concrete and glass structures 
of today. The field of recreation is 
estimated to represent a ten billion 
dollar a year industry absorbing one- 
sixth of our national income.? 

Тһе first public playground was 
opened in Brookline, Mass., in 1872. 
In 1935, 2,204 cities were maintain- 
ing 35,480 playgrounds and recrea- 
tion centers. The first motion picture 
theater was built 35 years ago. By 
1930 there were 22,731 theaters with 
a seating capacity of 11,300,000; suf- 
ficient for every man, woman and 
child to attend once every week and 
a half. Тһе automobile has made re- 
mote parks and beaches easily ac- 
cessible. Complete cities have been 
built and have flourished by virtue 
of their provisions for recreation 
alone. 

'The growth of recreation has been 
accompanied by a basic change in the 
types of activity and facilities. Rec- 
reation, as exemplified by the "street 
of the vanishing nickle" with its peep 
shows, shooting galleries, etc., is be- 
ing displaced by more wholesome ac- 
tive and cultural types. Swimming 
pools, tennis courts, gymnasiums and 
playgrounds have replaced the dreary 
sand-lot and innocuous peep shows. 

A constantly increasing demand 
and its recognized stability has been 
a factor in changing both the type of 
facility and the quality of its construc- 
поп. Papier-maché Coney Islands 
are no longer in vogue. In their place 
we have the new accent upon whole- 
some types of activity, provided for 
by structures built of permanent ma- 
terials, expressed by ample unfettered 
design. 

It is a characteristic of active types 
of recreation that they are organic in 
their growth. Where crowds go to 
swim, more crowds will be attracted. 
Cities that formerly had no swimming 
pools, after providing one, find them- 
selves with a public clamoring for 
more. Every new facility breeds a 
need for another. Camping, swim- 
ming, golfing, hiking, playfields, rec- 
reation centers, etc., have sprung to 
the forefront in American life. Тһе 
ingenuity of architects is being taxed 
and new solutions are in the plans. 


Estimates of Need 


Despite phenomenal growth, experts 
estimate that present provisions are 
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far short of requirements. Тһе ef- 
fective demand for the newer type 
facility is still greater than we have 
been able to supply. The inadequacy 
of existing facilities reaches out into 
all classes, all localities and all types. 
Minimum standards in recreation 
are rising continually. Those cities 
which have provided amply are being 
repaid through reduced delinquency. 
crime, accident and health costs.* 
The larger cities, for the most part, 
have faced the problem and are at- 
tempting to provide solutions. Small- 
er cities, however, have generally neg- 
lected to keep pace with this growing 
need for recreational facilities. 
Park acreage and recreational facil- 
ities in urban areas are only 43 per 
cent of an adequate minimum accord- 
ing to latest estimates by the National 
Resources Committee. The National 
Recreation Association calculates the 
adequacy of Children's Plavgrounds 
at 38 per cent, of Neighborhood Play- 
fields and athletic fields at 32 per cent, 
and of Indoor Recreation Centers at 
44 per cent. The national, state and 


PERCENTAGE OF DEVELOPED AREAS 
PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
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Compiled from “Urban Land Uses,’ by Harland Bartholomew 


local parks, reservations and private- 
ly-owned recreational areas now in- 
clude approximately 21 million acres. 
In its report to the President the 
National Resources Board recom- 
mended that the area of land for 
recreational use be increased to 84 
million acres.? 


Photo courtesy "The Concrete Way" 
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CROUND TLOON PLAN 


20 0 
FIELD HOUSE AT SWARTMORE COLLEGE 
An example of multiple-use planning. 
Plan above and exterior view below. 


Courtesy The American School and University 
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YEAR - ROUND SWIMMING POOL at 


Design Determinants 


Two factors are becoming important 
determinants of plan and design. 
First, the necessity for economy in 
leadership and maintenance staffs. 
Second, the stress upon participant 
rather than spectator types. 


Haarlem, Holland 
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Тһе Module—A Statement 


At the time of handicrafts, during the premachine civilization, the 
solar day of 24 hours ran smoothly in an uninterrupted succession 
from cause to effect. Тһе hands and the spirit worked together in 
perfect harmony, because the hands were fashioning at the instiga- 
tion of the spirit; raw material was transformed into finished 
product by the uninterrupted initiative of the artisan. Тһе diffi- 
culties, the handicaps and the successes followed each other in a 
continuous chain. [n short, existence was stimulated. The man was 
participating and this word in itself represents the essential 
elements of balance and moral satisfaction. 

From sunrise to sunset the hours passed smoothly. In addition, 
the father often worked together with his sons. The work was 


related to the family, and its quality was one of the reasons for 
existing. 
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This disc represents the 24-hour 
solar day in the period of handicrafts ; 
the time between two periods of sleep 
is a unit, 1. 

If, on the other hand, zone "A" 
expresses the normal quantum of nec- 
essary and sufficient interest which 
to man is his reason for existing (the 
feeling of being active, responsible, 
creative, participating), the undula- 
tions B, Bi, Вә, etc., show that in 
spite of differences in individuals the 
real quantum stays close to the 
normal, 2. 


The Machine Age 


The machine makes machines; the 
job is taken away from the hands and 
given to the machine to be executed. 
An arbitrary hierarchy is established ; 
starting with the chief, the technicians 
and inventors on top and going down 
to the foreman, to the skilled worker 
and unskilled labor. For those on the 
apex of the pyramid, the spiritual in- 
terest is sharp, far above the average ; 
for the others, the interest falls so low 
that it practically disappears ; there is 
indifference, there is no feeling of 
participation, there is but depression, 
therefore discouragement, boredom 
and demoralization. 

Certain jobs were not as hard hit 
by mechanization; but others—most 
of industry—create around them a sea 
of boredom. 

On the disc of the 24-hour solar 
day of the future machine civilization, 
a sector unknown up to the present 
time will appear, it is the large sector 
representing the recreation of the 
machine age, 3. 

Today, because of inefficient trans- 
portation, the movie and the saloon, 
the solar cycle is used badly rather 
than well. 

What will be the pleasures of the 
future? They are destined to consti- 
tute the real day of the modern man, 
an eminently productive day, on a 
human plane, physical and spiritual ; 
culture of the body (physical recu- 
peration), culture of the spirit, ex- 
pression of initiative (handicraft 
without commercial reward), sport 
(absorption of competitive spirit) 
and family. The section will be com- 
pleted thusly. 

It is when leisure time will be or- 
ganized and planned that the com- 
pletely productive day of the real 
man will appear: 
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by Le Corbusier 


Participation in work. 
Care of the body. 
Spiritual culture. 
Family. 

Sleep. 


тһ оого — 


This outlines the work to be un- 


dertaken by the authorities; it con- Ane industry 
cerns the management of cities . 4. 
(architecture and city planning). "ia er 
This concerns industry which is reg- 
ulated by the solar day of 24 hours. A A x. 

/ 
Rural economy 15 regulated by the y ҮЙЕ ж 
solar year of 365 days with four sca- До mew Ха acc б. 


sons. Rural life and industrial life 
are fundamentally different. 


In the day's order in rural life there NY 
is (as there always has been) an CA 2 
admirable balance between work and =, 
spirit. Leisure time 15 entirely differ- А 


ent than in industrial life. Instead of nmi mr» 
the clock, the calendar rules. Accord- 

ing to the season, the rural day is (саға 
busy or free. When the farmer is busy 

he is in the category of the handi- 205 dea 
craft artisan. It is in his seasons of 4 0040-2 


leisure that he requires organization 
and planning as well as the industrial 
worker. gut 


DR. THORNDIKE found that—"the 
professional group spent the least 
average percentage of its leisure 
time for pure entertainment, devot- 
ing 50.7 per cent of its free hours 
to that end, compared with 59.8 per 
cent for the sales class and 57.2 
per cent for the factory group." 
Thus supporting Le Corbusier's an- 
alysis made without benefit of 
surveys. 
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Requirements for 


SATISFACTORY STANDARDS 
for community recreation are difficult 
to estabhsh in the abstract for any 
size city. Too many important factors 
vary for any given size and between 


various sizes. Minimum standards 
are, all too often, applied mechanically 
and become inflexible maximum: 
standards. 


The qualifying factors are many 
and should be weighed in connection 
with any general list of standards. 
These factors influence the type, size 
and location of facilities. Some of 
these are: 

Population density. Congested areas 
need more open space and facilities. 


Characteristics of the people. Sizes of 
families, traditions, habits of recrea- 
tion. 


Natural advantages. Proximity to 
waterfront, woodlands, countryside. 


City plan. The location of open spaces 
and facilities for recreation are an im- 
portant influence in determining the 
direction and rate of city growth. 
They can also be a determining fac- 
tor in tvpes of surrounding land use. 


Climatic conditions. Regional differ- 
ences affect the stress on active or in- 
active types and the amount required. 
Topography. Affects the availability 
of certain type areas and may enforce 
substitution for other types. 


Economic status. Affects type and ге- 


quirements. 


The type of city. Predominant type of 
work, whether it is heavy industry, 
light manufacturing, commercial, sea- 
sonal, the length of working day and 
many other factors decidedly affect 
the proper standards for recreation in 
any city. To achieve a desirable stan- 
dard any given community will re- 
quire intelligent planning on a city- 
wide or even regional basis. 


Standard for Cities—Types 
of Areas 


There is general agreement with 
reference to total space requirements 
and types of areas that should be pro- 
vided. 


Acreage. Subject to local variations, 
There should be at least оле acre of 
park and recreation space for each 
100 of the city's population. This is 
a practicable minimum which several 
cities have already surpassed. 
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Communities 


WYTHENSHAWE, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, A TOWN FOR 100,000. A permanent 
agricultural belt of 1,000 acres. Scattered open spaces comprise another 1,000 
acres. A total open space of 1 acre to 50 people. Space for outdoor recreation 
including a 100-acre golf course. The park contains 250 acres. Two parkways with 


an average right-of-way of 300 feet. 


Sites are reserved for a civic cen- 


ter, schools, churches, shopping and industry. The shopping districts are placed 
at the juncture of four "neighborhood units." 


Preschool Playfields 


Small areas for children of preschool 
age. Especially required in congested 
areas. Тһе demand for this type may 
be expected to expand greatly in the 
near future, as it already has in Eng- 
land where it is operated in connec- 
tion with nurseries. 


Size and Number: 5,000 to 10,000 
square feet. One to each 1,000 popu- 
lation. 


Location: [n all residential areas ex- 
cept those predominated by older or 
transient population. Children should 
not be required to cross a street to 
reach playfields. Sometimes desirable 
to combine with a neighborhood or 
children's playground. 


Plan: Should be surrounded with a 
low fence or hedge and shade trees or 
other shelter. Central grass plot and 
concrete walk separating apparatus 
area from grass plot. 


Equipment: One or more sand boxes 
with movable covers; block-building 
platforms adjoining the sand boxes; 
sand tools; large building blocks; 
small slide; playhouses ; several chair 
swings; a few low seesaws; low 
drinking fountain ; benches and tables 
for quiet games for mothers, nurses 
and older sisters; shelter for baby 
carriages and from sudden rains ; flag- 
pole; bird bath; play materials. If 
the sand box is not under a tree a 
trellis should be erected over it and 
vines planted along the trellis. 
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Children's Playgrounds 


For children between the ages ot five 
and fifteen ; the common type of play- 
ground which, however, has changed 
in size, layout and equipment. 


Size and Number: From three to seven 
acres. At least sufficient to provide 
one acre for each 1,000 population. 


Location: At least one for each square 
mile of residential area. More in 
congested areas. Children of primary 
school age should not be required to 


walk more than 14 mile-!14 mile in 
heavy traffic neighborhoods. Desir- 


able to adjoin the elementary school 
site, and away from heavy traffic, 
noise and smoke. 


Plan: Among the usual features are: 
apparatus arca; open space for games 
of younger children; wading pool; 
sheltered area for handcraft and quiet 
games; informal outdoor theater or 
story-telling corner; shelter house 
(unless the school building provides 
needed facilities) ; special areas for 
games and sports such as play- 
ground baseball diamonds, volley ball, 
basketball, paddle tennis, handball 
and horseshoe courts; straightaway 
running track, jumping pits and prob- 
ably one or two tennis courts. In 
some neighborhoods a special section 
for children of preschool age will be 
provided. Тһе various areas should 
be separated by paths. hedges or 
fences where necessary. The entire 
area should, as a rule, be fenced and 
a planting strip provided outside the 
fence. Shade trees should also be pro- 


vided around the borders and espe- 
cially in the play lot. 


Neighborhood Playfields 


For young people and adults. May 
be combined with the children's play- 
ground. 


Size and Number: 10 to 20 acres. The 
size should be governed by the popu- 
lation density. One acre should be 
provided for each 1,000 population. 


Location: One in each square mile of 
residential area. Desirable to locate 
at or near the junior or senior high 
school site. 


Plan: Not more than three acres will 
usually be developed for a children's 
playground for the immediate neigh- 
borhood A major part of the area will 
be devoted to fields for games and 
sports such as baseball, football, soc- 
cer, softball, field hockey; also for 
handball, volley ball, tennis, croquet 
and other courts. Other features may 
be a bowling green, archery court, 
outdoor theater. А special section 
should be provided for the exclusive 
use of older girls and women. Usually 
there is a quarter-mile running track 
and essential facilities for track and 
feld events. The area may also pro- 
vide one or more outdoor fireplaces 
and benches and tables for neighbor- 
hood picnics. Unless bathing facili- 
ties are provided elsewhere in the 
neighborhood served by the area, an 
outdoor swimming pool may be essen- 
tial. 

Unless the school building provides 
suitable facilities there should be a 


GRANDE 


STREET 


held nouse with sanitary facilities, 
lockers, dressing and shower rooms ; 
also a place for the storage of equip- 
ment, and the director’s office. Fre- 
quently the building also contains 
recreation rooms such as a gymna- 
sium, clubrooms, craft rooms or an 
auditorium for social, dramatic and 
other events. If the area contains a 
swimming pool the building will also 
serve as a bathhouse and provide the 
needed facilities. 

The entire area should be attrac- 
tively landscaped and as much should 
be in turf as is practicable. If pos- 
sible, one or more small groves of 
trees should be in the area which 
should, especially through border 
plantings, present an attractive park- 
like appearance. 


Equipment: The same types of equip- 
ment are needed as for the children’s 
playground, although frequently a 
greater amount will be required to 
take care not only of the people in 
the immediate vicinity but the larger 
numbers who come írom further 
afield. Additional types of outdoor 
and indoor equipment will be needed 
for the building, swimming pool and 
the special game supplies. As a rule, 
movable bleachers are preferable for 
this type of area to permanent seat- 
ing facilities. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAYFIELD con- 
nected with a Junior High School in 
Pasadena, California. Segregation of 
related activities and maximum use of 
the area are typical of Pasadena. 


Courtesy clmerican School and University. 
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Large Parks and Parkways 


Providing a retreat from the noise 
and rush of city traffic and a pleasant 
environment for engaging in recrea- 
tional activities. 


100 acres and up- 
ward for the parks. The parkways 
may vary in width. Not less than 
one acre for each 400 population. 


Size and Number: 


Location and Plan: Modern practice in 
city planning calls for the linking to- 
gether of the city park system by 
means of parkways. It is considered 
best practice to make these “Free- 
ways." А freeway is a parkway to 
which abutting properties have no 
right of access, light or air. An in- 
tegrated system of intown and green- 
belt parks surrounding the city with 
connecting green wedges is the ideal. 
Parts should be devoted to various 
types of woodland, open lawn, mead- 
ow and valley. A minimum of roads, 
as many water areas as possible, paths 
for walkers, bridle trails, and parking 
space which should be provided near 
the entrance. 


Activities and Facilities: Boating, 
swimming, skating, skiing, toboggan- 
ning, zoological garden, botanical 
garden, nature trail, shelters, com- 
fort stations, outdoor theater, pic- 
nicking, games and sports of various 
types, restaurant, benches, shelters 
and comfort stations at strategic 
points. In addition, the equipment 
used in playgrounds may be included 
near the borders of the park. 
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Special Recreation Areas 


Other type areas gaining favor in 
many cities. Although these facilities 
are sometimes included in the areas 
listed above, most often they are 
found in special areas. 


Golf Courses 


Most golf courses are on areas espe- 
cially provided for this purpose. Land 
of uneven topography with some 
woodland is best. 


Size and Number: At least 40 or 50 
acres are required for а nine-hole 
course and not less than one hundred 
acres for an eighteen-hole course. At 
least one 9-hole course for each 27,- 
000 population or one 18-hole course 
for each 54,000 population. 


Location and Plan: Not required to be 
close to residential areas. Acquiring 
land for golf courses which pay for 
their upkeep is looked upon as an ex- 
cellent method for cities to provide 
for future park areas. 


Activities and Facilities: Besides the 
playing course, a clubhouse is needed. 
Sometimes tennis courts, bowling and 
putting greens and other game courts 
are provided near the clubhouse. The 
course is often used for winter sports. 


Water Areas 


Access to natural areas and creation 
of artificial lakes and swimming pools 
for scenic beauty, boating and swim- 
ming. These have become the most 
popular types of area for recreation. 


Size and Number: As the standards 
for these areas vary considerably for 
each city they cannot be established 
in the abstract. Тһе total area re- 
quired will be greatly dependent up- 
on the natural character of the city's 
location. There should be outdoor 
swimming facilities adequate to serve 
one tenth of the population per day. 
There should be 100 square feet of 
beach for each bather present at one 
time. When separate swimming pools, 
one acre suffices for small pools and 
several acres for larger pools where 
parking space should be provided. 


Location and Plan: The location and 
plan will also vary with the natural 
terrain. Sometimes part of larger 
recreation areas, swimming pools may 
be separate but are frequently in- 
cluded in playgrounds or playfields. 


Activities and Facilities: In addition to 
the swimming area a bathhouse is 
required, playground apparatus and 
game courts, life saving and sports 
equipment, diving boards, floats. The 


use of swimming pools for skating in 
the winter time has been much de- 
bated. Тһе practicability will depend 
upon the type of construction em- 
ployed. There is danger of cracking 
caused by expansion and damage to 
the water supply and drainage sys- 
tems through freezing. 


Athletic Fields 


Intended primarily for highly organ- 
ized games or sports. 


Size: An area smaller than five acres 
is unsatisfactory, often as large as 
twenty acres. 


Location and Plan: Sometimes part of 
a high school site or neighborhood 
playfield. In large stadiums exten- 
sive parking areas are required. 


Activities and Facilities: А quarter- 
mile running track in which are laid 
out a football or soccer field, a base- 
ball diamond and facilities for field 
events. Unless locker, shower and 
toilet rooms are provided under the 
stadium a special field house is re- 
quired. Space for maintenance equip- 
ment and supplies is essential. 


Camping and Picnicking Grounds 


То afford facilities for camping and 
Sunday outings for city groups of 
either boys, girls, adults or family 
groups. 


Size: A minimum desirable site is 
twenty acres. Some occupy sites of 
several hundred acres. 


Location and Plan: As a rule on land 
a considerable distance from the city. 
Should have a body of water suitable 
for swimming. 


Activities and Facilities: Facilities for 
camping, cabins, dining room, recrea- 
tion hall, nature museums, service 
buildings, boathouse, bathhouse. 


Other Areas 


Additional areas, often provided in 
those above, and their desirable mini- 
mums are: 


Baseball Diamonds: At least one to 
each six thousand population. 


Tennis Courts: Not less than one for 
each two thousand population. 


Indoor Centers: Containing gymna- 
sium, auditorium, swimming, arts 
and crafts, music, drama and other 
groups. One for each twenty thou- 
sand population. 


Miscellaneous: For softball, quoits, 
horseshoe pitching, badminton, winter 
sports, volley ball, etc. 
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CHECK LIST OF STRUCTURES 


Museum (Art, Nature, Science) 
Arboretums 
Aquariums 
Botanical Gardens 
Zoos 
Amphitheaters 
Shelters 
Clubhouses 
Swimming Pools 
Bathhouses 
Boathouses 
Recreation Centers 
Pavilions 

Craft Shops 
Stables 

Lodges 

Camp Buildings 
Planetariums 
Administration 
Comfort Stations 
Theaters (Indoor, Outdoor) 
Bandstands 
Wading Pools 


CHECK LIST OF FACILITIES 


Athletic Fields 
Archery Courts 

B.B. Diamonds (Hand) 
B.B. Diamonds (Soft) 
Basketball Courts 
Bathing Beaches 
Bathhouses 

Bocci Courts 

Bowling Greens 
Bridle Paths 

Coasting Hills 
Concert Areas 
Country Pools 
Cricket Fields 
Croquet Courts 
Curling Rinks 

Dance Areas 

Diving Pools 

Farm Plots 

Field Houses 
Flagpoles 

Floodlights 

Football Fields 
Football Soccer Fields 
Forums 

Grandstands 

Giant Strides 

Golf Courses 
Gymnasiums (Indoors) 
Handball Courts 
Hockey Fields 
Horizontal Ladders 
Horseshoe Pitching Courts 
Horizontal Bar Outfits 
Ice Skating Areas 
Jungle Gyms 
Kindergarten Classes 
Lockers (For Dressing} 
Merry-Whirl Outfits 
May Party Areas 
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Model Yacht Ponds 
Model Yacht Storage 
Nature Trails 

Paddle Tennis Courts 
Parallel Bar Outfits 
Pavilions 

Pianos 

Picnic Areas 
Playgrounds for Children 
Playhouses (Portable) 
Portable Motion Picture Screens 
Portable Showers 
Portable Stage 
Quoits 

Recreation Areas 
Recreation Buildings 
Recreation Piers 
Roller Skating Areas 
Roller Skating Tracks 
Row Boating 

Running Tracks 
Saucer Showers 
School Farms 


NOTE: Minimums and standards from the National Recreation Association. 
list of Structures from the National Park Service Municipal Recreation Survey. Check 


Seesaw Outfits 

Shower Baths 

Shuffleboard Courts 

Skiing Areas 

Skippo Courts 
Slides—Kindergarten 
Slides—Playground 

Soccer Fields 

Stadium (Running Track, etc.) 
Swings—Garden 

Swings, Outfit, Jr. 

Swings, Outfit, Kindergarten 
Swings, Outfit, Sr. 
Swimming Pools 

Table Games 

Table Games, Kindergarten 
Table Games, Ping Pong 
Table—Sand 

Tennis Courts 

Toboggan Chute 

Track and Field Events 
Volley Ball Areas 

Wading Pools 


List of Facilities from the New York Department of Parks report. 


National and State Parks: 


A Review 


Check 


IN THE LAST four years recreation has received a great deal of 
attention from various Federal bureaus and emergency organiza- 
tions. More than 16 million acres of land are now administered by 
the National Park Service. The Works Progress Administration 
has built or improved 5,722 parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, etc. 
These include 1,400 swimming pools, 6,000 tennis courts, 640 golf 
courses. 

The Emergency Conservation Work program has assisted the 
National Park Service and many State organizations in carrying 
forward the development of 46 large “recreational demonstration 
areas” near large cities throughout the country. Nearly every 
state in the Union is planning and developing State park and 
recreational areas. In the last 3/5 years, State park areas, if two 
New York States arcas be excluded, have been increased 7O per 
cent." 

The development of a representative group of demonstration 
parks is reviewed on the following pages by Mr. Earle S. Draper, 
Director, Land Planning and Housing Division, Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

These are related to the emergency program which has developed 
nearly 500,000 acres of national parks, advancing the normal 
program 25 years. 


1Park, Parkway and Recreational area study. U. S. Department of the Interior. National Park 
Service. 
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Demonstration Parks in The Tennessee Valley 


By EARLE S. DRAPER, Direcfor, Land 
Planning and Housing Division, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


THE SERIES of reservoirs being 
created by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for the unified control of the 
"Tennessee River and its tributaries 
will ultimately form one of the largest 
bodies of inland water in America. 

Where necessary to protect these 
reservoirs from the danger of filling 
with silt and other damage it is the 
policy of the Authority to purchase 
strips of land along the shorelines so 
that erosion may be directly con- 
trolled. Also, in some cases it is 
cheaper to buy tracts of adjacent land 
than to relocate roads to serve 
severed property. 

One of the major responsibilities 
of the Authority is to devise prac- 
ticable ways and means for the 
utilization of these thousands of acres 
of land wherever such use does not 
detract from the essential purpose of 
reservoir protection. Тһе TVA re- 
alizes that this chain of lakes extend- 
ing for hundreds of miles through 
the Valley will enhance the attrac- 
tions of a region already rich in 
scenery and climate—the raw mater- 
ials of the recreation industry. There- 
fore, it is evident that the provision 
of recreational facilities at strategic 
points, convenient to both tourists and 
the local population, is an important 
element in the development of certain 
areas along the reservoir shorelines. 

Thus, through the combined efforts 
of the TVA, the National Park Ser- 
vice, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, appropriate areas bordering 
the Authority’s new reservoirs are be- 
ing developed as wilderness parks 
reproducing as nearly as possible the 
primeval conditions familiar to the 
early travelers and settlers of the 
region. 

In a detailed study to determine 
the proper utilization of the acreage 
acquired by the TVA as a protective 
zone around Norris Reservoir, a defi- 
nite need was found for at least two 
large-scale parks in the vicinity of 
Knoxville and outlying communities 
and centers of tourist interest. The 
Authority set aside two extensive 
tracts known as Norris Park and Big 
Ridge Park which, although opened 
to the public only last year, already 
play an important part in the out- 
door activities of the people of the 
locality as well as tourists. 

Both of these parks are accessible 
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either by modern highways or from 
Norris Lake by boat. In each park, 
relatively small areas were set aside 
for intensive development; the re- 
mainder perpetuating as nearly as 
possible the natural conditions of the 
upper Tennessee Valley during pio- 
neer days. Only short stretches of 
improved road lead into the park 
areas, as the intention is to encourage 
hiking and camping within the boun- 
daries rather than mere sightseeing. 

These two parks are linked by the 
tract of land known as Norris Town 
Forest which extends between them 
along the shore of Norris Reservoir. 
This wooded tract of several thous- 
and acres is being maintained as a 
demonstration of the application of 
practical methods of forest manage- 
ment on a sustained yield basis. For 
instance, the residents of Norris are 
permitted to cut dead trees for use 
in their fireplaces, and it is expected 
that controlled logging operations will 
eventually be allowed in certain ma- 
tured areas of the forest. Reforesta- 
tion is being carried forward where 
needed in the area and, for recreation 
use, the Town Forest also supple- 
ments the wilderness areas of the two 
adjoining parks. 

NORRIS PARK contains 3,887 
acres, about forty of which have been 
intensively developed. Lying approx- 
imately 26 miles from Knoxville and 
extending between the town of Norris 
and the reservoir, this tract has a 
frontage of about three miles along 
the water which, together with the 


A TYPE OF RECREATIONAL PARK gain- 


ing greater favor every year. Norris 
Park, Tennessee, devleoped by the Tenn- 
essee Valley Authority, the National 
Park Service and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 


high scenic character of the locality, 
makes it especially desirable for rec- 
reational use. 

The highest elevation within the 
park is Reservoir Hill, on the crest 
of which the water supply for the 
town of Norris is stored. A winding 
drive leads up this steep hill from 
the top of which a widespread pan- 
orama is visible in every direction, 
including views of Norris Dam on 
one hand, and Norris Town on the 
other. Adequate parking space, a 
picnic ground, and an open-walled 
overlook shelter are provided at this 
vantage point. 

In approaching the main entrance 
to Norris Park from the south, a 
striking contrast to the huge bulk of 
the nearby powerhouse and dam is 
an old-time water mill which has 
been reconstructed as an early ex- 
ample of  water-power utilization. 
Formerly located on a stream now in- 
undated by the waters of Norris 
Reservoir, this old gristmill had been 
in continuous operation by members 
of the same family which constructed 
it 140 years ago. All of the mill's 
mechanism was hand-made of fire- 
hardened wood and hammered iron. 

Entering the park near the east 
abutment of Norris Dam, an improved 
road leads into the intensely devel- 
oped area. Near this point, and over- 
looking Norris Dam and Reservoir, 
an improved picnic ground, complete 
with parking areas, shelter, toilets, 
table-and-bench combinations, ovens, 
and drinking fountains has been pro- 
vided. An improved campground 
with individual turnouts, where trail- 
ers may be parked or tents pitched, 
is served by a centrally located wash 
house and electric lines, and a fresh 
water supply ; tables and benches have 
been installed. 

The recreation lodge with its open 
terraces extending across front and 
rear is a popular gathering place for 
both day-outing visitors and as a 
lounge and meeting place for vaca- 
tionists occupying the cabins and 
camp grounds. A fully equipped 
kitchen is available for the prepara- 
tion of meals and refreshments. A 
small commissary opening off the 
lobby carries soft drinks and light 
food supplies for campers. Toilet 
facilities for men and women are also 
provided in the building. 

Immediately across the road from 
the recreation lodge an outdoor thea- 
ter is well adapted for theatrical pro- 
ductions, concerts, school exercises, 
pageants, addresses, and other pre- 
sentations before groups. Located in 
a natural bowl in the hillside, with a 
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native stone retaining wall marking 
the stage level and with seats of split 
logs, this unpretentious theater forms 
an attractive feature of the develop- 
ment. Spotlights, footlights and the 
necessary equipment for producing 
plays are provided. 

The park superintendent's cottage 
is located so that all tratfic must pass 
it on the way to the cabin group. 
This is a six-room, fully equipped 
cottage with an office and a detached 
two-car garage. 

Fifteen cabins were available for 
occupancy last year and, due to the 
great demand during the season, five 
more cabins have recently been built. 
Of these twenty cabins, five are of 
duplex type—thus providing twenty- 
five housing units. Each cabin ac- 
commodates two to four people and 
extra cots may be arranged for if 
desired. All of the cabins are sup- 
plied with running water and all have 
inside toilets and showers except five 
which are served by a centrally lo- 
cated wash house. Басһ cabin is 
completely equipped for housekeep- 
ing, so that the vacationist need sup- 
ply only food. 

А riding stable where saddle- 
horses may be rented from a con- 
cessionnaire has been a popular fea- 
ture at this park. A hostler's cot- 
tage has been provided, and there 
is a service building for use as a 
truck garage and repair shop. 

An ingenious floating dock and 
stairway has proved entirely satis- 
factory as a means of docking small 
boats at all times despite the expected 
variation of water level resulting from 
the reservoir draw-down. At present 
no bathing beach has been provided 
in this park, but plans are under 
way to satisfy this need. 

THE PARK AT BIG RIDGE 
consists of approximately 4,500 acres, 
of which about 100 acres have been 
intensively developed. Lying about 
twelve miles east of the town of Nor- 
ris, this park is unique in that it is 
practically surrounded by the waters 
of Norris Reservoir, with only a 
narrow neck of land connecting it 
with the mainland. The hight point 
in this island-like park rises more 
than 500 feet above the surface of the 
water: overlooking the reservoir at a 
point where it is several miles wide 
and inundating the former site of the 
old village of Loyston, now lying sub- 
merged more than a hundred feet 
below the surface of the water. 

'The intensively developed portion 
of this park is located on the shores of 
а 45-асге constant-level lake formed 
bv damming an arm of the reservoir 
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THE PATTERN OF THE NATIONAL PARKS, MONUMENTS AND FOREST PRESERVES. 


America's expanding recreational lands. 


so that the impounded water is not 
subject to the seasonal draw-down ot 
the main body of water. The con- 
crete dam is about fifty feet high and 
nearly 200 feet long, with a timbered 
guardrail safeguarding the footway 
along the crest. 

The bathing beach at Big Ridge 
Lake has been developed around a 
peninsula jutting into the lake. There 
is à bathhouse with dressing rooms 
and showers, and a sand beach with a 
diving platform and springboards. А 
wading pool for children is separ- 
ated from the deeper water used by 
the more advanced swimmers. Water 
is pumped from the middle of the 
lake to freshen the areas along the 
beach. A boathouse with a 75-foot 
pier for mooring small pleasure boats 
is another popular feature of the lake 
development. Other provisions are 
similar to those ім Norris Park. 

THE DEMONSTRATION 
PARKS AT WHEELER, WIL- 
SON, AND PICKWICK LAND- 
ING DAMS have been developed on 
the basis of day-outing parks rather 
than vacation camps. However, it is 
intended that cabins and other facili- 
ties for extended outings will be pro- 
vided in these parks whenever the 
need becomes evident. 

A Negro park in the Wilson Dam 
reservation has been developed in a 
manner similar to the other demon- 
stration parks in this area. This park 
is complete with picnic grounds, shel- 
ter, sanitary facilities and improved 
paths; but no cabins have yet been 
built as the users seem to favor day- 
outings rather than more extended 
visits. 


Courtesy National Park Service 


A demonstration park is being de- 
veloped near Huntsville, Alabama. 
Here the park area consists of about 
2,000 acres of heavily wooded land 
on Monte Sano Mountain which 
overlooks the City of Huntsville, ly- 
ing more than a thousand feet below. 

For more than a hundred years 
Monte Sano Mountain has been a 
favorite vacation spot, and at various 
times summer cottages and a few 
permanent homes as well as a large 
resort hotel have been built on the 
mountain. 

Seven vacation cabins have been 
built in Monte Sano Park, and eight- 
een more are contemplated. These 
are of stone, as 1s the nearby recrea- 
tional lodge. 

Near the parking areas are picnic 
grounds with outdoor ovens and 
table-and-bench combinations, drink- 
ing founts, sanitary facilities and 
shelters. Two overlook shelters are 
to be built on commanding heights 
at the edge of the stone bluffs which 
encircle the development. 

A superintendent's cottage and gar- 
age of frame construction as well as 
a riding stable and service building 
group have been finished with rough- 
sawn siding to harmonize with the 
heavily wooded surroundings. 

А 75,000-gallon reinforced concrete 
storage reservoir and connected water 
supply mains are now under con- 
struction, as is the sewage disposal 
system. 

The Monte Sano undertaking is 
significant, in that city, country, state, 
and three agencies of the Federal 
government all contributed to the 
successful launching of the project. 
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B BADMINTON BUILDING 
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Badminton Building for the New Haven 
Lawn Tennis Association. А frank solu- 
tion architecturally, from the dignified 
treatment of the front to the honest dis- 
play of structure in the interior, this 
building admirably serves its purpose. 
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The form of the patented "Arch-Roof*" 
gives the greatest height where it is 
most needed. 


Cost $17,800. 


Special heating system Фо prevent air 
currents interfering with ?he game. 


Roof—Gypsteel plank. 


Floor—Concrete asphalt; playing sur- 
face, hardwood maple. 


Rear wall—Corrugated Transite to be 
removed for later addition. 


*Patented arch by The Arch-Roof Con- 
struction Co., Inc., New York City. 
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Lower photo by F. S. Lincoln 
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Recreation center by Architect Oscar 
Stonorov designed for a World's Fair 
project. Consists of three buildings ar- 
ranged about a circular swimming pool. 
The buildings contain, reading clockwise 
from lower left: gymnasium, swimming 
pool, cafeteria, locker rooms and facili- 
ties; a library, art gallery, workshops 
and a scientific laboratory and museum; 
a large auditorium for plays, music, 
movies, dance and lectures. 
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CSN Public Works Administration 


Court, 


Photo by Works Progress Administration 


1. Art Museum, University of 
Virginia. Edmund S. Campbell 
and R. E. Lee Taylor, archi- 
tects. 


2. Tourist Information Station, 
Portland, Maine, built by the 
WPA. 


3. Baxter part-time village 
built by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, showing the com- 
munity recreation building as 
the focal point of the plan. 


4. A gymnasium for the Ore- 


"n" : Р gon State Normal School at 
UNE S ДЕР тұл OO к ^ a o d MENT. ат ЖЕ Monmouth. 

4 | Public Works Administration photo 
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Resettlement Administration 
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1. Recreation project proposed for Palm 
Springs, California. Planned for a site 
located within walking distance of the 
center of town. The swimming pool is 
surrounded оп three sides by shops, 
apartments and dressing rooms. These 
afford protection on the north, leaving 
the south open for sunlight and view. 


2. Physical Training Center for the man- 


agement, Manchester Building Trades 
Exhibition, Manchester, England. Peter 
Cooke is the architect who placed first 
in the competition. 


The rear building is the gymnasium; the 
central cross section contains dressing 
and locker rooms; the entrance hall and 
offices are in the front portion with 
clubrooms on the second floor. 
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1. Golf House, Pelham Bay Park, Bronx, 
New York. 


2. Shelter—Lake Worth State Park, 
Texas. 


3, 4. Playground shelters—Designed by 
Carl Fricke for the National Recreation 
Association. The two-story type is par- 
ticularly suited to small intensively used 
play areas as it increases the amount 
of available play space. The one-story 
type is well suited for year-round use. 


CLUB ROOM 
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Courtesy Dept. of Parks, New York City 
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ES SWIMMING POOLS 
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New York City Department of Parks 


1. Swimming and diving pools, Sunset 
Park, Brooklyn, New York. 


2. Genesee Valley Park Pool, Rochester, 
New York, showing excellent lighting 
results. Westinghouse underwater and 
overhead floodlighting. 


3. Indoor swimming pool, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, New York. Randolph 
Evans, architect. Recirculating water 
with Wallace and Tiernan chlorination 
system. 


4. Tompkinsville pool, Staten Island, New 


York. 
4 Photo New York City Dept. of Parks 
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Works Progress Administration photo 
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1. Swimming pool at Shushan Airport, 
New Orleans, La., with a pleasing use 
of concrete for benches, diving board 
stands, etc. 


2. Swimming pool and bathhouse for 
Leonard Florsheim, Highland Park, llli- 
nois. Benjamin Marshall, architect. 


3. Large swimming pool and bathhouse, 
Crotona Park, Bronx, New York. 


4, 5. Aarau Municipal Baths on the River 
Aar, Switzerland. Adolf Studer, archi- 
tect, and M. Schnyder, engineer. Con- 
tains eight basins; one large pool; two 
beginners' pools; four children's pools 
and a wading pool for infants. 
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Courtesy Gavin Hadden 
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Courtesy Gavin Hadden 


1. Tennis Court Building at Beverly, 
Mass., designed by Gavin Hadden. The 
type of patented construction is dic- 
tated by the tennis ball's path and maxi- 
mum daylighting. Floodlights are placed 
for similar results at night. 


2. Covered tennis courts at Cove Neck, 
New York, designed by Gavin Hadden. 
A similar solution for more than one 
court, 


3. Concrete tennis courts constructed on 
top of a reservoir at Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 


Courtesy Public Works Administration 
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1, 2. Typical cabin interiors, Norris Park, 
Tennessee. 


3. Playhouses in Сак Park, Illinois. Frank 
Lloyd Wright, architect. 


4. Guest Lodge, Mimi Itasca, National 
Park Service. 


5. Fountain Shelter, Lake Guernsey State 
Park, Wyoming. 


6. Shelter, Clarence Fahenstock Memo- 
rial Park, New York. 


Courtesy National Park Service & 
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AMPHITHEATERS- BAND SHELLS 


M ed 


Photo by WPA 


1 
1. Amphitheater at Allentown, Pa. Trees 
serve as an effective backdrop making 
a simple but dramatic setting for per- 
formances. Built by the WPA. 
2. Band shell at Fort Scott, Kansas. 
Gerald A. Griffin, architect. Reinforced 
concrete construction. 
3. Band shell—Toledo Zoo Park, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
3 


ye М 
Courtesy Portland Cement Association 2 
Photo by WPA 
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EJ AMUSEMENT PARK 


Buildings in Blackpool! Pleasure Beach, 
England, designed by Joseph Emberton, 
F.R.1.B.A. The spirit of buffoonery takes 
on a new significance in these excellent 
structures. Temporary structures built 
of rough texture painted wallboard to 
simulate concrete. The disposition of 
mass is cleverly designed to further the 
illusion. 


1. The "Fun House." 


2. The "Grand National." 


3. The "Pleasure Beach Express," a min- 


iature railway station. 
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AQUARIUM-ZOO 
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1. Sea lions' diving platform, Delaware 
Zoo, Buffalo, New York. 


2, 3. The Aquarium, Toledo Zoo, Toledo, 
Ohio. Constructed by the WPA. 


4. Monkey House, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Another WPA contribution. 
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Hina Galloway photo 


New York City Department of Parks 
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1. А model playground on c vacant lot 
in New York City. Murals have been 
painted on the walls of surrounding 
Euildings. 


2. А playground on the margin of a large 
park, Central Park, New York. 


3. Play space on the roof of the Juniata 
Park Housing Project, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YACHT EUP 


Yacht Club at Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex, 
England. Joseph Emberton, architect. A 
building for a type of recreation which 
is gaining wider interest both here and 
in Europe. Motorboating especially is 
becoming a more popular sport and will 
vndoubtedly require more buildings of 
this type. 
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SPORTS-PLANS AND EQUIPMENT 


SECTION HALF  ELEVATION SHOWING TARGET 
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SPORTS-PLANS AND EQUIPMENT 
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The standards of SPORTS- 
PLANS AND EQUIPMENT 
were developed by draftsmen 
supplied by the IVPA for the 


Surfacing Play Areas 


IN DECIDING upon the proper sur- 
face for play areas, the following fac- 
tors must be considered: 

Climatic conditions; particularly in 
regard to the effects of freezing and 
thawing, extreme heat and amount of 
rainfall, 

Natural soil condition. 

Location and size of area. 

Type of activities. 

Length of plaving season. 

Suitability for lighting. 

Availabilitv of materials. 

The desirable qualities in а sur- 
face are: resilience, good drainage. 
freedom from dust, durability, non- 
abrasiveness, cleanliness. firmness., 
smoothness, utility, cost, appearance. 


Types of Surfaces Used 


Turf: Impracticable on intensively 
used areas or where sure-footed or 


per cent sand content is best. А 
4-inch bed of clay, rolled to drainage 
slope; topping of torpedo gravel and 
sand up to 3/10” laid loose on top. 
'Two applications per year of calcium 
chloride crystals to absorb atmos- 
phere moisture and hold dust. 


Loam: Surface is plowed deep and 
material removed to 8" below finished 
grade; rolled and sloped toward sub- 
drains; topsoil spread and rolled to 
finish grade; calcium chloride applied 
in flake form, two pounds per square 
yard. 


Slag: Agricultural slag mixed with 
soil half-and-half; for best results a 
4-inch sublayer of slag, slag and 
cinders: or slag, cinders and soil 
should be used. 


Crushed Stone: Coarse sharp stones 


New York City Department of 


Parks. 


Surfacing Standards 


N. Y. Department of Parks 
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Sand Clay: Satisfactory for many 
months of the year. A clay with 30 Limestone Screenings: Good binding 
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qualities, porous, and a good surface 
for use with night lighting. Area ex- 
cavated and rolled to desired contour 
3" below finish grade; apply 2" of 
"Lime Crest" No. 8; wet and roll; 
one inch of "Lime Crest" No. 8; 
spread evenly and roll; wet between 
rollings ; calcium chloride spread 114 
lb. per square yard; a second coat of 
caleium chloride іп 30 to 60 days 
spread 14 Ib. per square yard. А 
similar surface is prepared with one 
part limestone screenings to two parts 
gravel, 4" deep. 


Rock Screenings: Fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent shale for binding ; subsurface 


Reference and Bibl 


LEISURE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


AMERICANS AT PLAY... J. F. Steiner, 
President's Research Committee on Recent 
Sccial Trends—1933. 

GUIDE TO CIVILIZED LOAFING ... H. А. 
Overstreet. 

LEISURE AND RECREATION . . . Martin N. 
and Esther S. Neumeyer. 

LEISURE IN THE MODERN WORLD... 
C. Delisle Burns. 

THE NEW LEISURE CHALLENGES THE 
SCHOOLS ... Eugene T. Lies. 
LEISURE— A SUBURBAN STUDY; THE 
LEISURE HOURS OF 5,000 PEOPLE... 


George A. Lundberg, National Recreation 
Association. 

LEISURE IN A MACHINE АСЕ... Stuart 
Chase. 


MIDDLETOWN AND MIDDLETOWN IN 
TRANSITION ... Robert S. and Helen М. 
Lynd. 

SPECTATORITIS ... Jay B. Nash. 

TIME TO LIVE... Gove Hambidge. 
RECREATION ... A Monthly Magazine. 
LETS GO TO THE PARK ... Raymond С. 
Morrison and Myrtle E. Huff. 

PLACES OF AMUSEMENT; CENSUS OF 
BUSINESS, APRIL 1937... U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of the Census. 
THE NEW EXPLORATION . . . Benton Mac- 
Kaye—1928. 


PLANNING AND STANDARDS 


PARKS—A MANUAL OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY PARKS... L. H. Weir. 

PLAY AREAS—THEIR DESIGN AND EQUIP- 
MENT ... George D. Butler. 

PARK RECREATION AREAS IN THE CITY 
PLAN ... T. К. and Н. V. Hubbard. 

PARK STRUCTURE AND FACILITIES... 
National Park Service. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS BY THE 
CREATION OF OPEN SPACES AND BY 
MOVING INDUSTRIES OUT OF THEM... 
Barry Parker. 

OUTLINE OF TOWN AND CITY PLAN- 
NING ... Thomas Adams. 


COUNTY PARKS... National Recreation 
Association. 
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of cinders rolled to 2-inch thickness ; 
rock screening of 3-inch depth 
sprinkled and rolled three times. 


Bituminous: Usable all year in any 
weather, low maintenance, easily re- 
paired, good surface. The various 
types are: cut-back-tar mixed with 
limestone chips; hot-mix asphalt; 
rock asphalt; sawdust and asphalt; 
asphaltic oil with stone chips and 
spruce shavings. Some of the pat- 
ented or trade marked products are: 
3itumuls, Colas, Tarvialithic, Tor- 
mac, Westphalt A, Calrock, Brownes 
Velvet, Flex-I-Dry, Rock Asphalt, 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt, Amiesite, 


PUBLIC RECREATION . . . Regional Survey 
of New York and Environs—Vol. V. 

PARK AND PLAYGROUND STANDARDS 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE CHICAGO 
REGION . .. Chicago Regional Plan. 
SPACE REQUIREMENTS FOR CHILDREN'S 
PLAYGROUNDS ... George D. Butler. 
SURFACING PLAYGROUND AREAS... 
National Recreation Association. 

LIGHTING . . . Information on sports light- 
ing may be obtained from: General Electric 
Co., Crouse Hinds, Inc., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co., Curtis Lighting Inc., Pyle National 
Co., Cahill Bros. 

STANDARDS ІМ PLAYGROUND АРРА- 
RATUS ... National Recreation Association. 
SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY . . . 
American Sports Publishing Company. 
CREATIVE CAMPING ... Joshua Lieber- 
man. 

PUTTING STANDARDS INTO THE SUM- 
MER CAMP... H. S. Dimock. 

GAMES AND EQUIPMENT FOR SMALL 
RURAL SCHOOL . .. Marie M. Ready. 
OUTDOOR ATHLETIC FACILITIES АТ 
SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY . . . Gavin 
Hadden. 

CONCRETE WADING POOL CONSTRUC- 
TION ... A. E. Berthe. 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
BASEBALL FIELDS ... Clarence F. Watts. 
HOW TO BUILD A TENNIS COURT... 
American Sports Publishing Co. 

THE RECREATIONAL MANUAL... V. К. 
Brown and James J. O'Rourke. 

TENNIS COURTS FOR ALL YEAR SPORTS 
. . . Portland Cement Association. 
PLANNING THE RECREATION BUILDING 
... National Recreation Association. 
PLAYGROUND PLANNING AND LAYOUT 
2... Gilbert Clegg. 

TYPES OF MUNICIPAL 
AREAS . . . George D. Butler. 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT... Clarence 
A. Perry, Regional Survey of New York and 
its Environs—Vol. VII. 

THE PARK PRIMER . . . American Civic As- 
sociation—1932. 

TO RESTORE LAND VALUES BY CHANG- 
ING SLUMS INTO PARKS ... H. S. But- 
tenheim, American City—May 1933. 
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Colprovia, Warrenite. Laid on cin- 
der, crushed stone or concrete base. 
If flooding is necessary for ice skat- 
ing a seal coat should be applied. 


Concrete: The same advantages cited 
for bituminous surfaces apply to con- 
crete. Specifications are similar to 
other concrete surfaces. The addi- 
tion of color removes any objection- 
able glare. 


Others: In addition to the above there 
are a number of other good surfacing 
materials such as En-Tout-Cas espe- 
cially for tennis courts, Rubico, Green 
or Red Top Dressing, Har-tru, ete. 


iography 


EVERY CITY NEEDS AS MUCH PLAY 
SPACE AS IT CAN AFFORD ... C. Her- 
rick, American City—April 1932. 

ZOOLOGICAL PARKS AQUARIUMS AND 


BOTANICAL GARDENS . . . L. C. Everard 
—1932. 

MUNICIPAL, SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
STADIA . . . R. О. Huus and D. |. Cline— 
1931. 


THE STADIUM ...M. W. Serby—1930. 
ROADSIDE CABINS FOR TOURISTS... 
Architectural Record—December 1933. 

THE AUTOMOBILE CAMPING GROUND 
.. « J. W. Gregg, Architectural Engineer— 
June 1928. 

PUBLIC CAMP MANUAL...U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Forest Service. 
THE AMENITIES IN CITY PLANNING ... 
H. S. Swan, Journal of Land and Public Util- 
ity Economics—May 1932. 


INFCRMATION SOURCES 


National Recreation Association. 

Russell Sage Foundation. 

Regional Plan Association of New York. 
Regional Plan Association of Philadelphia. 
Regional Plan Association of Boston. 
Regional Plan Association of Chicago. 
American Planning and Civic Associations. 
National Municipal Bureau. 

Guy C. Foster, Inc. (En-Tout-Cas). 
Calcium Chloride Association. 

Portland Cement Association. 

American Society of Illuminating Enaineers. 
National Municipal League. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


National Resources Committee, 
National Park Service. 

U. S. Forest Service. 

Works Progress Administration. 
National Youth Administration, 
Public Works Administration. 
Department of the Interior. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Department of Labor. 
Resettlement Administration. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Å arau Municipal Baths, river Aar, 
Switzerland. Adolf Studer, Architect; 
M. Schnyder, Engineer, June 135 

Abbott, Merkt & Co. Bngineers and 
Architects; Consolidated Engineering 
Co., Contractors. Warehouse for The 
Hecht Company Department Store, 
Washington, 1), C. June 78-81 

Abel, M., Architect. Pressa Restaurant, 
Cologne. January DT 25 

Abelardo Rodriguez Market, Mexico 
City. Antonio Muñoz García, "chi- 
teet. April 52, 53 

Abramson, Louis Allen, Winold keiss 
Studios, Architects and Designers. 
Longchamps ltestaurants, New York 
City. January BT 1, 24 

Acorn Knoll Estates, West Lake For- 
est, ТП. Designed by General Houses, 
Ine. March BT 18, 19 

Adam & Co, J. N, Department Store 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Starrett & 
Van Vleck, Architects; Edward & 
Ashley, Consulting Engin s; Charles 
Swanson, Fixture Designer. 

January BT 5 

Adams, Bertrand It.. Artist. Mural for 

Dubuque, Iowa, Post Office. 
February 7, $ 

Adams, Holden and Pearson, Architects. 
Arnos Grove Underground Station, 
London (1932). March 6 
Cockfosters Underground Station, 
London (1934). Platforms. March 20 

Adams, Holden and Pearson and С, H. 
James, Architects. Enfield West 
Underground Station, London (1933). 

March 20 

Adams, John, Junior High School, San- 
ta Monica, Calif. Marsh, Smith and 
Powell, Architects апа Engineers, 

April D'T 30-33 

Addams, Jane, Houses, Chicago, 1H. 
PWA. February 3 

Adelaide House, London. Sir John Bur- 
net and Tait, Architects (1925). 

March 6 

A. І A. Finds Wagner Act Helps Pri- 
vate IIousing. June 35 

Air Conditioning Equipment, Steady 
Improvement, Lower Costs, in Heat- 
ing and. Article by J. €. Hardigg. 

Магеһ BT 42 
65, TO (adv.) 
Air Hygiene Foundation’s Program. 
April 95 
Air Pollution, The War Against. 
April 93-96 
May 51 

Aircraft Assembly Plant, Boeing Field, 
Seattle, Wash. Designed by The Aus- 
tin Company. February BT -30 

Airport Terminal, Mexico City. Fer- 
nando В. Puga, Architect. April $4 

Allen Corporation Plant, Тһе, Detroit, 
Mich. Designed by The Austin Com- 
pany. February BT 31 

All-Steel Houses, Arey Corporation. 

March BT 37 
56, 58 (adv.) 

All-Steel Prefabricated House, New 
York City. William Van Alen, De- 
signer and Developer. June 35 

All-Steel “ТгпекаМе” House. ER. с. 
Le Tourneau, Inc. March BT 36, 44 

56 (adv.) 

All-Wood House, Burlingame, Calif. 
Donnell ©. Jaekle, Architect. 

March BT 30 

All-Wood House (Purdue). Sponsored 
by National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, March BT 34 

Alteration to Office Building, 415 Lex- 
ington Avenue. New York City. Per- 
eival Goodman, Ine, Architects. 

May 45 

American Education Press Building. 
Columbus, Ohio. Richards, McCarty 
& Bulford, Architects. June 32 

American Fabrics, Inc., Showroom, New 
York City. John R. Weber, Architect. 

January BT 43, 45 
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Amphitheater, Allentown, Pa., Built by 


WPA. June 155 
Angeli-Frua Printing Works, Milan, 
Italy. Daldessari, Figini, Pollini, 


Architects. February BT 39 
Ansonia High School, Ansonia, Conn. 
William Lescaze, Architect; Vernon 
F. Sears, Associate. April BT 13-15 
Apartment Development. Arthur С. 
Holden & Associates, Architects. Plot 
Plan. January 14 

Apartment Houses, Mexico City. 
Avenida Insurgentes 411. Enrique 
Yañez, Architect; Pedro Bustamente, 
Engineer. April 56, 57 
Avenida Marti 251. Enrique Yañez, 
Architect; Pedro Bustamente, Engi- 
neer. April 54, 55 
Calle Estrasburgo 20. Enrique de la 
Mora and José Creixell, Architects. 

April 58, 59 

Calle Stokolmo, Mexico, D. F. Luis 

Martinez Negrete, Architect; Fran- 
cisco Martinez Negrete, Engineer. 

April 60 

Aquarium, Toledo Zoo, Toledo, Ohio. 
Constructed by WPA. June 140 

Architect as Contractor іп Mexico. 
Article by F. Sanchez Fogarty. 

April 10-13 

Architect and His Patrons, The. Ar- 
ticle by J. M. Richards. March 11-14 

Architect in Search of ... The. Article 
by Frederick J. Kiesler. 

February Frontispiece, 7-15 

Architect, The Work of the (England). 
Article by L. W. Thornton-White. 

March 36 

Architects. (See under surnames listed 
alphabetically.) 

Architectural Design, A New Method of 
Procedure in. Article by Paul Nel- 
son. June 52-57 

Architectural Scene, The (England). 

March 36-38 

Architecture at Harvard University. 
Article by Walter Gropius. 

May Frontispiece, 9-11 

Architecture of Leisure, The. Article 
by Oscar Fisher. June 116-119 

Architecture in Mexico, The New. Ar- 
ticle by Justino Fernandez. 

April 14, 15 

Architecture on Routes U. S. 40 and 
66. Article by Douglas Haskell. 

May 15-22 

Architecture, Social Progress and the 
New (Mexico). Article by Beach 
Riley. April 18-20 

Arey Corporation All-Steel Houses. 

March BT 37 
56, 58 (adv.) 

Arizona Part-time Farms, Chandler 
Tract. Project of Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Rural Resettlement Division of 
region IX, Jonathan Garst, Director. 
Burton Cairns, Chief, Design Staff: 
Vernon DeMars, Regional Architect; 
Corwin R. Mocine, Regional Land- 
scape Architect. May BT 18, 19 

Arnal, José, Architect. Office Building, 
Avenida Juarez 60, Mexico City. 

April 44, 45 

Arnos Grove Underground Station. 
London. Adams, Holden and Pear- 
son, Architects (1932). March 6 

Art Gallery, Whitechapel, London. De- 
signed by C. H. Townsend (1897- 
1899). March 4 

Art Museum, University of Virginia. 
Edmund S. Campbell and R. E. Lee 
Taylor, Architects. June 131 

Arthur, Егіс R., Architect; Robert J. 
McLaren, Associate Architect. Pack- 
ing Plant, Edmonton, Alberta. 

February РТ 21-23 

Arup, Ove, Engineer; Lubetkin and 
Tecton, Architects. Penguin Pool, 
Zoological Gardens, London (1934). 

March 19 
April 90 
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Ashbee, С. R, Designer. House іп 
Cheyne Walk, London (1895). 
March 3 
Astor Hotel, New York City. Cafe. 
William Muschenheim and Peabody, 
Wilson & Brown, Architects. 
January BT 26 
Roof Restaurant. William Muschen- 
heim, Architect. January ВТ 30 
Atkinson, Mr. and Mrs. W. F., House, 
Dallas, ‘Texas. Hal O. Yoakum, 
Architect, March BT 12 
Austin Company, The, Designers. Allen 
Corporation Plant, Detroit, Mich. 
February BT 31 
Boeing Aircraft Assembly Plant, Se- 
attle, Wash. February BT 20 
Electro-Motive Corporation Works, 
La Grange, Ill. February ВТ 15-17 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company Cor- 
rugated Container Factory, Gas City, 
Ind. February BT 13 
Standard Cash Register Plant, Day- 
ton, Ohio. June 32 
Automatic Control of Classroom Light- 
ing. April 41(adv.) 
Automobile Factories. 
Chevrolet Motor Corp. Albert Kahn, 
Ine, Architects. 
February BT 9, 34, 35 
Chrysler Corporation Plant, Albert 
Kahn, Ine, Architects. 
February BT 14, 34 
Ford Motor Company.  Giffels and 
Vallet, Designers. 
February ВТ 11, 12 


ЕТЕНЕ January 43 
Badminton Building for New Haven 
Lawn Tennis Association. Douglas 
Orr, Architect. June 128, 129 
Baker, Sir Herbert, Architect. Bank of 
England, London. Model. March News 
Bakery, Cushman's, New York City. 
Designed by Raymond Loewy. 
January BT 35 
Baldessari, Figini, Pollini, Architects. 
Angeli-Frua Printing Works, Milan, 
Italy. February BT 39 
Ballou, Louis W., Architect and De- 
signer; Lee, Ballou and Van Der- 
voort, Inc., Architects and Engineers. 
George Mason School, Riehmond, Va. 
April B'T 28, 29 
Band Shell, Fort Seott, Kansas. Gerald 
A. Griffin, Architect. June 138 
Band Shell, Toledo Zoo Park, Toledo, 
Ohio. June 135 
Bank of England, London. Sir Herbert 
Daker, Architect. Model. 
March News 
Bank of London and Mexico, Mexico. 
April 15 
Bar, La Petite Cafe, Chicago, Ill. Hola- 
bird & Ttoot, Architects. 
January BT 27 
Barber Shop, Terminal, Hotel Lincoln, 
New York City. Designed by Eugene 
Schoen and Sons. June 82, 83 
Barnett, Walter, House, New Orleans, 
La. Paul С. Charbonnet, Designer 
and Builder. March BT 8 
Barnett’s Shop, Elgin, Ml Designed by 
Gordon Gundling. January BT 37 
3arragan, Juan José, House, Guadala- 
jara, Jalisco, Mexico. Juan José Bar- 
ragan, Engineer. April 70, 71 
Barragan, Luis, Architect. Speculation 
House, Mexico City. April 76, 77 
Two-Family House, Mexico City. 
April 78, 79 
3arragan, Luis, Architect; Juan José 
Barragan, Engineer. Park of the 


Revolution, Guadalajara, Jalisco, 
Mexico. April 40, 41 


Bates, Mrs. Kenneth, House, Euclid, 
Ohio. Alfred Clauss, Architect; In- 
teriors and Furniture Designed by 
Kenneth Bates. June 84, 85 
3ates & Schoonmaker, Office, New 
York City. Accounting Room. Ernest 
Born, Architect. February 37 
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Bathroom, Phelps-Dodge Integrated. 
Designed by Buckminster Fuller. 
January 40, 41 
Batista, Eugenio and Aquiles Maza, 
Architects, Open-Air Theater in Ha- 
vana. June 60-62 
Battersea Power Station, London. Dr. 
. L. Pearse, Engineer; Sir Giles 
Scott, Consulting Architect for the 
Exterior (1934). Mareh 20 
Bauer, Catherine: Survey of European 
Housing Conditions. January 8, 9 
Baxter Part-Time Village. Built by 
Resettlement Administration. 
June 131 
Beatty and Strang, Architects. Marcia 
Heath House, Frost Woods, Madison, 
Wis. May BT 28 
John Marshall House, Frost Woods, 


Madison, Wis. May BT 29 
Robert C. Pooley House, Frost 
Woods, Madison, Wis. May BT 28 


Shoemaker-Townsend House, Madi- 
son, Wis. March BT 25 
E. A. Thomas House, Frost Woods, 
Madison, Wis. May BT 29 
Beatty and Strang, Architects; Gwenydd 
Beatty, Associate. Fulcher House, 
Frost Woods, Madison, Wis. 
March BT 24 
Beaudoin and Lods, Architects. Schools, 
Paris, France. January 8 
April BT 8 
"Beaumont," Office Building, Balderas 
32, Mexico City. Cervantes and Or- 
tega, Architects. April 48, 49 
Becker, W. C. E., City Engineer, and 
Dr HE В. Grumann, Washington 
University, Designers. Conservatory, 
St. Louis, Mo. June 31 
Bedrooms Master's, House for Mrs. 
С. Kramer, New York City. Wil- 
fim Lescaze, Architect. February 34 
Beecher High School, Flint, Mich. 
Lyndon and Smith, Architects. 


April BT 24-27 
Behind the Record. June 5, 7 
Behrens, Peter, Architect. House 'at 
Northampton, England (1926). 
March 6 
Bethlehem Steel Framing System. 
March BT 38 
58, 60 (adv.) 
Betts, Benjamin F. Article, Purdue 
Completes Year of Structural Re- 
search. March BT 34, 35, 44 
Betty Gay Shop, Louisville, Ky. Rubin 
& Vechancey, Architects. 
January BT 37 
Bibliography on Land Subdivision. 
May 42 (adv.) 
Bibliography and Reference on Leisure 
and Its Significance. June 148 
Big Bear Market, Teaneck, N. J. В. 
Sumner Gruzen, Architect. 
January BT 18-20 
Billingsley, P. R., House, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. Harold Spitznagel, Architect. 
May 36, 37 
Bissantz, Edgar, Architect. Two-Bed- 
room House, Los Angeles, Calif. 
March BT 22 
Bissantz, Edgar, Harold G. Spielman, 
H. Roy Kelley, Associated Architects. 
Exhibition House for the “Тоз An- 
geles Times," Los Angeles, Calif. 
January 25-28 
Blackpool Pleasure Beach Buildings, 
Blackpool, England. Joseph Ember- 
ton, Architect. June 139 
Bley and Lyman, Architects. 1: ME 
Robida House, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
March BT 31 
Bliss & Fairweather, Architects. Ro- 
maine Photographic Studio, San 
Francisco, Calif. January BT 35 
Block Company, W. H., Store, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Vonnegut, Bohn & Muel- 
ler, Architects. Plans. 
January BT 6 
Blomstedt, P. E., Architect. Cafeteria, 
Alko, Finland. January BT 26 
Boeing Aircraft Assembly Plant, Boe- 
ing Field, Seattle, Wash. Designed 
by The Austin Company. 
February BT 30 
Bonafide Mills, Inc, Showroom, New 
York City. John R. Weber, Archi- 
tect. January BT 43, 46 
Book Reviews 
Acoustical Terminology. February 50 
A Key to English Architecture. 
May 34 (adv.) 
Analysis and Design of Steel Struc- 
tures February 14 (adv.) 
Art and the Machine. June 97 
Chinese Influence on European Gar- 
den Structures. March 32 (adv.) 
Flats, Design and Equipment. 
June 98 
Heating and Air Conditioning of 
Buildings. March 32 (adv.) 
I. Moholy-Nagy. January 18 (adv.) 
Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret, 
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1910-1929. February 14 (adv.) 
More House for Your Money. 
April 34 (adv.) 
1936 Book of A. S. T. M. Standards. 
February 14 (adv.) 
1937 Decorative Art: 32d Annual 
Issue of Studio Year Book. June 101 
Sculpture by Lee Lawrie. 
January 16 (adv.) 
Sporting Stables and Kennels. 
March 32 (adv.) 
Standards for Planning. 
January 18 (adv.) 
The American Scene. May 34 (adv.) 
The New Architecture and the Bau- 
haus. March 32 (adv.) 
Тһе Small Church. June 101 
Тһе Tsukiji Municipal Central Whole- 
sale Market, Tokyo, Japan. 
February 14 (adv.) 
Urbanistyka. May 34 (adv.) 
Varian's Handbook of Construction 
Data. February 14 (adv.) 
Vivienda y Ciudad. May 34 (adv.) 
Zoning. March 32 (adv.) 
British Colonial House. Alfred Shaw, 
Architect. (Chicago Home Show.) 
June 36 
Boots’ Factory, Beeston, England. Sir 
Owen Williams, Engineer (1931). 
March 30 
Born, Ernest, Architect. Accounting 
Room, Office of Bates & Schoon- 
maker, New York City. February 37 
Born, Esther. Portrait. The New 
Architecture in Mexico. April 1-86 
Brechbeuhlor, Hans, Architect. Seed 
Storage Building, Kóniz, Switzerland. 
February BT 25-27 
Breuer, Marcel, Architect. Biographical 
Sketch. March 35 
Breuer, Marcel and F. R. S. Yorke, 


Architects. Interior of House in 
Bristol, England (1936). March 34 
May 40, 41 


Bridge, Pan-American Highway—Nuevo 
Laredo to Mexico City. April 86 
British Empire Building, Paris Exposi- 
tion (1937). January 7 
May 5 

British Museum, Edward VII Galleries, 


London. Sir John Burnet, Architect 
(1914). March 6 
Brittanic House, London. Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, Architect (1925). March 5 


Broadcasting Station, WGY, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Rendering. February 4 
Broadcasting Studios. Dramatic Effects, 
Broadcasting House, London. Wells 
Coates, Architect. March 17 
Listening and Gramophone Room, 
Broadcasting House, Birmingham. 
Serge Chermayeff, Architect (1934). 
March 18 
Principal Studio, Broadcasting House, 
Manchester. Raymond McGrath, Arch- 
itect (1935). March 18 
Brooklyn College Indoor Swimming 
Pool, Brooklyn, Y. Randolph 
Evans, Architect. June 134 
Brown, George D., Architect. Bus Ter- 
minals for Atlantic Greyhound Lines. 
Charleston, W. Va. January 22 
Martinsville, Va. January 20 
Buchmueller, R Paul, Architect. 
Straub’s Grocery Store. 
January BT 39 
Buckingham, Residential Community, 
Clarendon, Va. Developed by Para- 
mount Communities, Inc. May BT 13 
Budgen, W. E. J. Article, Building 
Legislation (England). March 37, 35 
Building in the First Quarter of 1937. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman, Chief 
Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. May 30 (adv.) 
Building Legislation (England). Arti- 
cle by W. E. J. Budgen. March 37, 38 
Building News. January 2-9 
February 2-5 
March 
April 
May 1-6 
June 23-44 
Building Prospects, Highlighting 1937. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman, Chief 
ни Е. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tio January 1 
Building Types. Stores, Shops, Restau- 
January BT 1-56 
Industrial Architecture. 
February BT 1-40 
One-Family Dwellings Under $10,000. 
March BT 1-44 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 70 (adv.) 
April BT 1-36 
41, 42, 44, 46, 48 (adv.) 
Housing, Land-Subdivision. 
May BT 1-34 
40, 42 (adv.) 
Community Recreation. 
June 111-152 
Burekhardt, Ernest and K. Egender, 
Architects. Text by Max Zimmer- 


Schools. 
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man. The Saint Johannes Church, 
Basle, Switzerland. June 69-71 
Burckhardt, E. F. and K. Knell, Archi- 
tects. Corso Cafe, Zurich. 
January BT 29 
Burdine’s Store, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Robert Law Weed, Architect; Eleanor 
Lemaire, Interior Architect. 
January BT 48, 49 
Burlington School for Girls, London. 
Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne, 
Architects (1936). March 26 
Burnet, Sir John, Architect. Edward 
VII Galleries, British Museum, Lon- 


don (1914). March 6 
Kodak Building, London (1910). 
March 5 


Burnet, Sir John and Tait, Architects 
Adelaide House, London (1925). 
March 6 
Burnet, Sir John, Tait and Lorne, Arch- 
itects. Biographical Sketch. 
March 35 
Burlington School for Girls, London 
(1936). March 26 
Hospital, Ravenscourt Park, London 
(1933). March 26 
Bus Terminal, Capitol Greyhound, New 
Yory City. Thomas W. Lamb, Inc., 
Architects. January 20-22 
Bus Terminal, The. Article by Office 
of Thomas W. Lamb, Inc., Architects. 
January 20-22 
Bus Terminals for Atlantic Greyhound 
Lines. George D. Brown, Architect. 
Charleston, W. Va. January 22 
Martinsville, Va. January 20 
Bustamente, Pedro, Engineer; Enrique 
Yafiez, Architect. Apartment Houses, 
Mexico City. 
Avenida Insurgentes 411. April 56, 57 
Avenida Marti 251. April 54, 55 
Butler, George D. Article, Planning 
for Recreation. June 113-115 


енеге William J., House, Mountain 


Brook, Birmingham, Ala. Jack В. 
Smith, Architect. May BT 25 
Cabin in Desert. Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Architect, May 21 

Cabin Interiors, Norris Park, Тепп. 
June 137 


Cafe in Recreation Park, Holland. 
C. Van Eesteren, Architect. 

January ВТ 31 
Corso Cafe, Zurich, Switzerland. K. 
Knell and E. F. Burckhardt, Archi- 


tects. January BT 29, 


Hotel Astor Cafe, New York City. 
William Muschenheim and Peabody, 
Wilson & Brown, Architects. 
January ВТ 26 
Cafeteria, Alko, Finland. P. E. Blom- 
stedt, Architect. January BT 26 
Cairns, Burton, Chief, Design Staff; 
Vernon DeMars, Regional Architect; 
Corwin R. Mocine, Regional Land- 
scape Architect. Jonathan  Garst, 
Director, Rural Resettlement Divi- 
sion of Region IX. Chandler Tract 
of Arizona Part-Time Farms, Project 
of Resettlement Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
May BT 18, 19 
Caldwell, Dr. Guy A., Clinic, Shreve- 
port, La. Samuel G. Wiener and 
William B. Wiener, Architects. 
May 23 
Campbell Edmund S. and R. E. Lee 
Taylor, Architects. Art Museum, 
University of Virginia. June 131 
Campos, Dr. Francisco J., Professional 
Adviser. Carlos Greenham, Architect; 
Federico Ramos, Engineer. Main 
Hospital of the National Railroads 
of Mexico. April 36-39 
Canada Packers Plant, Edmonton, А1- 
berta. Eric R. Arthur, Architect; 
aon J. McLaren, Associate Archi- 
tec February BT 21-23 
Capitol Greyhound Bus Terminal, New 
York City. Thomas W. Lamb, Inc., 
Architects. January 20-22 
Carleton, William M., Chief Engineer, 
Edwards Manufacturing Co. John 
Van Range Co. and Edwards Manu- 
facturing Co. Plant, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
June 32 
Carlton House Terrace, London. De- 
signed by John Nash (1828). 
March 43 
Casson, Hugh. Article, The English 
Scene. March 7-10 
Central School of the Revolution, Mex- 
ico City. Antonio Mufioz García, 
Architect. April 1, 15, 26-29 
Cervantes and Ortega, Architects. Of- 
fice Building, “Beaumont,” Balderas 
32, Mexico City. April 48, 49 
Chandler Tract of Arizona Part-Time 
Farms, Project of Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agricul- 


ture Rural Resettlement Division 
of Region IX. Jonathan Garst, Direc- 
tor. Burton Cairns, Chief, Design 
Staff: Vernon De Mars, regional 
Arehitect; Corwin R. Mocine. Re- 
gional Landscape Architect. 
May HT 18, 19 
Chanin, Irwin S., Office of, Architects. 
бгееп Acres Subdivision, Long [sl- 


and, N. Y. Plot Plan. June 119 
House Model. June 36 
Characteristic, A. Article by Раш 
Nash. March 39-44 


Charbonnet, Paul G., Designer and 
Builder. House for Walter Barnett, 
New Orleans, La. March BT $ 

Chermayeff, Serge, Architect.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch. March 35 
Listening and Gramophone Room. 
Broadcasting House, Birmingham, 
England (1934). March 18 
Room in London Flat. Redecorated 
and Furnished (1934). March 31 

Chermayeff, Serge and Erich Mendel- 
sohn, Architects. Country House, 
Buckinghamshire, England (1935). 

March 32 

Entertainments Pavilion, Bexhill, 
England (1935). 

March Frontispiece, 15, 16 

Chevrolet Motor Corporation. Factories. 
Albert Kahn, Inc. Architects. Ав- 
sembly Plant, Baltimore, Md. 

February BT 9, 35 
Forge Shop, Detroit, Mich. 
February BT 34 
Childs Restaurant, New York City. 
January BT 26 

Chrysler Corporation Plant, Detroit, 

Mich. Albert Kahn, Inc, Architects. 
February BT 14 
Press Shop. February BT 34 
Churches. 
Earls Barton, Northamptonshire, 
England. Saxon Tower. March 42 
Minor Memorial M. E., South, near 
Walls, Miss. Lucian M. Dent, Archi- 
tect. June 72-74 
St. Hugo in the Hills, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. Arthur Des Rosiers, 
Architect. January 35-38 
The Saint Johannes, Basle, Switzer- 
land. K. Egender and Ernest Burck- 
hardt, Architects. June 69-71 

Churehill, Chester Lindsay, Designer. 
"Mapparium." May 6 

Churchill, Henry 8. Article, Subdivi- 
sions for Investment Or Speculation. 

May ВТ 3-7 

Churston Development, South Devon, 


England. William Lescaze, Archi- 
tect. Мау ВТ 31-33 
Cité Moderne, Brussels, 1922. Plot 
Plan. May BT 5 


tCitizens' Housing Council of New York. 
April Building News 

Clarence Fahenstock Memorial Park, 
N., Y. Shelter. June 137 


Clarke and Clarke, Contractors. One- 
story Frame Residence, Savannah. 


Ga. March BT 7 
Classroom Lighting, Automatic Control 
of. April 41 (adv.) 


Classroom, Standards for Planning the 
Elementary School. April BT 7-12 


Classrooms, Typical. 

Beecher High School, Flint, Mich. 

Lyndon and Smith, Architects. 
April BT 27 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior High 
Sehool, Los Angeles, Calif. Richard 
J. Neutra, Architect. April BT 4 
George Mason School, Richmond, Va. 
Lee, Ballou and Van Dervoort,. Inc., 
Architects and Engineers: Louis W. 

Ballou, Architect and Designer. 
April BT 29 
Northville Grade School, Northville, 
Mich. Lyndon and Smith, Architects. 
April BT 22 
With Entire Side Open. W. Shirette, 
Architect, Frankfort. April BT 5 
Clauss, Alfred. Architect; Interiors and 
Furniture Designed by Kenneth 
Bates. House for Mrs. Kenneth 
Bates, Euclid, Ohio. June 84, 85 


(lay Struetural Units (“Ғатгепууа 11”). 
Developed by Dept. of Architectural 
Engineering, Iowa State College, and 
Clay Products Institute. 

March BT 40 
60 (adv.) 

Clinic for Dr. Guy А. Caldwell, Shreve- 
port, La. Samuel G. Wiener and 
William В. Wiener. Architects. 

Мау 23 

Clinton & Russell, Architects: Henry 
Dreyfuss, Consultant. McGovern’s 
Gymnasium, New York City. Photo 
Murals by Drix Duryea. May 44 


Clubhouse, Municipal. Hermosillo, So- 
nora, Mexico. Carlos Tarditi and 


José Lopez Moctezuma, Architects. 
April 85 

Coal Breaker, Loomis, Nanticoke, Pa. 
February BT 6 
Coal-Cleaning Plant, Rising Sun Col- 
liery, Wallsend, England. R. A. Cor- 
dinley, Architect (1936). March 30 
Coates, Wells, Architect. Biographical 
Sketch and Portrait. March 36 
Dramatic Effects Studio, Broadcast- 
ing House, London. March 17 
Embassy Court, Brighton, England 


11935). March 24 
Lawn Road Flats, London (1934). 
March 22 
Cockfosters Underground Station, Lon- 
don. Adams, Holden and Pearson, 
Architects (1934). Platforms. 
March 20 
“Cocoon” System of Construction, Cor- 


win Willson, Designer. February 47 
Coffin and Coffin, Architects. Work and 
Rest Periods. Woodrow Wilson 
School, Westfield, N. J. April ВТ 1? 
Collins, Wylie L., House, Wellesley, 
Mass. Robert Charles Dean, Archi- 
tect. May 28 
Concrete Framing System (Gravelite). 
March BT 39 
60 (adv.) 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Restau- 
rant. Joseph Urban, Architect. 
January BT 27 
Connell Ward and Lucas, Architects. 
Biographical Sketch. March 35 
Doctor's House, Sussex, England 
(1936). March 31 
Kent House. Working-Class Flats, 
London (1935). March 20 
Conservatory, St. Louis, Mo. Designed 
by Dr. H. R. Grumann of Washing- 
ton University, and W. C. E. Becker, 
City Engineer. June 31 
Consolidated Engineering Co.. Contrac- 
tors; Abbott, Merkt & Co., Engineers 
and Architects. Warehouse for The 
Hecht Company Department Store. 
Washington, D. C. June 78-81 
Construction Improvement Continued 
in March. Article by І, Seth Schnit- 
man, Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. April 36 (adv.) 
Consumer Demands of the Architect, 
What the. Article by John Cushman 
Fistere. March BT 14, 15 
Contreras, Carlos. Article, Plan Devel- 
opment of Mexico City. April 4-7 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. 
April 6 
Controlling the Shrinking and Swelling 
of Wood. Article by Alfred J. 
Stamm, Senior Chemist, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. February 46, 47 
Cooke, Peter, Architect. Physical Train- 
ing Center for the Management. 
Manchester Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion, Manchester, England. June 132 
Cooperative Architects Association, 
Designers. Cooperative Restaurant. 
Stockholm, Sweden. January BT 30 
Cooperative Grocery Store, Norris. 
Tenn. TVA Architectural Section 
and Roland A. Wank, Architects. 
January BT 39 
Cooperative Housing Association 
Formed by Civil Service Employees 
in New York City. June 35 
Cooperative Restaurant. Stockholm. 
Sweden. Designed by Cooperative 
Architects Association. 
January BT 30 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray; Hood 
& Fouilhoux; Reinhard & Hofmeister, 
Architects. Cunard-White Star Of- 
fice, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City. January BT 1. 36 
Rainbow Room, RCA Building, New 
York City. January BT 25, 28 
Cordinley, R. A.. Architect. Coal- 
Cleaning Plant, Rising Sun Colliery. 
. Wallsend, England (1936), March 30 
Cork and Bottle Liquor Store, New 
York City. Morris B. Sanders, Archi- 
tect. January BT 33 
Corso Cafe, Zurich. K. Knell and E. F. 
Bur^khardt, Architects. 
January BT 29 
Cotman, John Sell (1782-1842). Paint- 
ing, “Sarcophagus in a Park.” 
March 43 
Council House, Nottingham, England. 
Cecil Howitt, Architect (1929). 
March 5 
Country House, Buckinghamshire, Eng- 
land. Harding and Tecton, Archi- 
tects. March 34 
ountry House, Buckinghamshire. Eng- 
land. Erich Mendelsohn and Serge 
Chermayeff, Architects (1935). 
March 32 
Covered Market. Helsinefors, Finland. 
А. Hytonen and R. V. Luukkonen, 
Architects, January 31-31 
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Crabtree, William and Slater and Mo- 
berly, Architects; Professor €. H. 
Reilly, Consulting Architect. Peter 
Jones’ Department Store, London 
(1936). March 27 

Crandall, A. G.. House, Griffith, Ind. 
George Fred Keck, Architect. 


May ч 
Creative Architectural Workshop of 
Е. А. Е. €. T. May 6 


Creixell, José апа Enrique de 1а Mora, 
Architects, Apartment House, Calle 
Estrasburgo 20, Mexico City. 

April 58, 5 
Office Building, Avenida Juarez 30, 
Mexico City. April 46, 47° 

Crevel, Reno, Architect. Bijouterie. 
Rue Royale, Paris. January ВТ 14 

Crotona Park, Bronx, N. Y. Swimming 
Pool and Bathhouse. June 135 

Crowley, Mary, Architect. House, Hert- 
fordshire, England (1936). March 37 

Crystal Palace (England) Burns. 

January 7 

Cudahy Packing Company Plant, Al- 
bany, Ga. February BT 831 

Cuevas, Professor José A. Article, Soil 
and Foundation Conditions in Mexico 


City. April 8, 9 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. 
April ч 


Cunard-White Star Office, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. Reinhard & 
Hofmeister; Corbett, Harrison & 
MacMurray; Hood & Fouilhoux. 
Architects. January BT 1, 36 

Cushman's Bakery, New York City. 
Designed by Raymond Loewy. 

January BT 35 

Cutler Shoe Store, Oak Park, Ill. Sobel 
& Drielsma, Architects. 

January BT 34 


Danie, Porter O., Architect. House of 
Paul Field, Plandome, Long Island, 
N. Y. May 35 
House of R. E. Hopkins, Wheatley 

Ridge, East Williston, Long Island. 

N. Y. May BT 26 
House of Charles A. Thomson, Port 
Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 

January 23, 24 

Danish Pavilion, Paris Exposition 

_ (1831). January 7° 

Dartington School, Building for, Tot- 


nes, England. William Lescaze. 
Architect (1933). March 22 
Gymnasium. May 46 


Staff Housing Development. 
Мау ВТ 31 
Davidson. J. R., Designer. Sales Tables 
for Men's Dress Jewelry and Evening 
Accessories. January BT 16, 51! 


Day School and Nursery. Hogar In- 
fantil No. 9, Mexico City. José Villa- 
grin Garcia and Enrique de la Mora, 
Architects. April 30, 31 

Dean, Robert Charles, Architect. House 
of Wylie L. Collins, Welleslev, Mass. 

May 28 
House of J. Rhyne Killian, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. May 28 

Deerfield Academy,  Deerfieid, Mass. 
William and Geoffrey Platt, Archi- 
terts. April BT 34-36: 

de Gomez, Sra. C. Morin Vda. House. 
Mexico City. Carlos Obregon San- 
tacilia. Architect. April 62, 63: 

Delaware Zoo, Buffalo, N. Y. Sea Lions' 
Diving Platform. June 140* 


de la Mora, Enrique and José Creixell, 

Architects. Apartment House, Calle 
Estrasburgo 20, Mexico City. 

_ April 58, 49° 

Office Building Avenida Juarez 30, 

Mexieo City. April 46, 47° 


de la Mora, Enrique and José Vila- 
grán García. Architects. Hogar In- 
fantil No, 9, Mexico City. 
April 30, 31" 
Delmonte, J. Article. New Develop- 
ments in Plastic-Bonded Ply woods. 
February 45° 
De Mars, Vernon. Regional Architect: 
Corwin R. Mocine, Regional! Land- 
ксаре Architect: Burton Cairns, 
Chief, Design Staff. Jonathan Garst, 
Director, Rural Resettlement  Di- 
vision of Region IX. Chandler Tract 
of Arizona Part-time Farms, Proiect 
of Resettlement Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Мау ВТ 18, 19У 
Demonstration Parks In the Tennessee 
Valley. Article by Earle S. Draper, 
Director, Land Planning & Housinz 
Division, Tennessee Valley Author- 
itv. June 126, 127. 
de Montaut, P. and A. Gorska, Archi- 
tects. News Reel "Theater, Mar- 
seilles. France. February 22 
News Reel Theater, Paris, France. 
February 17. 23, 24 
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de Navarro, Sra. Carol B. Designer of 


Interiors. Apartment House, Ave- 
nida Insurgentes 411. April 57” 


рен House, Calle Estrasburgo / 


. April 59 
Dennison's Store, New York City. 
Frank Н. Holden, Architect. 
January Frontispiece 
Dent, Lucian M., Architect. Minor Me- 
morial M. E. Church South, near 
Walls, Miss. June 72-74 
Dental Office, Melrose, Mass. Royal 
Barry Wills, Architect; Hugh А. 
Stubbins, Associate. January 29, 30 
Dept. of Architectural Engineering, 
lowa State College, and Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute. Developers of “Еаг- 
renwall" Clay Structural Units. 
March BT 40” 
60 (adv.) 
Department Store, Тһе. Article by 
Kenneth C. Welch, architect. 
January BT 3-12" 
Department Store, Specialty Shops in 
the Modern. Article by Eleanor Le- 
maire, Interior Architect. 
January ВТ 47-54” 
Department Store Window Displays. 
B. Altman & Company, New York 
City. January BT 51 
Lord & Taylor, New York City. 
January ВТ, 52, 53 
R. H. Macy & Company, New York 
City. January BT 51 
Department Stores. 
Building for J. N. Adams & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Starrett & Van Vleck, 
Architects; Edward & Ashley, Con- 
sulting Engineers. January ВТ 5 
Marshall Field and Co. Evanston, 
ІП. Parking Garage for Customers. 
Graham, Anderson, Probst and 
White, Architects. June 75 
Hecht Company, Washington, D. C. 
Warehouse. Abbott, Merkt & Co., En- 
gineers and Architects. June 18-81 
Peter Jones, London. Slater and 
Moberly and William Crabtree, 
Architects; Professor C. H. Reilly, 
Consulting Architect (1936). 
March 27 
Kaufmann, Pittsburgh, Pa. Тһгее- 
Tier Parking Garage. Designed by 
the Metzger-Richardson Co. 
June 76, 77 
Rich's, Inc, Atlanta, Ga. Eleanor 
Lemaire, Interior Architect. 
January ВТ 48 
Schocken, Stuttgart, Germany. Erich 
Mendelsohn, Architect. January BT 5 
The Emporium, San Francisco, Calif. 
Eleanor Lemaire, Interior Architect. 
January ВТ 47, 50 
Wanamaker's, New York City. Ken- 
neth C. Welch, Architect. 
— January ВТ 4, 7, 8 
Design-Correlation. Article by Frede- 
rick J. Kiesler. 
February Frontispiece, 7-15 
April 87-92 
May 53-60 
ры June 93-96 
Design of Industrial Buildings, 'The. 
Prepared by Stamo Papadaki. 
February ВТ 3-14,40 
Desks, School. Designed by René 
Herbst. April BT 11” 
Des Rosiers, Arthur, Architect. Church 
of St. Hugo in the Hills, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. January 35-38" 


Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Com- 
pany Building, Detroit, Mich. Albert 
Kahn, Іпс., Architects. 

February BT 11° 

Dining Rooms. 

House of Juan José Barragan, En- 
gineer, Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. 
April 71: 

House in Bristol, England, F.R.S. 
Yorke and Marcel Breuer, Architects 
(1936). March 34 
House for Mrs. R. C. Kramer, New 
York City. William Lescaze, Archi- 
~ teet. February 36. 


Display Room and Office of the Florida 
Publie Service Company, Deland, Fla. 
Gouverneur M. Peek, Architect. 

February 38, 39" 

Display Windows. January BT 33-38" 


Diving Tower, Swimming Pool, Scar- 
borough, England. J. Paton Watson, 
Architect. March 16% 

Doctor's House, Sussex, England, Соп- 
nell, Ward and Lucas, Architects 
(1936). March 34” 


Dorcey, Stanton M., Sanitary Engineer; 
Alfred Kastner, Architect. Sewage 
Disposal Plant, nr. Hightstown, N. J. 

February BT 26: 

Dorolyn Building Corporation; Gerson 
T. Hirsch, Architect. Georgian 
Colonial Residence, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

March BT 11 

Douglass Subdivision, Kirkwood, Mo. 
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Holden, McLaughlin and Associates, 
Consulting Architects. May BT 11” 
Dramatic Arts Building, Iowa Uni- 


versity. January 3° 
Dramatic Effects Studio, Broadeasting 
House, London, Wells Coates, 
Architect. March 17 


Draper, Earle S., Director, Land Plan- 
ning & Housing Division, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Article, Demon- 
stration Parks in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. June 126, 127* 

Dreyfuss, Henry, Consultant; Clinton 
and Russell, Architects. MeGovern's 
Gymnasium, New York City. Photo 
Murals by Drix Duryea. May 44 

Drive-In Markets, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lloyd Wright, Architect. May 22" 

Drug Store, Mandell’s, New York City. 
Nicholas H. Weiss, Architect. 

January BT 33 

Drug Store in Rockefeller Apartments, 
New York City. Harrison and Fouil- 
houx, Architects. January ВТ 37* 

Dubreuil and Hummel, Architects. 
Jules Ferry School, Maisons-Alfort, 
Paris. April BT 5* 

Duchamp, Marcel. Structural Painting 
on Plate Glass. May 53-59" 

Dufy, Raoul. Mural for Paris Exposi- 
tion. June 29 

Duryea, Drix, Photo Murals in Mc- 
Govern's Gymnasium, New York City. 
Clinton and Russell, Architects; 
Henry Dreyfuss, Consultant. May 4% 


E ois Barton Church, Northampton- 
shire, England. Saxon Tower. 
March 4% 
Echeagaray, Enrique Aragon, Archi- 
tect. Monument to General Alvaro 
Obregon, Mexico City. April 42, 43 
Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, Harrison, N. J. 
February ВТ 12% 
Article by John 
March 37° 
Educational Building Has Been 
Marked, Recovery in. Article by L. 
Seth Schnitman, Chief Statistician, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. April B'T 2* 
Edward VII Galleries, British Museum, 
London. Sir John Burnet, Architect 
(1914). March 6 
Edward and Ashley, Consulting En- 
gineers; Charles Swanson, Fixture 
Designer; Starrett and Van Vleck, 
Architects. Department Store Build- 
ing for J. N. Adams & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. January BT 5” 
Egender, K., and Ernest Burckhardt, 
Architects. Text Dy Мах Zimmer- 
man. The Saint Johannes Church, 
Basle, Switzerland. June 69-71 
Eitel Restaurant, Chicago, Ill. Alfred 
Shaw, Architect, of Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst and White. 
January ВТ 27 
Electrical System Must Be Flexible, 
Modern. Article by Carle Robbins. 
March BT 43" 


Education (England). 
Madge. 


^Electro-Motive Corporation Works, La 


Grange, Ill. Designed by Тһе 
Austin Company. February BT 15-17” 
Elementary School Classroom, Stand- 
ards for Planning the. April BT 7-12 
El Mirador Estates, Edwin A. Halberg 
House, Palm Springs, Calif. Van 
Pelt and Lind, Architects. 
March BT 26° 
May 27 
Elosua, Mr. and Mrs. A., House, Guada- 
laiara, Mexico. Ignacio Diaz Mo-, 
rales, Architect. April 11 
Elsaesser, M. and E. May, Architects. 
Restaurant, Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 
January BT 28 
Embassy Court, Luxury Flats, Brigh- 
ton, England. Wells Coates, Archi- 
tect (1935). March 24" 
Emberton, Joseph, Architect. Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Portrait. 
March 35 
Blackpool Pleasure Beach Buildings, 


England. June 139” 
Simpson's Men's Store, London 
(1936). January BT 9 


March 27V 

The Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, 
Burnham-on-Crouch, England (1932)., 
March 28 

June 142у 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. Richard 
J. Neutra, Architect. Activity Class- 
room. April BT 4) 
Emporium, The, Department Store, San 
Francisco, Calif. Eleanor Lemaire, 
Interior Architect. Escalator. Ў 
January ВТ 50 


Plan. January BT 47% 
Enfield West | Underground Station, 
London. Adams, Holden and Pear- 
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son and C. H. James, Architects 
(1933). March 20 
English Architecture, 1860-1930.  Arti- 
cle by Nikolaus Pevsner. March 1-6 
English Scene, The. Article by Hugh 
Casson. »March 7-10 
Enterprise Can Company, The, Ware- 
house, MeKees Rocks, Pa. Designed 
by Francisco and Jacobus. 
February BT 13 
Entertainments Pavilion, Bexhill, Eng- 
land. Erich Mendelsohn and Serge 
Chermayeff, Architects (1935). / 
я March Frontispiece, 15, 16 
Equipment, Sports-Plans and: Work- 
ing Drawings by WPA Draftsmen, 
New York City Department of Parks. 
June 143-147 
Evans, Randolph, Architect. Tetlow 
House, Harbour Green, Long Island, 


Ж. Y. May BT 27 
Indoor Swimming Pool Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. *June 134 
“The Kensington,” Nassau Shores, 
Long Island, N. Y. »May BT 27 
“Тһе Newbury," Nassau Shores, 
Long Island, N. Y. ‘June 89 


Exerjian, Manoug, Architect. Storage 
Building, 613 West 46 Street, New 
York City. ‘February 40 

Exhibition House for the "Los Angeles 
Times," Los Angeles, Calif. Н. Roy 
Kelley, Edgar Bissantz, Harold С. 
Spielman, Associated Architects. 

January 25-28 

Exhibition Pavilion, Bristol, England. 

Marcel Breuer and F. R. S. Yorke, 


Architects. ҰМау 40, 41 
Explosion at New London School, 

Texas. April Building News 
Expositions. 


Golden Gate International (1939). 
January 6 
Great Lakes (1937). January 7 
April 50, 52 (adv.) 
June 29 

New York World's Fair (1939). 
January 7 
May 4 
June 29 
January 7 
February 4 
May 5, 60 
June 28, 29 
The Greater Texas and Pan Ameri- 
can (1937). Mareh News 
“Schaffendes Volk," Germany (1937). 
June 29 


Paris (1931). 


| P Oscar, Engineer, Warehouse 
for Southern Railway, Nine Elms, 
London. March 18 
Factories 
Boots’, Beeston, England. Sir Owen 
Williams, Engineer (1931). March 30 
Corrugated Container, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Gas City, Ind. De- 
signed by The Austin Company. 
February BT 13 
Near London. Percy Tubbs, Son and 
Duncan, Architects (1936). ^March 30 
Wangen, Switzerland. Alfred Roth, 
Architect. *February ВТ 28, 29 
Factors Determining Location апа 
Type of A Land Subdivision: A Check 
List. “Мау 40 (adv.) 
Factory Building, Industrial Recovery 
Means More. Article by L. Seth 
Schnitman, Chief Statistician, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. February BT 2 


Falge, Francis M., General Electric 
Company. Article, Theater Lighting. 


f January 46, 47 


Federal vs. Local Public Works. Arti- 
cle by Wiliam Stanley Parker, 
EX ACOL А. May 12-14 


Federal Technical School, Power Plant 
of Тһе. Zurich, Switzerland. Pro- 
fessor O. H. Salvisberg, Architect. 

February BT 37 

Feininger, Lyonel, Water-Colorist. 

January 18, 19 

Felton, H. N., House, Summit, N. J. 

William M. Pareis, Architect. 


o June 92 
“Fenton, Warden H., Architect. Optical 
Shop, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘January ВТ 40 
Fernandez, Justino. Article, The New 
Architecture in Mexico. April 14, 15 
Fiedler, Howard E., Architect. House 
for William Hazlett Upson, Burling- 
ton, Vt. March BT 13 
Field House at Swarthmore College. 
June 117 
Field, Marshall, & Company Store, Chi- 
cago. ІП. Graham, Anderson, Probst 
& White, Architects. Escalator. 
January BT 7 
Evanston, Ill. ?"urking Garage for 
Customers. «June 75 
Field, Paul, House, Plandome, Long 
Island, N. Y. Porter О, Daniel. 
Architect. , May 35 


Fine Arts School, Ilowa University. 


Fireproofed Cloth. 

Fish Market, Abelardo 
Mexico City. 
Architect. 

Fisher, Oscar. 
ture of Leisure. June 116-119 

Fisher, Wm. BE. апа А. A. Architects. 
School, Denver, Colo. May 227 

Fistere, John Cushman. Article, What 
the Consumer Demands of the 
Architect. Mareh BT Li 157 

Flats, London 
Highpoint. Lubetkin and 
Architects (1935). 

Kent House. Connell, 
Lucas, Architects (1935). March 20 
Lawn Road. Wels Coates, Archi- 
tect (1934). March 22 
Putney, Frank Architect 
(1936). March 24 
Streatham. Frederick Gibberd, 
Architect (1955). March Zt. 22 

Flood Control in China. May 1, 

Ploodlighting for Sports, June 150, 12 

Florida Public Service Company, Office 
апа Display Room of The, Deland, 
Fla. Gouverneur M. Peek, Architect. 

February 95, 99 

Leonard, Swimming Pool 

Highland Park., ІП. 

Architect. 

June 135° 
Fluorescent Buildings. May 49 
Fogarty, B. Sanchez. Article, Areni- 

tect as Contractor іп Mexico. 
April 19-13 
Portrait. April 12 

Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 

Designed by Giffels and Vallet. 
February BT 11 
fiver Rouge, Mich. February BT 12 

Forge Shop, Chevrolet Motor Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. Albert Kahn. 
Ine, Architects, February BP 31 

Foster, Mr. and Mrs. John Morrell, 
House, Sioux Malls, S. D. Harold 
Spitznagel, Architect. 


Rodriguez, 
Antonio Munoz Garcia, 

April би" 
Article, The Architec- 


Tecton, 
March 23 
Ward and 


Scarlett, 


Flersheim, 
апа bPathhouse, 
Benjamin Marshall, 


February 25-27 
Fouilhoux, J. André, Architect, House 
(Purdue). March BT 34 
Foundation Conditions in Mexico City, 
Soil and. Article by Professor José 
A. Cuevas. April 8,04 
Fountain Shelter, Luke Guernsey State 
Park, Wyo. June 197 
FKragner, Jaroslav, Architect. Power 
Station, Kolin, Czechoslovakia, 
February BT 38% 
Francisco and Jacobus, Architects and 
Engineers, Owens-Hlinois Can Com- 
pany Plant, Baltimore, Ма. 
February BT 30 
Warchouse for The Enterprise Can 
Company, МеКеек Rocks, Pa. . 
February BT 13 
Frankel, Rudolf, Architect. Restau- 
rant, Friedrichstrasse, Berlin. : 
January DP 31 
Frantz, Robert, House, Saginaw, Mich. 
Frantz and Spence. Architects. 
June 907 
Frantz and Spence, Architects. House 
for Robert Frantz, Architect, Sugi- 
naw, Mich. June 90” 
House of С. A. Kohls, Midland, Mich. 
June 91 
Freed, Allie S. Article, Industry's Pro- 
gram for Rehousing Ameri Р 
March BT 32, 33, 44 
Freed, Inc, dt. AL Store, New York 
City. Kenneth €, Welch, Architect. 
Millinery Department. 


Freeman Shoe Store, Chicago, 11 
Pioso & Peterson, Architects, 

January BT 24 

Fricke, Carl Designer. Playground 
Shelters for National Recreation As- 
sociation, June 153 
Frost, Frederick (i, Architect, H. €. 
Turner, Jr. House, Bronxville, ХМ. Y. 
March DT 27- 


January BT 5 
l. 


Fry. 5. Maxwell, Architect. Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Portrait. 
March 35^ 


House in Hampstead, London (1935). 

Mareh 32r 

Fry. Б. Maxwell апа Walter Gropius, 

Architects. House іп Chelsea, Lon- 

don (1936). March 33 

Мау 10, 11* 

Fulcher House, Frost Woods, Madison, 

Wis. Beatty and Strang, Architects: 
Gwenydd Beatty. Associate. 

March BT 24 

Fuller, Buckminster, Designer. Phelps- 
Dodge Integrated Bathroom. 

January 40, 41 

Blackpool Pleasure 


“Run House.” 


Beach, England. Joseph Emberton. 
Architect. June 133 
Fuukturm testiurant, Berlin. Hein- 

rich Straumer, Architect. 
January BT 25" 


б. Wood Road-Building Machinery 
Plant, Highland Park, Mich, Giffels 
and Vallet, Architects. 

February BT 30+ 

Garden, House of Mr. & Mrs. A. Elosua, 
Guadalajara, Mexico. Ignacio Diaz 
Morales, Archiect. April 11 

багы, Jonathan, Director, Rural Re- 
settlement Division of Region IN. 
Burton Cairns, Chief, Design Staff; 
Vernon De Mars, Regional Archi- 
tect; Corwin R. Mocine, regional 
Landseape Architect. Chandler Tract 
of Arizona Part-time Farms, Project 
of Resettlement Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

May DT 15,19: 

Geler, Andrew, Shoe Store, New York 
City. Designed by Pearl & Boriss 
Co., lnc. January DT 1, 34 

General Houses, Ine, Designers, Acorn 
Knoll Estates, West Lake Forest, 
111. March BT 18, 19° 
House, Purdue University. 

Mirch BT 31^ 

General Motors Company Auto As- 
sembly Plant, Linden, N. J. Albert 
Kahn, Inc, Architects. 

February BT 32, 38° 

Genesee Valley Park Pool, Rochester. 
AN Ye June 134 

Gibberd, Frederick, Architect. Bio- 
graphical Sketch. March 35 
Flats, Streatham, London (1935). 

Mareh 21, 22% 
Giffels апа Vallet, Designers. Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn. Mich. 
February BT 11 
Gar Wood Road-Building Machinery 
Plant, Highland Park, Mich. 
February DT 30? 
House in Los 
May 167 


Gill, Irving, Architect. 
Angeles, Calif. (1905). 
Gilmore and Ekman, Associates: Jans- 
sen and Whittlesey, Architects. 
Phoenix Laundry Company Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. February BT 24° 
Glass Block Construction. 
American Education Press Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. Richards, MeCarty 
& Bulford, Architects. June 32 
Cudahy Packing Company Plant. Al- 
bany, tia. February BT 31 
Keiser-Van Leer Company Building. 
Bloomington, Ill. Shaeffer and Ноо- 
ton, Architeets. February BT 24 
Owens-Illinois Can Company Plant. 
Baltimore, Md. Francisco and Ja- 
eobus, Architects and Engineers. 
February BT 30 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company Cor- 
rugated Container Factory, Gas City. 
Ind. Designed by The Austin Com- 
pany. February BT 15 
Standard Cash Register Plant, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Designed and built by 
The Austin Company. June 32 
Warehouse for The Hecht Company 
Department Store, Washington, 
D. €, Abbott, Merkt & Co. Engineers 
and Architects. June 75-51, 
Glass Information. May 52, 60 


Gliding Club, London, nr. Dunstable. 
England. Christopher Nicholson, 


Architect 
Golden Gate 
(1939). January 6” 
Goldsmith, George, House, Country 
Club Knolls, Des Moines, Та. tulpb 
10. Sawyer, Architect. March BT х 
Golf House, Pelham Bay Park, Bronx, 
Nes June 133% 


(1936). 
International 


March 2% 
Zxposition 


Goodman, Percival, Inea Architects. 
Alteration to О ее Buildings, 415 


Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
May 45 
Article, Jewelry Stores. 
January BT 13-17" 
Jewelry Store, New York City. 
January BT 15 
Gorilla House, Zoological Gardens. 
London. Lubetkin and Tecton, 
Architects (1933). March 19! 
Gorky. Mural for Newark Airport. 
February 11, 12 
Gorska, A. and P. de Montaut. Archi- 
tects. yews Reel Theater, Mar- 
seilles, France. February 22 
News Reel Theater, Paris, France. 
February 17, 23, 247 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. 
Architects. Marshall Field & Com- 
pany Store, Chicago, Ill. Escalator. 
January BT 7 
Parking Garage for 
June 75° 
restaurant, Chicago, ТП. 
January BT 41° 


- 


ISvanston, ТП. 
Customers. 
Wrigley 


JUNE 1937 9 


Grain Elevator, Hayes, Kansas. 
May 20° 
Pleasure 
Emberton, 
June 134 


“Grand National,” Blackpool 
Beach, England. Joseph 
Architect, 

Grantham, Aubrey B. Article, School 
Handwashing. April 42, 44 (adv.)" 

iraphic and Plastic Arts Building, lowa 
University. January 4° 

Cravelite Concrete Framing System. 

March BT 39” 
60 (adv.) 
Great Lakes Exposition (1987). 
January 7° 
April 50, 52 (adv.) 
June 2t 

Greater Texas and Pan American Ex- 
position (1937). Магеһ News 

Green Acres Subdivision, Long Island, 
N. Y. Office of Irwin S. Chanin, Archi- 
бесік, Plot Plan. June 119° 
House Model. June 36* 

Greenham, Carlos, Architect; Federico 
ramos, Iingineer. Dr. Francisco J. 
Campos, Professional Adviser, Main 
Hospital of the National Railroads of 
Mexico. April! 36-397 

Greenhills Development, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Aerial View. Justin A. Hart- 
zog and William A. Strong, Planners. 

May BT 6 

Griffin, Gerald A. Architect. Band 
Shell, Fort Scott, Kansas. June 135% 

Grocery Store, Cooperative, Norris, 
Тепп. ТУА Architectural Section and 
Roland A. Wank, Architects. 

January BT 39v 

(Grocery Store, Straub's, R. Paul Buch- 
mueller, Architect. January DT 39" 

Gropius, Walter, Appointed at Harvard. 

March Building News 

April Building News 

Article, Architecture at Harvard Uni- 

versity. May Frontispiece, 9-11 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait. 

Mareh 35 

Gropius, Walter and Б. Maxwell Fry, 
Architects, House in Chelsea, Don- 
don (19836). March 33 

Мау 160, 117 

Growing Pains of Recovery, — Article 
by Thomas 6. Holden, Vice-President, | 
К. ХУ, Dodge Corporation. June 63-657 

Grumann, Dr, H. R. Washington Uni- 
versity, and W. €. E. Becker, City 
Engineer, Designers. Conservatory, 
St. Louis, Mo. June 31 

(Gruzen, B. Sumner, Architect, Article, 
Shopping Centers. January BT 18-22" 
Big Bear Market, Teaneck, N. J. 

January BT 18-2 

Gugliemi, Louis, Painter. ‘Wedding in 
South Street.” February 8, 9 

Gundling, Gordon, Designer. Barnett’! 
Shop. Elgin, 11]. January BY 377 

Gurmenia Restaurant, — Berlin. Leo 
Nachtlicht, Architect. January BT 28¢ 

Gymnasium Building, Deerfield. Acad- 
ету. Deerfield, Mass. William and 
Geoffrey Platt, Architects. 

April BT 35, 36° 

(Gymnasium for Oregon State Normal 
School, Monmouth, Ore. June 191: 

Gymnasium, Dartington School, Eng- 
land. William Leseaze, Architect. 

Мау 46: 


Н. аа... Gavin, Engineer. Tennis Court 
Building, Beverly, Mass. June 136" 
Tennis Courts, Cove Neck, N. Y. 

June 136 

Halberg, Hdwin А. House, КІ Mirador 
Estates, Palm Springs, Calif. Van 
Pelt and Lind. Architeets. ә 

March ВТ 26 
May 27 

Hall Stanley, Easton and Roberts 
Architects. Zoological Laboratories, 
Cambridge, England (1934). March 925” 

Hallidie Building. San Francisco, Calif. 
Willis Polk, Architect (1918). Мау 22" 

Hand-Washing, | School. Article by 
Aubrey B. Grantham. 

April 42. 44 (udv.)* 

Патдісе, 7. C. Article, Steady Improve- 
ment, Lower Costs, in Heating ана 
Air Conditioning Equipment. 

March BT 42' 
65, 10 (udv.) 

Harding and Tecton, Architects. Coun- 
try House, Buckinghamshire, Eng- 
land. March 324 

Harmon National Real Estate Corpora- 
tion. Developers. Orchard Hill, 
Single-Family Subdivision, West- 
chester County, N. Y. Мау BT 94: 

Harrison апа  Fouilhoux, Architects. 
Drug Store in rockefeller Apart- 
ments, New York City. 

January BT 37° 
“House of Tomorrow” for North 
American Home Show. June 372 
24 West 55 Street Restaurant, New 
York City. January BT 27° 
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Hartzog, Justin A. and "William А. 
Strong, Planners. Greenhills Devel- 
opment, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aerial 
View. Ma 

Harvard University, Architecture at. 
Article by Walter Gropius. 

May Frontispiece, 9-11” 

Haskell, Douglas. Article, Architecture 
on Routes U. S. 40 and 66. May 15-22 

Hays, Simpson & Hunsicker, Archi- 
tects. House 2W, Willoughby, Ohio. 

March BT 23^ 

Hazen, N, Bruce, Architect. House for 

Worth Minnick, Lincoln, Nebr. 
March BT 9° 

House for Mr. Wright, Lincoln, Nebr. 
March BT 9: 

Health Center, Pioneer, London. Sir 
Owen Williams, Engineer (1935). 

March 24 


Heath, Marcia, House, Frost Woods, 
Madison, Wis. Beatty and Strang, . 
Architects. Мау BT 28" 

Heating and Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment, Steady Improvement, Lower 
Costs, in. Article by J. C. Hardigg. 

March BT 49/ 
65, 70 (айу. 


Heating and Ventilating Shows Im- 
portance of Structure, University of 
lllinois Research in. Article by Pro- 
fessor E. P. Kratz. (Patents Held 
by University and Clay Products In- 


stitute.) March BT 41” 
62, 64 (adv.) 

Hecht Company Department Store, 
Washington, D. С, Warehouse. 


Abbott, Merkt & Co. Engineers and 
Architects; Consolidated Engineering 


Co., Contractors. June 78-81* 
Herbst, René, Designer. School Desks. 
April BT 1 

Hermosillo, Ramon, Engineer. Row 

Houses, Mexico, D. F. May BT 30* 


Highlighting 1937 Building Prospects. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman, Chief 
Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. January 1% 

Highpoint Flats, London. Lubetkin 
and Tecton, Architects (1935). 


March 23” 
Hillcrest, Residential Community, 
Meadville, Pa. E. A. and E. J. Phil- 


lips, Architects. Development of the 
Meadville Housing Corporation. 
May BT 14-16” 
Hirsch, Gerson T., Architect; Dorolyn 
Building Corporation. Georgian Co- 
lonial Residence, Hartsdale, N. Y. 
March BT 11 
Hogar Infantil No. 9, Mexico City. 
José Villagrán García and Enrique 
de la Mora, Architects. April 30, 35 
Holabird & Root, Architects. Bar, La 
Petite Cafe, Chicago, Ill. 
January BT 27- 
Holden, Arthur C., & Associates, Archi- 
tects. Apartment Development. Plot 
Plan. January 14y 
Holden, Charles, Architect. Biograph- 
ical Sketch and Portrait. March 35” 
Holden, Frank H., Architect. 
son's Store, New York City. 3 
January Frontispiece 
Holden, McLaughlin and Associates, 
Consulting Architects. Douglass 
Subdivision, Kirkwood, Mo. 
Мау ВТ 17. 
Holden, Thomas 8., Vice-President, Е. 
ХУ. Dodge Corporation. Article, 
Growing Pains of Recovery. 
June 63-65" 
The House Comes Back. 
March BT 3“ 
Hollander, L. P., Store, New York City. 
Eleanor Lemaire, Interior Architect. 
Show Window. January BT 5 
Home Shows. June 36, 37v 


Hood & Fouilhoux; Reinhard & Hof- 
meister; Corbett, Harrison & Mac- 
Murray, Architects. Cunard-White 
Star Office, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. January BT 1, 36" 
Rainbow Room, RCA Building, New . 
York City. January BT 25, 28" 


ares Place Housing, Washington, 
C. Alley Dwelling Authority. 

February 2. 

Hopkins, R. E., House, Wheatley Ridge, 

East Williston, Long Island, М. Y. 


Article, 


Porter O. Daniel, Architect. 
uud BT 26" 
Horniman Museum, En С. Б 
Townsend, Architect ЖЕТИ “March 3 
Hospitals. 
Chronic БЕРЕМЕ Hospital, Welfare 
Island, May 6 
ismailia, ' Egypt, Surgical Pavilion. 
Technical Study by Paul Nelson. 
Architect. June 55-57 


Main Hospital of the National Rail- 
roads of Mexico. Carlos Greenham, 
Architect; Federico Ramos, Engineer. 
Dr. Francisco J. Campos, Professional 
Adviser. April 36-39 
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y BT 6" 


* JUNE 


Ravenscourt Park, London. Sir John 
Burnet, Tait and Lorne, Architects 
(1933). March 26 
Sully Tuberculosis, South Wales, 
England. Pite, Son and Fairweather, 
Architects (1936) March 27 


House Comes Back, The. Article by 
Thomas S. Holden, Vice-President, F. 
W. Dodge Corporation. 

"House of Tomorrow." 
Fouilhoux, Architects. 


Harrison and 
(North Amer. 


ican Home Show.) June 37 
Houses. 

Baltimore, Md. Kenneth C. Miller, 

Architect. March BT 9 


Building Estate, on, Sussex, England. 
Lubetkin and  'Tecton, Architects 
(1936). March 32 
Chelsea, London, Walter Gropius and 
E. Maxwell Fry, Architects (1936). 


March 33 
Cheyne Walk, London. Designed by 


C. R. Ashbee (1895). March 3 
Chicago, Ill  Karlin-Simpson, Inc., 
Architects. March BT 7 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. April 13 
Hampstead, London. E. Maxwell 
Fry, Architect (1935). March 32 
Hartford, Conn. Joseph E. Kane, 
Architect. March BT 6 
Hartsdale, N. Y. Gerson T. Hirsch, 
Architect. March BT 11 


Hertfordshire, England. Mary Crow- 


ley, Architect (1936). March 33 
Iver. Buckinghamshire, England. 
F. Б. S. Yorke, Architect. June 86-89 


Lake Chapala, Jalisco, Mexico. Cas- 
tellanos and Martinez Negrete, Archi- 


tects. April 61 
Los Angeles, Calif. Edgar Bissantz, 
Architect. March BT 22 
Los Angeles, Calif. Irving Gill, 
Architect (1908). May 17 


Malvern, England. Built by C. F. A. 


Voysey (1893). March 3 
Miami Springs, Fla. W. Н. Tomp- 
kins, Builder. March BT 6 


Mormon House, Orderville, Utah (c. 


1845-50). May 16 
Northampton, England. Peter Beh- 
rens, Architect (1926). March 6 
Purdue University. J. André Fouil- 


houx, Architect. March BT 34 
Purdue University. General Houses, 
Inc, Designers and Builders. 
March BT 34 
Purdue University. Designed and 
Built by Insulated Steel Construction 
March BT 34 
McNally & 
March BT 34 
R. Norman 


Co. 

Purdue University. 
Quinn, Architects. 
Queen's Gate, London. 


Shaw, Architect (1888). March 5 
Regency House, Greenwich, N. J. 
May 16 
Salt Lake, Utah. Slack Winburn, 
Architect. May 22 
Savannah, Ga. Clarke and Clarke, 
Contractors. March BT 7 
Silver End, Essex, England. Thomas 
Tait, Architect (1928). March 6 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo. (c. 1836). May 16 


Summit, N. J. Eugene A. McMurray 
and Emil A. Schmiedlin, Architects. 
March BT 10 
2W, Willoughby, Ohio. Hays, Simp- 
son & Hunsicker, Architects. 
March BT 23 


Tulsa, Okla. L. W. Nix, Architect. 
March BT 11, 12 
Xochimiloc. Mexico. April 13 


Houses, Forty Years of. 


March ВТ 3 


w 


March BT 4, 


Housing Conditions, Survey of Euro- 


pean: Catherine Bauer. January 8, 9^ 


Housing Council of New York, Citi- 
zens'. April Building News" 
Housing Developments. 
Buckingham, Clarendon, Va. Para- 
mount Communities, Inc., Developers. 


May BT 13 
Churston, South Devon, England. 
William Lescaze, Architect. 
y BT 31-33 
Hillerest, Meadville, Pa. E. A. and 
E. J. Phillips, Architects. Тһе Mead- 
ville Housing Corporation, Devel- 
opers. May BT 14-16 
Hopkins Place, Washington. D. C. 
Alley Dwelling Authority. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Architect. March BT 20, 21 
PWA. February 3 
PWA, Liberty Square, Miami, Fla. 
May BT 20, 21 
PWA, Parklawn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


February 2 
Charles Shilowitz, 


May BT 23 
TVA, Pickwick Landing Dam, Тепп. 
May BT 22 
Wheatley Ridge, East Williston, 
Long Island, N. Y. Newell and Dan- 
iel, Developers. May BT 26 


1937 


М, 


Working-Class, Liverpool, 
L. H. Keay, Architect. 
Housing Front, Manufacturers Form 
United. January 36 (adv.) 
How To Provide Human (Sales) Values 
in a Single-Family Subdivision. 
Article by Clarence Arthur Perry of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 
»May BT 8-10 


England. 
March 16 


Howitt, Cecil, Architect, Council 
House, Nottingham, England (1929). 

» March 5 

Hygiene Laboratory, Mexico. "José Vil- 


lagrán García, Architect (1925). 
» April 15 
Hygrade Restaurant Equipment Com- 
pany, Designers. Kane's Restaurant, 
New York City. January BT 33 
Hytonen, A. and V. Luukkonen, 
Architects. Е Market, Helsing- 
fors, Finland. January 31-34 


| Каке Shreveport, Та. PWA. 
Jones, Roessle, Olschner and Wiener. 
Architects. vFebruary BT 10 
Indian Trail Restaurant, Indian Hill. 
Designed by Marie Stosskops. 
f January BT 41 
Industrial Buildings, The Design of. 
Prepared by Stamo Papadaki. 
February BT 3-14, 40 
Industrial Recovery Means More Fac- 
tory Building. Article by L. Seth 
Schnitman, Chief Statistician, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. February BT 2 
Industrial Technics, School of, Сале 
Tresguerras, Mexico City. Juan 
O'Gorman, Architect. vApril 22-25 
Industrys Program for  Rehousing 
America. Article by Allie S. Freed. 
vMarch ВТ 32, 33. 44 
Inn, “Тһе Comet," nr. London, England. 
v February 4 
Insulated Steel Construction Co., De- 
signers and Builders. монар (Риг- 
апе). arch ВТ 34 
International Ice Palace, Paris Exposi- 
tion (1937). January 7 
7CHivisible Glass Window Півріау for 
Elizabeth Arden, New York City. 
"January BT 38 
Iowa University Fine Arts School, 
» January 2-4 


Iturbide Palace, Mexico City. Interior 
Court. April 51 
оза MeStay, General Designs, 
Designer. Shop for Kenwood Wool- 
ns, Chicago, Ill. „January BT 43 
Jaekle, Donnell E. Architect. All- 


Wood House, Burlingame, Calif. 
¿March BT 30 
James, C. H. and Adams, Holden and 
Pearson, Architects. Enfield West 
Underground Station, London (1933). 
y March 20 
Janssen and Whittlesey, Architects; 
Gilmore апа Ekman, Associates. 
Phoenix Laundry Company Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. vFebruary ВТ 24 
Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
April Building News 


June 24-26 
Jemison Companies, Тһе, Developers. 
Mountain Brook Bubdiyinion, Bir- 
.mingham, Ala. May BT 25 
Jewel Theater, Brooklyn, М. Y. Ben 
Schlanger, Architect, February 19 
“June 66-68 
Article by Percival 
January BT 13-17 

Jewelry Stores. 


Barcelona, Spain. J. L. Sert, Archi- 
tect. January BT 15 
New York City. Percival Goodman, 


Jewelry Stores. 
Goodman. 


Architect, January BT 15 
Richard Seidel, Inc., Store, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Walter Pollatz, Architect. 
January ВТ 13, 14 

John, Augustus, Studio, Hampshi 
England. Christopher Nicholson, 
Architect (1935). March 31 


Johnson, S. C. & Son, Inc., Office Build- 
ing, Racine, Wis. Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Architect. ‘February BT 36 

Jonasson, Meyer, Store, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kenneth C. Welch, Architect. Plan. 
Wanuary BT 6 
Jones’, Peter, Department Store, Lon- 


don. Slater and Moberly and Wil- 
liam Crabtree, Architects; Professor 


. H. Reilly, Consulting Architect 
(1936). yMarch 21 
Jones, Roessle, Olschner and Wiener, 
Architects. Incinerator, Shreveport, 
La. vFebruary BT 10 
Jules Ferry School, Maisons-Alfort, 


Paris. Dubreuil and Hummel, Archi- 
tects. VApril BT 5 
Junior School at King Alfred School, 
London. E. C. Kaufmann, Architect 
(1936). yMarch 25 


Kann, Albert, Inc, Architects. Chev- 
rolet Motor Corp, Car Assembly 
Plant, Baltimore, Md. 

February BT 9, 85” 

Forge Shop, Detroit, Mich. 
February BT 84” 
Chrysler Corp. Plant, Detroit, Mich. 
February BT 14, 34° 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Com-, 
pany, Detroit. Mich. February BT 11 
(feneral Motors Company, Auto As- 
sembly Plant, Linden, N. J. р 
February BT 32, 33 

Kamstra, Allan F. and Samuel Raten- 
sky. Article, Mechanization or In- 
tegration? May BT 11, 12" 

Kane, Joseph E., Architect. Residence, 
Hartford, Conn. March BT 6% 

Kane's Restaurant, New York City. 
Designed by Hygrade Restaurant 
Equipment Company. January BT 33° 

Ixarlin-Simpson, Inc., Architects; Rous- 
seau and Douglas, General Contrac- 
tors. Residence, Chicago, [1]. 

March BT 7* 

Kastner, Alfred, Architect: Stanton M. 
Dorcey, Sanitary Engineer. Sewage 
Disposal Plant, nr. Hightstown, N. J. 

February BT 36" 

Kaufmann Department Store, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Тһгее-Тіег Parking Ga- 
rage. Designed by The Metzger- 
Richardson Co.; Mellon-Stuart Com- 
pany, Contractors. June 76, 77° 

Kaufmann, E. C., Architect. Junior 
School at King Alfred School, Lon- 
don (1936). March 95” 

Keay, L. H., Architect. Working-Class 
Housing, Liverpool, England. 

March 16: 

Keck, George Fred, Architect. House of 
А. G. Crandall, Griffith, Ind. May 39 
House of Beryl McNabb, Beverly 
Hills, Chicago, Ill. May 3% 

Keiser-Van Leer Company Building, 
Bloomington, Ill. Glass Block Con- 
struction. Shaeffer апа Hooton. 
Architects. February BT 24° 

Nelham, George W., Architect, Obitu- 
ary. January 30 (айу. )' 

Kelley, Н. Roy, Edgar Bissantz, Harold 
С, Spielman, Associated Architects. 
Exhibition House for the “Los 
Angeles Times," Los Angeles, Calif. 

January 25-28" 

Kemp, С. G., Architect. Pithead Baths 
апа Canteen, Betteshanger Colliery, 
England (1934). March 1585” 

Kent House, Working-Class Flats, 
London. Connell, Ward and Lucas, 
Architects (1935). March 20: 

Kenwood Woolens, Shop, Chicago, IN. 
Designed by McStay Jackson, Gen- 
eral Designs. January ВТ 43 

Kiefheck, Rotterdam, 1925. Low-Cost 
Housing. Plot Plan. May BT i+ 

Kiesler, Frederick J. Article, The 
Architect in Search of... 

February Frontispiece,7-15 
Article, Design-Cerrelation. 
April 87-92: 
Мау 53-60 
June 93-96 
Portrait. 

Killian, J. Rhyne, House, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. Robert Charles Dean. 
Architect. May 28 

Kindergarten, Northville Grade School, 
Northville, Mich. Lyndon and Smith. 


Architects. April BT 1. 18. 19" 
Kirby, Cameron, Architect. Morris 
Service Station, Staines, England 
(1934). March 29, 30- 


Kirn, Б. O., Engineer. Monolithic Con- 
crete Grain Bins of Quaker Oats 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

February BT 4 

Knell, K. and E. F. Burckhardt, Archi- 
tects. Corso Cafe, Zurich. 

January BT 29 

Kodak Building, London. Sir John 
Burnet, Architect (1910). March 35 

Kohls, C. A., House, Midland, Mich. 
Frantz and Spence, Architects. 

June 91- 

Kramer, Mrs. В. C, House. New York 
City. William Lescaze, Architect. 

February 30-36* 

Wratz, Professor E. P. Article, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Research in Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Shows Impor- 
tance of Structure. {Patents Held 
by University and Clay Products In- 


stitute.) March BT 4l 
62, 64 (adv.) 
Kroka, G. Architect. Restaurant, 


Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
January BT 31- 
Kunhardt and Capilla, Engineer and 
Architect. Shopping Center, Mexico 
City April 50, 51? 
Kysela, Lud, Architect. Shoe Store in 
Czechoslovakia. January BT 48% 


February 1: 


Гъбене 
Dental Office, Melrose, Mass. Royal 
Barry Wills, Architect; Hugh A. 
Stubbins, Associate. January 30 
Hygiene, Mexico. José Villagran 
García, Architect (1935). April 15 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
June 30) 
Zoological, Cambridge, England. 
Stanley Hall, Easton and Robertson, 


Architects (1934). March 25 
Lake Guernsey State Park, Wyo. 
Fountain Shelter. June 137! 
Lake Worth State Park. Texas. 
Shelter. June 133* 


Lamb, Inc., Office of Thomas W., Archi- 

tects. Article, The Bus Terminal. 
January 20-22- 
Murals for Great 
Lakes Exposition. June 29 
"La Siesta’ Residence Court, Palm 
Springs, Calif. Van Pelt and Lind,, 
Architects. March BT 16, 17 
Laundry Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Janssen and Whittlesey, Architects; 
Gilmore and Kkman, Associates. » 
February BT 24 

Lawn Road Flats, 


London. Wells 
Coates, Architect (1934). March 22° 
Leathart, Julian. Article, Professional 
Practice (England). March 3i: 
Le Corbusier, А. Statement by—The 
Module. June 120, 121 
Lee, Ballou and Van Dervoort, Inc., 
Architects and Engineers; Louis W. 
Ballou, Architect and Designer. 
George Mason School, Richmond, Va. 
April BT 28, 29 
Legarreta, Juan, Architect. Workers’ 
Houses, Mexico City. April 80-83. 
Legislation, Building (England). Arti- 
cle by W. E. J. Budgen. March 37, 8% 
Leisure, The Architecture of. Article 
by Oscar Fisher. June 116-119* 
Leisure Demands More Recreational 
Facilities. Article by L. Seth Schnit- 
man. Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. June 152» 
Leisure and Its Significance, Bibli- 
ography and Reference. June 148; 
Lemaire, Eleanor, Interior Architect. 
Article, Specialty Shops in The Mod- 
ern Department Store. 
January BT 47-54" 
І. P. Hollander Store, New York 
City. Show Window. January BT 50° 
Pitt Petri Shop, New York City. 
January ВТ 1, 44° 
Hich's, Ine, Atlanta, Ga. Plan. 
January BT 48: 
The Emporium, San Francisco, Calif. 
January BT 47, 50? 
Lemaire, Eleanor. Interior Architect; 
Robert Law Weed, Architect. Bur- 
dine’s Store, Miami Beach, Fla. 
January BT 48, 49+ 
Lescaze, William, Architect. Churston 
Development, South Devon, England., 
May BT 31-33 
Dartington School, Totnes, England 
(1933). March 25° 
May 46, BT 34° 
House for Mrs. R. C. Kramer, New 
York City. February 30-36: 
Lescaze, William, Architect; Vernon F. 
Sears, Associate. Ansonia High 
Sehool, Ansonia, Conn. 
April BT 13-15: 
Le Tourneau, R. G., Inc. All-Steel 
'""Truckable" House. March ВТ 36, 44: 
56 (adv.) 
Lever Brothers Plant, Edgewater, N. J. 
Designed by Stone and Webster. 
February BT 5, 8° 
Levy, Benn, House, Chelsea, London. 
Walter Gropius and E. Maxwell Fry. 
Architects. Мау 10, 11 
Lewis, Nat, Men's Store, New York 
City. Designed by Donald Schillman. 
I. January BT 33- 
Liberty Square, Miami, Fla. PWA 
Housing Development. May ВТ 20, 21” 
Library, House for Mrs. R. C. Kramer, 
New York City. William  Lescaze, 
Architect. February 36° 
Library. Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
June 30* 
Library, Sehool of Art, Glasgow, Scot- 
land. C. R. Mackintosh, Architect 
(1908-1909). March 5У 
Light, Control of. May 50* 
Lighting, Automatic Control of Class- 
room. April 41 (adv.) 
Lighting, Store. Article by Frank O. 
Maltby, General Electric Co. 
January BT 55: 
24, 26, 28 (adv.) 
Lighting. Theater. Article by Francis 
M. Falge, General Electric Companv., 
January 46, 47 
Lighting, New Conception of. 
February 50r 


Larrinaga, Juan. 
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Liquor Store, Cork and Bottle, New 
York City. Morris B. Sanders, Archi- " 
tect. January BT 33 

Litchfield, Electus D. Designer of 
Yorkship Village, Camden, N. J. for 
Housing Division of imergency Fleet 
Corporation, U. S. Shipping Board 
(1921). Aerial View. May BT 7 

Living Rooms. 

Apartment House, Mexico City. En- 
rique de la Mora and José Creixell, 
Architects, April 59 
Exhibition House for the "Los An- 
geles Times," Los Angeles, Calif. H. 
Roy Kelley, Edgar Bissantz, Harold 
G. Spielman, Associated Architects. 
January 28 
House of Juan José Barragan, En- 
gineer, Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. 
April 71 
House for Mrs. Kenneth Bates, 
Euclid, Ohio. Alfred Clauss. Archi- 
tect; Interiors and Furniture De- 
signed by Kenneth Bates. June $4, 85 
House of José  Villagrán García, 
Architect, Mexico City. April 75 
House in Hampstead, London. 1. 
Maxwell Fry, Architect (1935). 
March 32 
House at Iver, 3uckinghamshire, 
England. F. R. S. Yorke, Architect. 
June 87 
Mrs. В. C. Kramer House, New York 
City. William Lescaze, Architect. 
February 31-33 
Royal Agricultural Show Pavilion. 
Bristol, England. Marcel Brener and 
F. R. S. Yorke, Architects. May 41 

Loewy, Raymond, Designer. Cushmans 
Bakery, New York City. 

January BT 35% 

London Gliding Club, nr. Dunstable, 
England. Christopher Nicholson, 
Architect (1936). March 25“ 

Long, Denis L, House, Portsmouth, 
N. H. M, E. Witmer, Architect. 

March BT 10 

Longchamps Restaurants, New York 
City. Louis Allen Abramson, Winold 
Reiss Studios. Architects and De- 
signers. January BY 1, 24+ 

"Los and the Sun." Painting by Wil- 
liam Blake (1757-1827). March 43° 

"Los Angeles Times,” The, Exhibition 
House, Los Angeles, Calif. H. Roy 
Kelley, Edgar Bissantz, Harold G. 
Spielman, Associated Architects. 

Е January 25-95 

Lounge, Cocktail, RCA Building, New 
York City. Reinhard & Hofmeister: 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray: 
Hood & Fouilhoux, Architects. 

January BT 28 

Lounge, Jewel Theater, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ben Schlanger, Architect, June 68! 

Lubetkin, Drake & Tecton, Architects. 
Restaurant, Whipsnade, Iingland. 

i January BT 23* 

Lubetkin and Tecton, Architecis. Bio- 
graphical Sketch. March 35; 
Gorilla House, Zoological Gardens, 
London (1933). March 19% 

April 87° 

Highpoint Flats, London (1933). a 
55 March 257 

House on Building Estate, Sussex, 
England (1936). March 32 

Lubetkin and Tecton, Architects; Ove 
Arup, Engineer. Penguin Pool, Zo- 
ological Gardens, London (1934). 

Mareh 19* 
А А April 90 * 

Lutyens, Sir Edwin, Architect.  Brit- 
tanic House, London (1975). March 5" 

Luukkonen, R. V. and A. Hytonen, 
Architects. Covered Market, Helsing- 
fors, Finland. January 31-34" 

Lyndon and Smith, Architects. Beecher 
High School Flint, Mich. 

April BT 24-27 
Northville Grade School, Northville. 
Mich. April BT 16-23» 


xs 


cDowell, Allan, Designer. Strong 
Residence, Kent, Conn. March BT 28” 
McDowell, Hugh, House, Milwaukee, 
Wis. George Spinti, III, Architect. 
February 28” 
McGovern’s Gymnasium, New York 
City. Clinton & Russell, Architects: 


Henry Dreyfuss. Consultant. Photo 
Murals by Drix Duryea. May 44v 
McGrath, Raymond, Architect. Bio- 


graphical Sketch. March 35- 
Principal Studio, Broadcasting House, 
Manchester, England (1935). 
March 18^ 
McIntosh, Frank, House, Los Altos, 
Calif. William Wilson Wurster, 
Architect. May 24-26" 
MeLaren, Robert J.. Associate Archi- 
tect; Егіс R. Arthur, Architect. 
Packing Plant, Edmonton, Alberta. 
February BT 21-23, 
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MeMurray, Eugene A. and Emil A. 
Schmiedlin, Architects. Residence, , 
Summit, N. J. March BT 104 

McNabb, Beryl, House, Beverly Hills. 
Chicago, I George Fred Keck. 
Architect. Мау BRY 

МеХаПу & Quinn, Architects; Spon- 
sored by Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, House ¢Purdue). 

March BT 34 

Mackintosh, ©. R., Architect. School of 
Art, Glasgow, Scotland (1907). 

March 4* 
Library (1908-1909). Mareh 5+ 

Muequedy. James. Article, Profes- 
sional Organization (England). 

March 36, 37° 

Madge, John. Article, Education (Eng-, 
land). March 37° 

Mallet - Stevens, tobert, Designer. 
allais D'Electricité, Paris Exposition. 

June 28, 29° 

Maltby, Frank ©., General Кіесігіс Co. 
Article, Store Lighting. 

January DT 55* 
24, 26, 28 (adv.)t 

Mandell's Drug Store, New York City. 

Nicholas H. Weiss, Architeet. » 
January BT 33 

Manufacturers Form United Housing 
Front. January 36 (adv.) 

"Mapparium." Designed by Chester 
Lindsay Churchill. May 6 

Marbury, Dave, House, Birmingham, 
Ala. Miller, Martin and Lewis і 
(есік апа Engineers. Мат 

Marketing News of the Building 
dustry. January 34, X Н 
February 36, 35, 99, 40, 

Мау 50, 51, 52, 


2 


44 (adv.)‘ 
56 (udv.)* 


Markets. 
Abelardo Rodriguez, Mexico City. 
Antonio Mufioz Garefa, Architect. 
April 52, 53 
Big Bear, Teaneck, N. J. Б. Sumner 
Gruzen, Architect. January BT 18-20 
Covered, Helsingfors, Finland. A. 
Mytonen and R. V. Luukkonen, Archi- 
tects. January 31-3 
Drive-In, Los Angeles, Calif. Lloyd 
Wright, Architect. AND. 9 
Strickland’s, Oak Park, Ill. Designed 
by Store Engineering Company. 
January BT 40 
Marsh, Smith and Powell, Architects 
and Engineers. John Adams Junior 
High School, Santa Monica, Calif. 
April BT 30-22% 
Marshall, Benjamin, Architect, Swim- 
ming Pool and Bathhouse for Leonard 
Florsheim, Highland Park, Ill. 
June 135° 
Marshall, John, House, Frost Woods, 
Madison, Wis. Beatty and Strang, 
Architects. May ВТ 29> 
Mason, George, School, Richmond, Va. 
Lee, Ballou and Van Dervoort, mne, 
Architects and Engineers: Louis W. 
Ballou, Architect. апа Designer. А 
April BT 2S, 29 
May, К. & M. Hlsnesser, Architects. 
iestuurant, Frankfurt-on-the Main. 
January BT 287 
Mayfair Restaurant, Washington, D. С. 
Scott & Teegen, Architects. Plan. 
January BT 27° 
Maza, Aquiles and Eugenio Batista. 
Architects. Open-Air Theater in 
Havana. June 60-627 
Meadville Housing Corporation, De- 
velopers, Hillerest, Residential Com- 
munity, Meadville, Га. 12. ^. and 
E. J. Phillips, Architects. 
May ВТ 14-16% 
Mechanization or Integration? Article 
by Alan F. Kamstra апа Samuel 
Ratensky, May BT 11, 12* 


Meem, John Gaw, Architect. Taylor 
Museum, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(1935). May 18” 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. June 30v 
Mellon-Stuart Company, Contractors: 
The  Metzger-Richardson Со. De- 
signers. Three-Tier Parking Garage 
for Kaufmann Department Store, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. June 16. 717: 
Mendelsohn, Erich. Architect, Schocken 
Department Store. Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Elevation. January DT 5 
Mendelsohn, Erich and Serge Chermay- 
eff, Architects. Country liouse. 
3uckinghamshire, England (1955). 
March 32+ 
Bexhill, 


n 


Entertainments Pavilion: 
England (1935). 
Mareh Frontispiece, 15, 16* 
Mensendieck House, Palm Springs, 
Calif. Built for Grace Lewis Miller 
by Richart J. Neutra, Architect: 
Peter Pfisterer, Collaborator. 
May 29-24% 
Method for Private Enterprise to Re- 
build Cities, A. Article by Clarence 
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Arthur Perry, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, January 11-17% 
Method of Procedure іп Architectural 
Design, А. Article by Paul Nelson., 
June 52-47" 
Metzger- Richardson Со, Designers: 
Metlon-Stuart Company, Contractors. 
Three-tier Parking Garage for Kauf- 
mann Department Store, f'ittsburgzh. 
Га. June 76, Т1, 
Mexico, Architect as Contractor in. 
Article by F. Sanchez Fogarty. 
April 10-13" 
Mexico City, Plan Development of 
Article by Carlos Contreras. April 4-7" 
Mexico City, Soil and Foundation Con- 
ditions in, Article by Professor José 
А. Cuevas. April 8, 9° 
Mexico, Тһе New Architecture in. 
Article by Justino Fernandez. 
April 14, 15” 
Meyercord, George R.. President, Has- 
Кеше Manufacturing Corp. Plywood 
Prefabricition. February 42* 
Meverhold and —Lissitsky. Theater, 
Moscow (1925). April 90 
Mevyverhold Theater, Moscow. 
. April Building News’ 
Miller, Grace Lewis, Mensendieck 
House, Palm Springs, Calit. Richard 
J. Neutra, Architect; Peter Píisterer, 
Collaborator. Мау 29-34% 
Miller, Kenneth C, Architect. Rexi- 
dence, Baltimore, Md. March BY ‘tw 
Miller, Martin and Lewis, Architects 
ана Engineers. House for Dave 
Marbury, Birmingham, Ala. 
March DT 5! 
Minnick, Worth, House, Lincoln, Nebr. 
N. Bruce Hazen, Architect. 
Mareh BT ? 
Minor Memorial M. 1, Church South, 
near Walls, Miss. Lucian M. Dent, 
Architect. June 72-74 
Mirrored Dressing Corner, Mensendicck 
Hous Palm Springs, Calif. Built 
for Grace Lewis Miller by Richard J. 
Neutra, Architect; Peter P'fister 


v 


24 


Collaborator. May 
Mobile House. Designed by William B. 
Stout. May 20° 


Architect; Burton Cairns, Chief, De- 
sign Stuff; Vernon De Mars, Regional 
Architect. Jonathan Gars Director, 
Rural Resetliement Division of Re- 
gion IN. Chandler Tract of Arizona 
Part-Time Farms, Project of Re- 
settlement Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Мау BY 15, 19 
Moctezuma., José Lopez and Carlos 
Tarditi, Architects, Municipal Club- 
house, Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. 
April 5% 
Modern Colonial House. White and 
Weber, Architects. (National Ifouse 
and Garden Exposition, Chicago.) 
June 36! 
Electrical System must be 
Article by Carle Robbins. 
Mareh BT 436 
Modern House. Jobn koot, Architect. 
(Chicago Home Show.) June 36 
Modern Movement, Some Personalities, 
of the (English). March 35, 36 
Module, The—A Statement by Le Cor- 
busier, June 120, 121” 
Moestue, IZv vind and Ole Lind Schistad, 
Architects. Restaurant at Week- 
End Resort, Oslo, Norway. 
January BT 3P 
Monkey House, Little Roek, Ark. Con- 
structed by WPA. June 140% 
Monolithic Concrete Grain Bins of 
Quaker Oats Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Ta. {. О. Kirn, Engineer. 
February BT 4° 
Monument to General Alvaro Obregon, 
Mexico City. Enrique Aragon 
Echeagar Architect. April 42, 437 
Morales, Ignacio Diaz, Architect. 
House of Mr. & Mrs. A. Elosua, 
Guadalajara, Mexico. April 117 
Morris Service Station, Staines, Eng- 
land. Cameron Kirby, Architect 


Mocine, Corwin It, Regional Landscape 
С 
1 


Modern 
Flexible. 


(1934). March 29, 30 
Morris. William, Designer. "pDaisy" 


Wallpaper. March 2 
Typical Page. Kelmscott l'ress Book. 
Магеһ 
Motion Гісіпге Theaters. Article by 
Ben Schlanger. February 16-2 
Mountain Brook Subdivision, Birming 
ham, Ala. Development of the Jemi 
son Companies. May RT 25- 
Mullins Body Corporation, Salem. Ohio. 
February BT 1 Le 
Multilayer Welding. Mareh 68 (аау.)- 
Municipal Clubhouse, Hermosillo, So- 
nori, Mexico. Carlos Tarditi and 
José Lopez Moctezuma, Architects. 
April 85 
Muñoz Garcia, Antonio, Architect. 
Abelardo Rodriguez Market, Mexico 
Cits: April Bay 
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Central School oof the Revolution, 
Mexico City. April 1, 15, 26-29 
Murals, 
Bertrand I dams, for Dubuque, 
lowa, Post Ollice, February T. Sa 
Raoul Dufy, for Paris Exposition. 
June 29 
Gorky, for Newark Airport 
February 11, 12 
Juan Larrinaga, for Great Lakes Ex- 
- position. June 28 
Muschenheim, William, Architect, Ar- 
tiele, Restaurant o Design, 
January 
Roof Restaurant, Hotel 
York City, 
Muschenheim, Wiliam and Peabody, 
Wilson & Brown. Architeets. Cafe, 
Hotel Astor, New York City. 
January BT 26 


Museums. 
Art, University of Virginia. тина 
NS. Campbell and Н. dE Lee Taylor, 
Architects. June 131 
British, Mdward VII Galleries, Lon- 
don. Sir John Burnet, Architect 
(114). March 6 
Horniman, England. Designed by С, 
Н. Townsend (1897). Матев 3 

vlor, Colorado Springs, Colo, John 

© Meem, Architect (1935), May 1s 


Моли. Leo, Architect, Gurmenia 
Restaurant, Berlin. vJanuary BT 25 
Nash. Jobn, Designer, Carlton House 
Terrace, London (1828). ò March 43 
Nash, Paul Article, A Characteristic. 
| March. 80-44 
Painting. 
ee ‘March 29 
National Association of Jfousing ofli- 
cials Convention. ^January 9 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Sponsors. All- Wood House 
(Purdue). » Mareh BT 34 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
John Russell Pope, Architect, Nen- 
_ dering. March News- 
National] Railroads of Mexico, Main 
Hospital Carlos Greenham, Archi- 
tect: Federico Ramos, Engineer, Dr. 
Francisco J. Campos, Professional 
Adviser, v April 36-39 
National and State Parksi А Revjew. 
А June 125 
Negrete, Castellanos and Martinez, 
Architects, House at Lake Chapala, 
Jalisco, Mexico, voNpril 6f 
Negrete. Luis Martinez, — Architect: 
Francisco Martinez Negrete, Engi- 
veer Apartment House, Calle Nto- 
kolmo, Mexico, D. V. aA pril 6u 
House of Carlos Palomino, Mexico 
(205 Арт 68, 69 
Nelson, Paul Architect. Article, oN 
Method of Procedure in Architectural 
Design. y Jutie Y 
Surgical Pavilion, Hospital, Ismzailia. 
Egypt. Technicat Study., June 55-57 
Neubuhl, Zurich, 1930, Housing De- 
velopment. Plot Pran. “Мау BT А 
Neutra, Richard J.. Architect. Ralph 
Waldo iimerson Junior ligh School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Activitv Class- 
room. April BT 4 
Classroom Unit. SATEH DIT o5 
Neutra, dtiehard. JI, Architect; Peter 
Pfisterer, Coltaborator.. Mensendieck 
House, Palm Springs. Calif. Built 
for Grace Lewis Miller. Мау 99-54 
New Architecture іп Mexieo, Me. 
Article by Justine Fernandez. 
* April 14, 15 
New Developments іп Plastic-Bonded 
I'Iy woods, Article by J. Delmonte. 
February 45 
“New Horizons in Architecture," Con- 
ference at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. Липе 27 
New London Sehool, Texas, Explosion. 
April Building News- 
New Product News. * June 40.42 
Newell and Daniel. Developers, Wheat- 
ley Ridge, One-Family Development, 
fast Williston, Long Islanda, N. Y. 
“Мау BT 26 
News Reel Theater, Marseilles. France. 
P. de Montaut and А. Gorska, Arehi- 
fects. "February 22 
News Reel Theater, Paris, France, ОР, 
de Мом ап and A. Gorska. Archi- 
fects. "February 17, 23, 24 
News of Science and Industry. 
April 03-86 
2 .Мау4%-52 
Nicholson, Christopher, Architect, Bio- 
graphical] Sketch. March 35, 96 
London Gliding Club, nr. Dunstable, 
England (1936). ‚Матер 2s 
Studio of Augustus John, Hampshire, 
lngland (1955). “Магер 31 
1937 Gets Off To A Good Start. Article 
by 1, Seth епті, Chief Statis- 
tician, F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
February 16 Cady.) 


Silbury, England. 


Nix, L. Wa Architect, Briek Residence, Paris Exposition (1937). January 7° Pillsbury Flour Mils, Minneapolis. 


Tulsa, Okla. Матей PUB 127 February + Minn. February BT 3 
or IZu:land Туре Bep P Мау 5. 60 Pioneer Health Center, London. Sir 
$ хта, СОРТЕ March pt June 28, 29° Owen Willams, Engineer (1935). 
Nolen, John, City l'inner.. Obituury. қ Park Avenue Restaurant, The, New March 24 
ee "m M April 19 Gly.) York City. Joseph Urban, Architect. | Pioso & Peterson, Architects. Free- 
Norris Park, Temi. Cabin Interiors. _, | д January ВТ man Shoe Store, Сһісасо, Ill. 
, - 17 қ „June 151 Park, of the Revolution, Guadalajara. January BT 34* 
Northville Grade School, Northville, Jalisco, Mexico. Luis Barragan. Pite, Son and Fairweather, Architects. 
Міеһ. Lyndon and Smith, Architects. chitect; Juan José Barragan, Engi-, Sully Tuberculosis Hospital, South 
April BT 16-25 neer. April 40, 41 Wales, England (1936). Mareh 27° 
0 eet Wiliam Stanley, FALA Pithead Baths and Canteen, Bettes- 
bregon. General Alvaro, Monument, Article, Federal vs. Local Public hanger Colliery, England. C. G 
КАДЕТ liee icum BENEN . p MAS . May 12-14% „Kemp, Architect (1931). March 18” 
marar ҮГЕТ ӨЕ April 42. 43 Par king Garage for the ¢ ustomers of Pitt Petri Shop, New York City. Eleanor 
Oflies orc Dates ао Е С NOW Marshall Field and Со, Evanston. Lemaire, Interior Architect. 
York Cite Acontntine oom. driest 11]. | Graham, Anderson, Probst апа January BT 1, 44° 
Bor Architect February ЗР QM hite, Architects. " . June 75 Plan Development of Mexico City. 
Offices аах, : Parking Garage, Vhree-Tier, for Kauf- Article by Carlos Contreras. 
MCG ТЫНАН ТН ТЫН leas mann Department Store, Pittsburgh, ; : | қ : April 4-7 
ane ate TA, Mer adul dose Creixell. Pa. Designed bs Гһе Metzger-Itien- Planning for teereation. Article by 
Apehitocts. ‘April (0. 4% ardson Co.; Mellon-Stuart Company, George D. Butler. June 113-115 
Avenida Juarez 6, Mexico. City, José Contractors, | : June 76, i Planning in Town and Country (Eng- 
МК КЕНЕЛЕДІ Apri] ы, 43 pu ie OE i. fan ae land). Article by Thomas Үр: з 
eee са d TNR wu FEM g "oject. Мау LT ЭЯ March ¢ 
E M ur M iX d Parks, National and State: А Review. 22 Plastie-Bonded Ply woods, New Develop- 
» ES April 4s 15 ; : e b . June 125 ments in. Article by J. Delmonte. 
Ur  Beseinzlom Ау йө ы Now Vork Parks Tn The Tennessee Valley, Demon- : , f February 457 
Gi AID AU USC DOPO el TOO stration. Article by Barle Draper, Plastic Made from Sawdust: Forest 
ТЕН ие dS Director, Land Planning & Housing Products: Laboratory, February 47° 
N C Jeden & son ie Reine division, Tennessee Valley Authority. Platt. W illiam and Geoffrey, Architects, 
Wis. biernie duos Wright relis : , А June 126. 127° Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 
CU : February ТР 36 Patchogue-f Iymouth Mills, Showroom, қ : . April BT 34-36 + 
Office, Cashier's Covered Market, Iel- New York City, Designed by Russel ^ Play Areas, Surfacing. June 147, 148" 
singlors Finland. A Hytonen und Q, Wright. А January BT 12. 467 Play Space, Root of Juniata Park 
E Y Virus ЕТЕ ттен Avda ses Pavilion, Entertainments, Bexhill, Eng- Housing Project, Philadelphia, Pa. 
а Е Twine ote and. Erich Mendelsohn & Serge ; A June 141% 
Office and Display Room of The Vlorida Chermayeff, Architects (1935). D * 1 layfield, Neighborhood, Pasadena, , 
Ra Sepe tes "Uompany Deland, Fla M „Mareh F rontispiece, 15. 16 ; Calif. Plot Plan. | June 123 
Coat AL, Peel Arhitect d 1 avilion, Park of the Revolution, Playground Shelters. Designed by Carl 
"qeebruary 28, 329 Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. Ілік Fricke for National Recreation Asso- 
ИТ San Amel: sarragan, Architect: Juan José Bar, „ciation. . К June 183 
D. F. Juan O'Gorman, Architect Дәкен Engineer. 8 April to, 41 Playgrounds, New York City, June 141 
Moi ` April si. 65" ши шп: UPS THER о. К. b s асо ae urs re, 
ЕЕ Қ MTM MIT Sehweizer, Architect. aloye right, Architect. une 1237 
ойни е илен on im » sU January BT 30° Playroom of the Kindergarten, Dula 
ч ^ April 61. 65° l «ойу. Aison t Гао and А шп поз Lucerne. Albert rexer gireli: 
POM 5 А reac P eek e лын А sehen Are ects, afe, Hote ‘act. Apri Do» 
A dE Studio ot тш dee Astor, New York City. "em "Pleasure Beach Express," Blackpool 
Portrait апа Liosraphieal Sketeh. Б МРСК" B January DT 26 Measure Beach, England, Joseph 
April 2n | ШЕ E E an о ети НЕ Srehitert, ра June Л, 
у. А ost. тео Қада d d г "OW (r er Shoe Store, New ork ywo 5 Ы )ruiry » дау.) 
m M oe Calle City. E \ January BT 1, 3 Plywood Prefabrieation, 
н «Жм vs үрей 22-25 Шеп, Ит. а a cd but э ee Hatte КЕП nites КЕШТЕР 153 E 
ТИЕ SORT ; AM SOIRS Scott, Consulting Architect for le olk, Willis, Architect. allidie Build- 
MILD M A id ич Baterii ney eau a Power Stimi ing, San Francisco, Calif. > T 
+ PU Ui x ie ne Y { ondon 954). March 20 May 2%” 
nor Developed by RAT d Peek, Gouverneur M., Architect. Oflice Pollatz, Walter, Architect. Jewelry 
Open-Air йе ей wran То and Display Room of The Florida Store of Richard Seidel, Ine, Mil- 
Batista ond Aquiles Maza Architects Public Service ¢ рану, Deland, Fla. waukee, Wi ‘ January ВТ 18.16 
mE 5 жалады Juno nu-üs Qo February BS, 39 Tooley. Robert C, House, Frost Woods, 
operatie puitadere Ate Recuming atone Pelham Bay Park, Bronx, N. Y. Golf Madison, Wis. Beatty and Strang, | 
Active. Article by 1, Seth Schuit- P ER Wc qp ie шне КӨК шк т 
Wa Chief Statistici. P W. Dodge Peña Pobra Paper Mill, Tlalpam, p. LOAR Pope, John russell, Architect. National 
ЖИШП ере pp 2» | А А April 16 Museum, W ashington, D. €. tender- 
Optical Shop Philadelphia Pal Wurden engin. “Pool, ооо Ganden Hn ` 1 „Мон NES 
H. Penton, Architect January BT ЕТЕ London. Lubetkin nnd Tecton, Archi- Portland Cement Association, Sponsors; 
Өтей ul I Sineto- Ionin Sub- tects: Ove Arup, Engineer (1934). MeNally & Quinn, Architect House А 
division, Westehester County, No Y March 14° 3 (Purdue). March BT 34 
Developed by Harmon National Bel ` ; > т ЖЕТ April m Poultry Market; Abelardo „юаш, 
Estate С ТЕТІНІҢ * Aix: TUN E l'ereire-l alace Theater, Paris, France. Mexico City. Antonio Muñoz Garefa. | 
e abd dear КҮЛҮН Тийип | t lans. F ebruary 24 , Architect, 3 Н April 52. 55 
puildi ard HAN АІ ems Perry, Clarence Arthur, Russell Sage Power Plant of The Federal Technical 
ABC Ы” M aven Liew ON EE Foundation,  Artiele, А Method for School, Zurich, Switzerland. Pro- 
i T Cun TN ae POOLE Private IEénterprise to каша сен. fessor О. H. ML ML ims 
YO : "E dipsa » ; Januaryll-17 "ebruary ВТ 37 
MOM E Mad.  Franriseo and Jaco- Article, How to Provide Human Power Station, Battersea, London. Dr. 
нін, Architects and dz PE д с, ысу (Sales) Values in A Single-Family, S. [|a Pearse, Engineer; Sir Giles 
ИМТ Jena re tease ыны Td t Subdivision. | Мау BT 8-10 Scott. Consulting Architect. for the 
MS DEIN misti ЫДАН (Orn? Personalities of the Modern Movement. Exterior (19341). March 20 
gated Container F SLCC ENS o Cribs City, Some (English). March 35, 36 Power Station, Kolin, Czechoslovakia. 
Ind. Glass Block Construction. De- Peugeot Automobile Showroom, Paris, Jaroslav Fragner, Architect. 
signed by The Austin ¢ ompany. — ee Franee. January BT 36% February BT 38' 
February BT 15 Pevsner, Nikolaus. Article, English Press Shop, Chrysler Corporation, De- 
Architecture, 1560-1930. March 1-65 troit, Mich. Albert Kahn, Ine., Arechi- 
Pisos Company Plant; Cudahy, Al- Pfisterer, Peter, Collaborator; Richard tects. February BT 347 
bany, Cit. j February BT 31 J. Neutra, Architect. Mensendieck Pressa Restaurant, Cologne. M. Abel. 
Packing Plant, Edmonton, Albertin. House, Palm Springs, Calif. Built, Architect. January BT 2he 
Егіс Ro Arthur, Architect, Robert J. for Grace Lewis Miller Мау 29-34 Printing Works, Angeli-Frua, Milan, 
MeLuren, Associate Architect, Phelps-Dodge Integrated — Bathroom. Italy. saldessari, Figini  Pollini, 
February DT Designed by Buckminster Fuller. Architects. March BT 38 
Palais D'Eleetricité, Paris xpo: m з „ January 40, 47° Prixmore Hill, Letchworth, 1903. Gar- 
Designed by Robert Mallet-Stever rr NOD Lee Ae ec est НЕ AE den City. Plot Plan. May BT 5' 
June 2s, EMILE TEC ATA. Professional Organization (England). 


City. ing Corporation. Hillerest, Residen- 
r tial Community, Meadville, Pa. 
Мау BT 14-16 


Palomino, Carlos, House, Mexico 
Franeiseo Martinez Negrete, [Engi- 
neer:; Luis Martinez Negrete. Archi- А Iu 
tect. "April 6S, Gar Phoenix Laundry Company Building, 


Article by James Macquedy. 
Mareh 36, 37- 
Professional Practice (England). Article 


pua өнер ен Penes РЕФЕ “Өне; Phoenix, Ағ Janssen and Whittle- by Julian Leathart. March $7 
Aux Жөн CUTS Designed by Pan Architects; Gilmore and Ekman,, Promenade, Jewel Theater, Brooklyn, 
Amerienn Airways System. ssoctates, February BT 24 N. Y. Ben Sehlanger, Architect. 2 

А "January BT 3T Photographie Studio, Romaine, San June 61% 

Vapadaki, мамо, Architect. — Article, Francisco, Calif, Bliss & Fair- Public Works, Federal vs. Local. Article 
The Design of Industrial Buildings. weather, Architects. January BT by William Stanley Parker, FALA. 
February BT 3-14, 40^ Photography, High-Speed. Мау Мау 19-14% 


Puga, Fernando B., Architect, Airport 


Shop for Woolets, Athens, Greece, Photo Murals by Drix Duryea іп Mc- s i e a А c 

January BP ne Governs Gymnasium, New York Terminal, Mexico City. April 84 

Paper МІН, Peda Pobre, Татра, D. F.. City. Clinton & Russell, Architects: Pullman Room, Longehamps Madison 

April 167 Henry Preyfuss, Consultant. May 8” Avenue Restaurant, New York City. 

Paramount Coninunmnities, Pie. Develop- Physical Training Center for the Man- Louis Allen Abramson, Winold Reiss 
ers Buckingham, Residential Com- agement, Manchester Building Trades Studios, Architects and Designers. 

munity, Clarendon, Ха. May ВТ 15 Exhibition, Manchester, England. Januar BY 1, 24° 

Pareis. Wiliam ME. Nrehitect. House Peter Cooke, Architect. June 132 Pulpit. Minor Memorial M. E. Church 

for H. N. Felton, изам, No f. Piekwiek Landing Dam, Тепп. TVA South, Near Walls, Miss. Lucian M. 

June wey IIousing Project. May BT 22, Dent, Architect. June 73 
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Purdue Completes Year of Structural 
Hesearch. Article by Benjamin F., 
Betts. March BT 34, 35, 44 

Purdue University's Experimental Ply- 
wood House. February 44" 

PWA Housing. February 3° 
Liberty Square, Miami, Fla. 

May BT 20, 21: 

Parklawn, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
May BT23 

Pyramid of Cuicuilco, nr. Tlalpam, D. F. 

April 2 


Quaker Oats Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. Monolithic Concrete Grain Bins. 

R. O. Kirn, Engineer. 
February BT 4 


Raus N. J.. 1929. Plot Plan. 


May ВТ 5^" 

Radiography. February 4l: 
Rainbow Room, RCA Building, New 
York City. Reinhard & Hofmeister; 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray; 


Hood & Fouilhoux, Architects. | 
January BT 25, 28 


ramos, Federico, Engineer; Carlos 
Greenham, Architect. Dr. Francisco 
J. Campos, Professional Adviser. 


Main Hospital of the National Rail- 
roads of Mexico. April 36-39: 
Ratensky, Samuel and Allan F. Kam- 
stra. Article, Merchanization or In- 
tegration? May BT 11, 12° 
Raymond, Eleanor, Architect. Бесер- 
tion Office of Eleanor Raymond. 
Boston, Mass. Мау 42" 
Read, Herbert. Article, Where Eng- 
land Looks to America. March 45, 46” 
Reception Office of Eleanor Raymond, 


Boston, Mass. Eleanor Raymond, 
Architect. May 42% 
Reception Room, McGovern’s Gym- 
nasium, New York City. Clinton & 


Russell, Architects; Henry Dreyfuss, 
Consultant. Photo Murals by Drix 
Duryea. May 44* 
Record Scans the Field, The. 
March BT 5-13" 
Recovery in Educational Building Has 
Been Marked. Article by L. Seth 
Schnitman, Chief Statistician, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. April BT 2° 
Recreation Center Designed for World’s 
Fair Project. Oscar Stonorov, Archi- 
tect. June 130” 
Recreation, Planning for. Article by 
George D. Butler. June 118-115" 
Recreation Project Proposed for Palm 
Springs, Calif. June 132' 
Recreation Requirements for Com- 


munities. June 122-125 
Recreational Facilities, Leisure De- 
mands More. Article by L. Seth 


Schnitman, Chief Statistician, F. W., 
Dodge Corporation. June 152 
Rehousing America, Industry's Pro- 


gram for. Article by Allie S. Freed. 
March ВТ 32, 33, 44* 

Reilly, Professor C. H., Consulting 
Architect: Slater and Moberly and 
William Crabtree, Architects. Peter 
Jones’ Department Store, London 
(1936). March 27! 


Reinhard & Hofmeister: Corbett, Har- 
rison & MacMurray; Hood & Fouil- 
houx, Architects. Cunard-White Star 
Office, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City. January BT 1, 36° 
Rainbow Room, RCA Building, New 
York City. January ВТ 25, 28 

Reiss, Winold, Studios, Louis Allen 
Abramson, Architects and Designers. 
Longchamps Restaurants, New York 
City. January BT 1, 24: 

Resettlement Administration. Baxter 
Part-Time Village. June 131. 


Resettlement Administration Project, 
Department of Agriculture. Chand- 
ler Tract of Arizona Part-Time 
Farms. Rural Resettlement Division 
of Region IX, Jonathan Garst, Direc- 
tor. Burton Cairns, Chief Design 
Staff: Vernon DeMars, Regionat 
Architect; Corwin R. Mocine, Re- 
gional Landscape Architect. | 

Мау BT 18, 19” 

"La Siesta,” Palm 

Van Pelt and Lind, 

March BT 16, 17: 
tesidential Building Forges Ahead 
Further. Article by L. Seth Schnit- 
man, Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. March 30 (adv.) 

Restaurant Design. Article by William 
Muschenheim, Architect. 

January ВТ 22-39» 

Restaurants. 


Childs, New York City. 
January BT 26 
Congress Hotel Restaurant, Chicago. 
Ill. Joseph Urban, Architect. 
January BT 27 
Cooperative, Stockholm, Sweden. De- 


Residence Court, 
Springs, Calif. 
Architects. 
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signed by Cooperative Architects As- 
sociation. January BT 30 
Eitel, Chicago, Ill. Alfred Shaw. 
Architect, of Graham, Anderson, 
Probst & White. January BT 27 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. E. May & 
M. Elsaesser, Architects. 

January BT 28 


Friedrichstrasse, Berlin. Rudolf 
Frankel, Architect. January BT 31 
Funkturm, Berlin. Heinrich Strau- 
mer, Architect. January BT 25 
Gurmenia, Berlin. Leo Nachtlicht. 
Architect. January BT 28 


Indian Trail, Indian Hill. Designed 
by Marie Stosskops. January BT 41 
Kane’s, New York City. Designed by 
Hygrade Restaurant Equipment Com- 
pany. January BT 33 
London Gliding Club, nr. Dunstable. 
England. Christopher Nicholson, Ar- 
chitect (1936). March 28 
Longchamps, New York City. Louis 
Allen Abramson, Winold Reiss 
Studios, Architects and Designers. 
January BT 1, 24 
Mayfair, Washington, D. C. Scott & 
Teegen, Architects. January BT 27 
Open Roof, Hotel Astor, New York 
City. William Muschenheim, Archi- 
tect. January BT 30 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. С. Kroka, 
Architect. January ВТ 31 
Pressa, Cologne. M. Abel, Architect. 
January BT 25 
Rainbow Room, RCA Building, New 
York City. Reinhard & Hofmeister: 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray: 
Hood & Fouilhoux, Architects. 
January ВТ 25, 28 
The Park Avenue, New York City. 
Joseph Urban, Architect. 
January ВТ 29 
24 West 55 Street, New York City. 
Harrison & Fouilhoux, Architects. 
January BT 2% 
Week-End Resort Restaurant, Oslo. 
Norway.  Eyvind Moestue and Ole 
Lind Schistad, Architects. 
January BT 31 
Whipsnade, England. Lubetkin, Drake 
& Tecton, Architects. January BT 23 
Wrigley, Chicago, Ill. Graham, An- 
derson, Probst & White, Architects. 
January BT 4? 
Rex Theater, Anvers, France. Section. 
February 23» 
Reynolds, Marcus, Architect. Obituary. 
April 49 (adv.)- 
Richards, J. M. Article, The Architect 
and His Patrons. March 11-14" 


Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Archi- 
tects. American Education Press 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. June 32- 


Rich's, Inc., Department Store, Atlanta. 
Ga. Eleanor Lemaire, Interior Archi- 
tect. Plan. January ВТ 48” 

Riley, Beach. Article, Social Progress 
and The New Architecture (Mexico). 

April 18-20” 

Robbins, Carle. Article, Modern Elec- 

trical System Must Be Flexible. 
Mareh BT 43. 

Robida, В. E. House, Niagara Falls, 

N. Y. Bley and Lyman, Architects. 
March BT 31 

Romaine Photographic Studio, бап 
Francisco, Calif. Bliss & Fair- 
weather, Architects. January BT 35 

Roof-Tops of Ice. Мау 51» 

Root, John, Architect. Modern House 
for Chicago Home Show. June 36' 

Rosenbaum Store, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ken- 
neth C. Welch, Architect. Plan. 

January BT 6/7 

Roth, Alfred, Architect. Factory at 
Wangen, Switzerland. 

February ВТ 28, 29+ 

Rousseau and Douglas, General Con- 
tractors; Karlin-Simpson, Inc., Archi- 
tects. Residence, Chicago, Ill. | 

March ВТ 7” 

Row Houses, Mexico, D. F. Ramon 
Hermosillo, Engineer. May BT 30 

Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, The. 
Burnham-on-Crouch, England. Joseph 
Emberton, Architect (1932). 

March 28° 
June 142 

Rubin & Уесһапсеу, Architects. Betty 
Gay Shop, Louisville, Ky. 

January BT 37° 

Running Track, Central School of the 
Revolution, Mexico City. Antonio 
Muñoz García, Architect. April 29- 


5 t. Hugo in the Hills, Church, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. Arthur Des Rosiers. 


Architect. January 35-38" 
Saint Johannes Church, Тһе, Basle. 
Switzerland. К. Egender and Ernest 


Burckhardt, Architects. Text by Мах 
Zimmerman. June 69-71У 


JUNE 1937 


Saint Louis Land Policy, The: From 
Sprawling Suburbs Back 'To Urban 
Neighborhoods. June 58, 59" 

Salvisberg, Professor O. H. Architect. 
Power Plant of The Federal Tech- 
nical School, Zurich, Switzerland. 

February BT 37 


Sanatorium, Tuberculosis,  Huipuleo. 
Tlalpam, D. F. José Villagrán García. 
Architect. April 33-35 

Sanders, Morris B. Architect. Cork 


and Bottle Liquor Store, New York 
City. January BT 33 
Sanitary Facilities of Тһе Future. 

Article by C. Milton Wilson. 
January 42, 43: 

Sanitary Fixtures for Schools. 
"April 16,48 (adv.) 
Sanitation Equipment. -January 44, 45 
Santacilia, Carlos Obregon, Architect. 
House for Sra. C. Morin Vda. de 
Gomez, Mexico City. | April 62, 63 
Sawyer, Ralph E. Architect. House 
for George Goldsmith, Country Ciub 
Knolls, Des Moines, Ia. „March BT 8 
Scarlett, Frank, Architect. Flats at 
Putney, nr. London (1936).* March 21 


"Schaffendes Volk” Exposition. Ger- 
many (1937). > June 29 
Schillman, Don, Designer. Nat Lewis 


Men's Store, New York City. 
‘January BT 33 
Schindler, R. M., Architect. Van Patten 
Residence, Los Angeles, Calif. 
March BY 2s 
. May 22 
Schistad, Ole Lind and Eyvind Moestue, 
Architects. Restaurant at Week-lnd 
Resort, Oslo. Norway. 
> January BT 31 
Schlanger, Ben. Article, Motion Picture 
Theaters. February 16-24 
Jewel Theater, Brooklyn, М. Y. 
February 10 
June 66-68 
Waldo Theater, Waldoboro, Me. 
. February 16, 20, 21 
Emil A. and Eugene А. 
MeMurray, Architects. Residence, 
Summit, N. J. * March BT 10 
Sehnitman, L. Seth, Chief Statistician. 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. Article, 
Building in The First Quarter of 
1937. “Мау 30 (айх. › 
Article, Construction Improvement 
Continued in March. + April 36 (adv.) 


Sch miedlin, 


Article, Highlighting 1937 Building 
Prospects. January | 
Article, Industrial Recoverv Means 


More Factory Building. 
| -February BT 2 
Article, Leisure Demands More Rec- 


reational Facilities. June 15? 
Article, 1937 Gets Off To a Good 
Start. February 16 (adv.) 


Article, Operative Builders Are Ве- 
coming More Active. May BT 2 
Article, Recovery in Educational 
Building Has Been Marked . 

. April BT 2 
Article, Residential Building Forges 
Ahead Further. March 30 (adv. 
Article, Store Building Outlook 
Brightest in Seven Years. 

; January BT 56 

Schnyder, M., Engineer: Adolf Studer, 
Architect. Aarau Municipal Baths, 
tiver Aar. Switzerland. ‚ June 135 


Schoen, Eugene and Sons, Designers. 
Terminal Barber Shop, Hotel Lincoln, 
New York City. » June $82, ка 

Schocken Department Store, Stuttgart. 
Germany. Erich Mendelsohn, Archi- 
tect. Klevation. * January BT 5 

School of Art, Glasgow, Scotland. C. R. 
Mackintosh, Architect (1907). 

+ March 4 
Library (1908-1909), | March 5 

School Hand-Washing. Article by 
Aubrey В. Grantham, 

: April 42, 44 (adv.) 

School of Mines, Tolsa, Mexico (1797). 

- April 14 

Schoolrooms Designed for Children. 

-April BT 3-6 
* 44 (adv) 


Schools. 
John Adams Junior High, Santa 
Monica, Calif. Marsh, Smith and 


Powell, Architects and Engineers. 

April BT 30.33 
Ansonia High, Ansonia, Conn. Wil- 
liam Lescaze, Architect; Vernon F. 
Sears, Associate. April BT 13-15 
Beecher High, Flint, Mich. Lyndon 
and Smith, Architects. 

April BT 24-97 
Burlington School for Girls, London. 
Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne. 
Architects (1936). March 26 
Central School of the Revolution, 
Mexico City. Antonio Mufioz García, 
Architect. April 1. 15, 26-99 
Dartington, Totnes, England, William 


\ 


Lescaze, Architect (1933). March 25 

May 46 
Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 
William and Geoffrey Platt, Archi- 


tects, April ВТ 34-36 
Denver, Col. Wim. E. and A. i 
Fisher, Architects. May 22 
Dula, Lucerne. Albert Zeyer. Archi- 
tect. April BT 5 


Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior High, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Richard J. 
Neutra, Architect. April BT 4 
Jules Ferry, Maisons-Alfort, Paris. 
Dubreuil and Hummel, Architects. 
April BT 5 
Industrial Technics, Calle Tres- 
guerras, Mexico City. Juan O'Gor- 
man, Architect. April 22-25 
Junior School at King Alfred School, 
London. E. С. Kaufmann, Architect 
(1936). March 25 
George Mason, Richmond, Va. Lee, 
Ballou and Уап Dervoort, Inc, 
Architects and Engineers; Louis W. 
Ballou, Architect and Designer. 
April BT 28, 29 
Northville Grade, Northville, Mich. 
Lyndon and Smith, Architects. 
April BT 16-23 
Oregon State Normal, Monmouth, 
Ore. June 131 
Paris, France. Beaudoin and Lods, 
Architects. January 8 
Ten Eyck Housing Development, New 
York. April BT 6 
Woodrow Wilson, Westfield, N. J. 
Coffin and Coffin, Architects. 
April BT 12 
Schools, Sanitary Fixtures for. 
April 46, 48 (adv.)" 
Schwarting, Armin, House, Milwaukee, 
Wis. George Spinti, III, Architect. 
February 29* 
Schweizer, О. IZ, Architect. Pavilion 
at Stadium, Nuremburg. 
January BT 30: 
Science Building, Deerfield Academy, 
Deerfield, Mass. William and Geoffrey 
Platt, Architects. April BT 35 
Scott, Sir Giles, Consulting Architect 
for the Exterior; Dr. S. L. Pearse, 
Engineer. Battersea Power Station, 
London (1934). March 20' 
Scott & Teegen, Architects. Mayfair 
Restaurant, Washington, D. C. Plan. 
January ВТ 27 
Scovil, Cora, Chair, New York, 1937. 
April 92* 
Scranton Lace Co., Showroom, New 
York City. John R. Weber, Archi- 
tect. January ВТ 43, 46 
Sears, Vernon Е., Associate; William 
Lescaze, Architect. Ansonia High 
School, Ansonia, Conn. 
April BT 13-15 
Seed Storage Building, Kóniz, Switzer- 
land. Hans Brechbeuhler, Architect. 
February ВТ 25-27 
Seidel Inc, Richard, Jewelry Store, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Walter  Pollatz, 
Architect. January BT 13, 14' 
Sert, J. l., Architect. А 
Barcelona, Spain. January ВТ 15 
Service Station, Morris, Staines, Eng- 
land. Cameron Kirby, Architect 
(1934), March 29, 307 
Settlement, Mary Ward, London. Smith 
and Brewer, Architects (1895). 
March 4 
Newage Disposal Plant, nr. Hightstown, 
NS ws Alfred Kastner, Architect; 
Stanton M. Dorcey, Sanitary Еп- 
gineer. February BT 36° 
Schaeffer and Hooton, Architects. Kei- 
ser-Van Leer Company Building, 
Bloomington, Ill Glass Block Con- 
struction. February BT 24 


Shand, P. Morton, Writer and Archi- 
tectural Critic. Biographical Sketch. 
March 36° 
Sharp. Thomas. Article, Planning in 
Town and Country (England). 
March 38. 
Shaw, Alfred, Architect. British Co- 
lonial Ifouse, Chicago Ноте Show. 
June 36° 
Eitel Restaurant, Chicago, Ill. 
January ВТ 27: 
Shaw, R. Norman, Architect. House in 
Queen's Gate, London (1888). 
March 5° 
Shelter, Clarence Fahenstock Memorial 
Park, N. Y. June 131. 
Shelter, Lake Worth State Park, Texas. 
June 133* 
Shilowitz, Charles, Architect. Housing 
Group, Jersey City, N. J. 
March BT 20, 21° 
Shirette, W., Architect, Frankfort, 
Classroom with Entire Side Open. 


April BT 5° 

Shoe Stores. 
Cutler, Oak Park, Ill. Sobel & 
Drielsma, Architects. January BT 34: 


Jewelry Store, 


Czechoslovakia. Lud Kysela, Archi- 
tect. January BT 40 
Freeman, Chicago, 1. Pioso & Pet- 
erson, Architects. January BT 34 
Andrew Geller, New York City. De- 
signed by Pearl & Boriss Co., Inc. 
January BT 1, 34° 
shoemaker-Townsend House, Madison. 
Wis. Beatty and Strang, Architects. 
March BT 2» 
Shopping Center, Mexico City. Kun- 
hardt and Capila, Engineer and 
Architect. April 50, 51, 
Shopping Centers. Article by B. Sum- 
ner Gruzen, Architect. 
January BT 18-22; 
shops. 
Barnett's, Elgin, Ill. Designed by 
Gordon Gundling. January DT 37 
Betty Gay, Louisville, Ky. Rubin & 
Vechancey, Architects. 
January BT 37 
Kenwood Woolens, Chicago, 11. De. 
signed by McStay Jackson, General 
Designs. January ВТ 43 
Optical, Philadelphia, Pa. Warden 
H. Fenton, Architect. January BT 40 
Pitt Petri, New York City. Eleanor 
Lemaire, Interior Architect. 
January BT 1, 44 
Woolens Shop, Athens, Greece. Stamo 
Papadaki, Architect. January ВТ 43° 
Show Window іп Elevator Lobby. 
Wanamaker’s, New York City. Ken- 
neth C. Welch, Architect. : 
January BT 7 
Showrooms. Article by John R. Weber. 
Architect. January BT 45, 46 
Showrooms. 
American Fabrics, Inc., New York 
City. John R. Weber, Architect. 
January ВТ 43, 45" 
Bonafide Mills, Inc., New York City. 
John R. Weber, Architect. 
January BT 43, 46. 
Morris Service Station, Staines, Eng- 
land. Cameron Kirby, Architect 
(1934). March 29 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills, New 
York City. Designed by Russel 
Wright. January BT 42, 4€' 
Scranton Lace Co., New York City. 
John R. Weber, Architect. 
January BT 43, 46* 
Shrinking and Swelling of Wood, Con- 
trolling the. Article bv Alfred J. 
Stamm, Senior Chemist, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. February 46, 47” 
Shushan Airport, New Orleans, La. 
Swimming Pool. June 135* 
Simpson’s Men’s Store, London. Joseph 
Emberton, Architect (1936). А 
January BT 9° 
March 27- 
Single-Family Subdivision, How To 
Provide Human (Sales) Values in A. 
Article by Clarence Arthur Perry of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Мау ВТ 8-10: 
Single-Family Subdivision, Orchard 
Hill, Westchester County, М. Y. De- 
veloped by Harmon National Real, 
Estate Corporation. May BT 24 
Single-Span Concrete Roof, Largest in 
America, Sports Arena, Hershey, Pa. 
Designed and Built by Paul Witmer 
of Hershey Lumber Co. June 31” 
Skylights and Monitors for Industrial 
Buildings. 
February ВТ 11, 12. 14, 32-35“ 
Slater and Moberly and William Crab- 
tree, Architects; Professor С. Н. 


Reilly, Consulting Architect. Peter 
Jones Department Store, London 
(1936). Mareh 27 


Smith, Jack B., Architect. William J. 


Cabaniss House, Mountain Brook, 
Birmingham, Ala. May BT 25: 
Smith and Brewer, Architects. Mary 


Ward Settlement, London (1895). 
March 4 
Sobel and Drielsma, Architects. Cutler 
Shoe Store, Oak Park, Ill. 
January BT 34 
Social Progress and The New Archi- 
tecture (Mexico). Article by Beach 
Riley. April 18-20 
Societe Anonyme des Enterprises Li- 
mousin: Structural Design and Con- 
struction. Wind Tunnel  Chalet- 
Meudon, France. February ВТ 15-20“ 
Soil and Foundation Conditions in Mex- 
ico City. Article by Professor José 
A. Cuevas. April 8, 9' 
Specialty Shops in the Modern Depart- 
ment Store. Article by Eleanor 
Lemaire, Interior Architect. 
January BT 47-54 
Speculation House, Mexico City. Luis 
Barragan, Architect. April 76, 77 
Spielman, Harold G., H. Roy Kelley, 
Edgar Bissantz, Associated Archi- 
tects. Exhibition House for the “Los 
Angeles Times," Los Angeles, Calif. 
January 25-28. 
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Spinti, George, ІП, Architect. House 

of Hugh McDowell, Milwaukee, Wis. 

қ February 25: 

House of Armin Schwarting, Mil- 

waukee, Wis. February 20° 

Spitznagel, Harold, Architect. House 

of P. HR. Billingstey, Sioux Talis, 

S. D. May 36, 377 

House of Mr. and Mrs. John Morrell 
Foster, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

ч L February 25-21* 
Western Surety Company Building, 
Sioux Falls, S. 1). Мау 43° 

"ports Arena, Hershey, Pa. Designed 
and Built by Paul Witmer of Hershey 
Lumber Co. June 31” 

Sports-Plans and Equipment: Working 
Drawings by WPA Draftsmen, New 
York City Department of Parks. 

М June 143-147 
Stadium, Nuremburg. Pavilion. О. М. 
„Schweizer, Architect. January BT 31 
Stage Sets. February 12, 13 
Stage View of Manhattan Opera House 

During Remodeling for “Eternal 
Road.” June 93-95 
Stamm, Alfred J., Senior Chemist, 
Forest Products Laboratory. Article, 
Controlling the Shrinking and Swell- 
ing of Wood. February 46, 47° 
Standard Cash Register Plant, Dayton, 
Ohio. Designed and Built by The 
Austin Company. June 32v 

Standard Oil Company Plant, Bayonne. 
N. J. February ВТ 7. 

Standards for Planning the Elementary 
Schoo] Classroom. April BT 7-12: 

Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects. Shoe 
Department, Wallach's Store, New 
York City. January BT 4" 

Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects; Ed- 
ward & Ashley, Consulting En- 
sineers; Charles Swanson, Fixture 
Designer. Department Store Build- 
ing for J. М. Adam & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. January BT 5* 

Steadv Improvement, Lower Costs, in 
Heating and Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment. Article by J. С. Hardigg. 

March BT 42° 
65, 70 (adv.): 

Steel Framing System (Bethlehem). 

March BT 38 

98. 60 (adv.) 
February 3° 

May 6° 

Stone and Webster, Designers. Lever 

Brothers Plant, Edgewater, N. J. 
February BT 5. 8* 

Stonorov, Oscar, Architect. Recreation 
Center Designed for World's Fair 
Project. June 130° 

Storage Building, Seed, Köniz, Switzer- 
land. Hans DBrechbeuhler, Architect. 

February BT 25-27 

Storage Building. 613 West 46 Street, 
New York City. Manoug Exerjian, 
Architect. February 40° 

Store Building Outlook Brightest in 
Seven Years. Article by L. Seth 
Schnitman, Chief Statistician, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. January BT 56° 

Store Engineering Company, Designers. 
Strickland's Market, Oak Park, 111. 

January BT 40° 

Store Lighting. Article by Frank O. 
Maltby, General Electrie Co. 

January BT 55° 
24, 26, 28 (adv.)’ 


Steel Houses. 


Stores. 
W. H. Block Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, 
Architects. January BT 6 
Burdine's, Miami Beach, Fla. Robert 
Law Weed, Architect; Eleanor Le- 
maire, Interior Architect. 
January BT 48, 49 
Cooperative Grocery, Norris, Tenn. 
TVA Architectural Section and 
Roland A. Wank, Architects. 
January BT 39 
Cork and Bottle Liquor, New York 
City. Morris B. Sanders, Architect. 
January BT 33 
Cutler Shoes, Oak Park, 11. Sobel 
& Drielsma, Architects. 
January BT 34 
Dennison's, New York City. Frank 
H. Holden, Architect. 
January Frontispiece 
Drug Store. Rockefeller Apartments, 
New York City. Harrison and Fouil- 
houx, Architects. January DT 31 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, 
111. Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
White, Architects. January BT 7 
В. A. Freed, Inc, New York City. 
Kenneth C. Welch, Architect. 
January BT $ 
Freeman Shoes, Chicago, ПІ. Pioso 
& Peterson, Architects. 
January BT 34 
Andrew Geller Shoes, New York City. 
Designed by Pearl & Boriss Co., Inc. 
January BT 1, 34, 
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T. P. Hollander, New York City. 
Kleanor Lemaire, Interior Architect. 

January BT 50 
Jewelry Store, Barcelona, Spain. J. 
І, Wert, Architect. January BT 45 
Jewelry Store, Rue Royale, Paris. 
Rene Creval, Architect. 


January BT 11 
Jewelry Store of Richard Seidel, Tne.. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Walter Pollatz, 
Architect. January BT 13, 14 
Meyer Jonasson, Pittsburgh, Ta. 
Kenneth C. Welch, Architect, 
January BY 6 
Nat Lewis Men's Store, New York 
City. Designed by Don Schillman. 
January BT 33 
Mandell’s Drug Store, New York 
City. Nicholas Н. Weiss, Architect. 


January BT 33 
Rosenbaum, Pittsburgh, Ра. Kenneth 
C, Welch, Architect. January BT 6 
Shoe Store, Czechoslovakia. Lud 
Kysela, Architect. January BT 6 
Simpson’s, London. Joseph Ember- 
ton, Architect (1926). January BT 9 
March 27 
Straub’s Grocery. R. Paul Buch- 
mueller, Architect. January BT 39 
С. А. Tillman Grocery Company. 
(Greensboro, №. С, January BT 39 
Wallach's, New York City. Starrett 
& Van Vleck, Architects. 
January BT 4 
Weber & Heilbroner, New York City. 


Kenneth С, Welch, Architect. 
January BT 9 
Stores, Jewelry. Article by Percival 


ВТ 12-177 
Indian 


Goodman. : 
Stosskops, Marie, 
Trail Restaurant, 


January 
Designer. 
Indian Hill. 
January BT 417 
Designer, Trailers. 
May 20, 217 


Stout, William B., 


Straub's Grocery Store. 1t. Paul Buch- 

mueller, Architect, January BT 39: 

Straumer, Heinrich, Architect. Funk- 
turm Restaurant, Berlin. 

January Др 

Striekland's Market, Oak Park, ІП. 


Designed by Store Engineering Com- 
pany. January BT 40° 
Strong Residence, Kent, Conn. Allan 
McDowell, Designer. March BT 28° 
Strong, William and Justin A. Hart- 
zog, Planners. Greenhills Develop- 
ment, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aerial View. 


May BT 6* 
Structural Painting on Plate Glass by 
Marcel Duchamp. Мау 53-59: 


Structural Research, Purdue Completes 
Year of. Article by Benjamin F. 
Betts, March BT 34, 35, 44° 

Stubbins, Hugh А. Associate; Royal 
Barry Wills, Architect. Dental Office. 
Melrose, Mass. January 24, 30° 

Studer, Adolf, Architect; M. Sehnyder, 
Engineer. Aarau Municipal Baths, 
River Aar, Switzerland. June 135° 

Studio of Augustus John, Hampshire, 
England. Christopher Nieholson, 


Architect (1935). March 31* 
Studio and House of Frances Toor, 
Mexico City. Juan O'Gorman. Archi- 
tect. April 66, 67° 
Studio, Mensendieck House, Palm 


Springs, Calif. Built for Grace lewis 
Miller by Richard J. Neutra, Archi- 
feet; Peter Pfisterer, Collaborator. 
May 24: 
Iowa Uni- 
January 4 
Bibliography on Land. " 
May 42 (advy.) 
Subdivision, Factors Determining Loca- 
tion and Туре of А Land: A Check, 
List. May 40 (adv.) 
Subdivision, How To Provide Human 
(Sales) Values in a Single-Family. 
Article by Clarence Arthur Perry of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Мау ВТ 8-10" 
Subdivisions. 


Douglass, Kirkwood, Mo. Holden, 
McLaughlin and Associates, Consult- 
ing Architects. May BT 17 
Green Acres, Long Tsland, N. Y. 
Office of Irwin S. Chanin, Architects. 

June 36, 119 
Mountain Brook, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jemison Companies, Developers, 

May BT 95 


Studios—Mural, 
versity. 
Subdivision, 


Sculpture 


Orchard Hill Westchester County, 
N. Y. Harmon National Real Estate 


Corporation, Developers. Мау DT 24, 
Subdivisions for Investment or Specu- 
lation. Article by Henry S, Churchill. 
Мау DT 3-7 

Sully Tuberculosis Hospital, South 
Wales, England. Pite, Son and Fair- 7 
weather, Architects (1936). March 27 
Sunset Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. Swim- 
ming and Diving Pools. June 134* 


Surfacing Play Areas. June 147, 148% 
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Surgical 
Egypt- 
Nelson, 

Surreilixs 

Swanson, 
Starret 
ward 


INGER; 


N. Neha & Co, 


for d 


Pavilion, 
Technical 
Architect. 
© Exhibition 
Charles, F 
«Хан View 
& Ashley, 


Swarthmore College, 


swimmin 
Aarau 


Switzerland. 
M. 


feet; 


Brookt 
Itandol 


Central 


Mexico 


к Pools. 
Municipal I 
Adoly 
Schnyder, 


College, 
Ivans, A 
School of 
City. 


yn 
ph 


Architeet. 


Crotona Park, 


House 
land 
Archit« 
House 
Foster, 


Spitznagel, 


Genes 
NS UN. 


“La Ni 


Springs, 


Archite 


Architects. 


Sunset 


Year-Round, 


Hospital. 


Ism 
by 
June 


Study 


A January 
Designer: 


"ixture 
K, Arehitect 
Consulting 


Jurnuary 


ийа, 
Paul 
55-51 


pr 


led - 
Ei- 


Departmenti Store Building 
байат. N. Y. 


Field Itouse. Я 

June 117 
Baths, River лат. 
oh Studer, Archi- 
Engineer. 

June 135 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
rchitect,. June 134 

the Revolution, 


et. Februa 


Antonio Muñoz Garcia, 


April 29 

Bronx, N. Y. June 135 

of Leonard Florsheim, High- 
Park, I. Benjamin Marshall, 
^et. June 135 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Morrell 
Sioux Walls, S. D. — Harold 


ry 26 


Valley Park, Rochester, 
June 134 
esta" Residence Court, Palm 
Calif. Van Pelt апа Lind, 
March BT 1i 

Shushan Airport, New Orleans, La. 
June 3135 

Park, BrookiIvn, N. Y. 

June 134 

Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y. 
June 134 

Haarlem, Holland. 

June 117 


[4 
T. Thomas, Architect. House at 


Silver 


Tarditi, Carlos, 
261, Mexico 


Archite 


Zuma, 


"laylor 
Colo. 
(1935). 

Tavlor, 


End, Essex, 


House, 


(1: 
Ма 
Calif 


England 


123). 
reh 6* 
ornia 


City. "urlos Tarditi. 
сї. April 72, 13' 
Tarditi, Carlos and José Lopez Mocte- 
Architects. Municipal Club- 
house, Петіпокі По, Sonora, Mexico. 
April Sov 
Tatlin Tower, Moscow (1920). April $% 
Museum, Colorado Springs, 
John Gaw Meem, Architect 
Мау 18% 
HR. I| Lee апа Edmund 5. 
ell, Architects. Art Museum, 


Campb 
Univer 
Technica 


sity 


] News and 


of Virginia. 


Jun 
Research, 
January 
February 


e d31* 


39-45 
11-50: 


Tennessee Valley, Demonstration Parks 


In The. 


Direct 


Article by Karle S. D! 
т, Land Planning & Ho 


"uper. 
using 


Division, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Tennis Court 


Building, 


June 
Beverly, 


126. 


127 


Mass. 


Designed by Gavin Hadden. June 136 


Tennis Court Cove Neck, N. Ү. De- 
signed by Gavin Hadden. June 136 
Tennis Courts оп Top of Reservoir, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. June 136 
Terminal Barber Shop, Hotel Lincoln, 
New York City. Designed by Eugene 
Schoen and Sons, June 52, 83 
Tetlow House, Harbour Green, Long 
Island, N. Y. Randolph i2vans, Archi. 
tect. May BT 27 
“The Comet.” Тап nr. London, Eng- 
land. February 4^ 
“Тһе House Practical.’ Designed for 
New Jersey Public Service Company. 
June 37 

“The Kensington,” Nassau Shores, 
long Island, N. Y. Randolph Evans, 
Architect. Мау BT 27+ 
“Тһе Newbury," Nassau Shores, Long 
Island, N. Y. tandolph | Evans, 
Architect. June 8st» 
Theater Lighting, Article by Francis 


M. Falge, General Electric Company. 
January 46, 47 


Theaters. 


"Endle 
(1924). 


Entertainments 
Ion gland. 


Archite 


Mevyvertotld 


(1928), 
News 
Gorska 
France 
Paris, 


Open-Air, 


and 


ss.” 


Frederiek J. Kiesler 


April $9 
Pavilion, Bexhill. 
Егісһ Mendelsohn & Serge 
Chermayelf, Architects (1035). 
Mareh 16 
Jewel, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ben Schlanger, 
ct. February 19 
June 66-68 
Meyerhold, Moscow. 
April Building News' 
and Lissitsky, Moscow 
April 907 
Reel. P. de Montaut and А. 
s Architects. AMirseilles, 
х February 22 
France, February 17, 23. 24 
Havana. ldugenio Batista 
Aquiles Maza, Architects. 
June 60-62 


JUNE 


1937 


Pereire—lT'alace, Paris, Prance. 
"Vehruary 24 
Rex, Anvers France, “Керкепағу 22 
Waldo, Waldoboro, Ме. Беп 

Sehlanger Architect. 

Pubri d6, Zu, 21 
Theaters, Motion Picture. co Ауе Dy 
беп Менинде. Februsry 16-21 
Thomas, B. А. опко, Prosi Woods, 
Madison, Wis. [иу and Strang, 
Architects, » May DBP 229 
Thomson, Charles А. House, Port 


Washington. “Тапа, NS у. 


Long 


Porter O. Daniel, Architect. 
January 22, 24 
Thornton-White, 1. W. Article, The 
Work of the Architect (England). 
March 36 
Three-Tier Parking Garage for Kaut- 


Department Stove, Pittsburgh., 
Designed by The Metzeer-Rieh- 
Со); Mellon-Stuart Company, 


тами 
Ра. 
ardson 


Contractors, June 76, 757 
Tillman Grocery. Company, The €, A. 

Store, Greensboro, ХМ. С, 
January BT 39 


Toledo Zoo Park, Toledo, Ohio. Aquari- 


um. Constructed by WPA. June 146 
Band Shell. June 185 
Tolteca Cement Plant, Mexico, P. К, 
April 16, 17 
Tompkins, W. H.. Builder. Туріса 
Residence and Plan, Miami Spring 
Ila. Mareh DT 
Tompkinsville Pool, Staten Island, 
N.Y. June 13 


Toor, Frances, House ана Studia, 
Mexico City. Juan O'Gorman, Archi- 
tert April 66, 67 

Tourist Camps, Missouri and California. 

May 2 
Raton. №. M. May 19 
St. George, Utah and Tos Angeles. 

May 17 


Portland, 
June 1% 
Horniman 
Alureh 3 
London 


Tourist: Information Station, 
Ме. Built by WPA, 

Townsend, €; Fl. Architect. 
Museum, Ыиман (1547). 
Whitechapel Art (Gallery, 


(18097-1899). Mareh 
Trailers Designed by William B. Stout. 
May 20, 2 
UPruüuekable" House, Ro G. Le Tourneat 
Ine.. All-Steel. March BT 36, 4: 
056 (аду. 
Tubbs, Perey, Son апа Duncan, Arehi- 


tects. Касіогу near London (1936). 


‘March 30 


Tuberculosis Sanatorium. Huipu 
Thalpam, D. F. José Villagra 
García, Architect. Арт 2 


Turner. THe. €. 


Jr.. Mouse, Bronxville, 
х АЕ i 


Frederick G. Prost, Architect. 
"Матер BP Тү 

TVA Architectural Section and Roland 
А. Wank. Architects. Cooperative 
Grocery Store, Norris, Tenn. 
etary 


pp 3o 


TVA Housing Project. Piekwick Land- 
ing Pam, Tenn. May BT 22 


24. West 55 Street Restaurant, New 
York City. Hiurrison & Pouilhoux., 
Architects. "January [UD 27 

Two-Fimily House, Mexico City. Ілік 
Barragan, Architect, wpril TS, 74 

Ша аа Stations, London. 
Cockfosters, Adams, Holden and 
Pearson, Architects (19231). Plat- 


forms. 


Enfield. West. 


» Mareh yo 


Айаан, Holden ат 


Pearson ана C. ТЕ. James, Architects 
(1923). к Микен. 20 
Arnos Grove. Adams, Holden and 
Pearson, Architects (1932). , March 6 

United States Pavilion, Paris JEixposi- 
tion (1987). Wiener, Higgins and 
Levi, Designers, Rendering. 


February | 


University of Minois Research in 
Heating and Ventilating Shows Im- 
portance of Structure, Article. by 


Professor i£. P. Kratz. (Patents Held 
by University and Clay Products Tu- 
stitute.) Матер BT 41 

62, 64 Gulv.) 


Upson, William Hazlett, House, bDurl- 
ington, Vt. Howard HB. Fiedler, 
Architect. * March BT 12 

Urbun. Joseph, Architect. The Park 
Avenue Restaurant, New York City. 

January DT 229 
ltestaurant, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
11. January BT 27 

Urban Neighborhoods, From Sprawling 
Suburbs Back "To: The Saint Louis 
Land Policy. June 25, 259 


Van Alen, Williim, Designer and De- 
veloper. All-Steel Prerabrieated 
House, New York City, «June 25 

Хан Беміеген. С. Architect, Cafe du 


Recreation Park, Holiand. Eleva- 
tion and Plan. January ВТ 31-* 
Van Ness Corporation, Builders. Cape 


Cod Cottage for New Jersey National 
Home Show. June 37% 


Van Patten Residence, Los Angeles, 


Calif. R. M. Schindler, Architect. 
March BT 29" 
Мау 22" 
Van Pelt and Lind, Architects. Edwin 
А. Halberg House, 151 Mirador Es- 
tates, Palm Springs, Calif. A 
March BT 26 
May 27 


"La Siesta’ Residence Court, Palm 
Springs, Calif. March BT 16,179 
Van Range, John. Co. and Edwards 
Manufacturing Co. Plant, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Designed by William М. 
Carleton, Chief Engineer, Edwards 
Manufacturing Со. June 32* 


Ventilating Shows Importance of Struc- 
ture, University of Illinois Research 
in Heating and. Article by Profes- 


sor Е. P. Kratz. (Patents Held by 
University and Clay Products In- 
stitute.) March BT 41 
62, 64 (adv.) 

Villagrán García, José, Architect. 
House of José  Villagrán García. 


Mexico City. April 74, 75° 
Hygiene Laboratory, Mexico (1995). 


April 15* 
Portrait and Biography. April 82+ 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Huipulco,, 
Tlalpam, D. F. April 33-35 


Villagrán García, José and Enrique de 
la Mora, Architects. Hogar Infantil 
No. 9. Mexico City. April 30, 31* 

Ville Radieuse, Paris, 1933. Plot Plan. 

Мау BT 5% 

Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, Architects. 

Store for W. H. Bloek Company, 


Indianapolis, Ind. Plans. 
January ВТ 6Y 
Voysey, C. Е. A, Designer. Cretonne, 
Design. March 3 
House near Malvern, England (1893). , 
March 3 
Oak Settee (1906). March 2" 


agner Act Private Housing, 
ALA, Finds. June 35 
Waiting Room. Capitol Greyhound Bus 
Terminal, New York City. Thomas 

W. Lamb, Inc. Architects. 
January 20° 


Helps 


Waldo Theater, Waldoboro, Me. Ben 
Schlanger, Architect. 
February 16. 20, 2T 
Walker, Emery, Designer. Typical 
Page, Doves Press Book. March 2! 
Wallach’s Store. New York City. Star- 
rett & Van Vieck, Architects. Shoe 
Department. January BT 4° 
Wanamaker’s, New York City. Ken- 


neth C. Welch, Architect. ) . 
January BT 4 


Hosiery Department. January BT 8 
Show Window in Elevator Lobby. 


January BT ТУ 
Wank. Roland А. and ТУА  Archi- 


tectural Section, Architects. | | Co- 
operative Grocery Store. Norris. 
Tenn. January ВТ 39* 


Ward, Mary, Settlement, London. Smith 
and Brewer, Architects (1895). 


March 4° 
Warehouse for the Enterprise Can 
Company, McKees Rocks, Pa. De- 


signed by Francisco and Jacobus. 
February BT 13: 
Warehouse for the Hecht Company De- 
partment Store, Washington, D. C 
Abbott, Merkt & Co.. Engineers апа 
Architects; Consolidated Engineering 
Co., Contractors. June 18-517 


Warehouse for Southern Railway. Nine 


Elms, London. Oscar Faber, En-, 
gineer. March 18 
Washroom, Northville Grade School, 


Northville, Mich. Lyndon and Smith, , 
Architects. April BT 23 

Water-Colorist Lyonel Feininger. 
January 18. 19 


Watson, J. Paton, Architect. Diving 
Tower, Swimming Pool, Scarborough, 
England. March 16: 


Weber. John R., Architect. Article. 
Showrooms. January BT 45, 46" 
Showroom for American Fabrics. Inc., 
New York City. January ВТ 43, 45* 
Showroom for Bonafide Mills, Inc. 
New York City. January BT 43, 46° 
Showroom for Seranton Lace Со. 
New York City. January ВТ 43, 46^ 

Weber & Heilbroner, New York City. 
Kenneth C. Welch, Architect. 

January BT 9 

"Wedding in South Street" Painting. 
by Louis Gugliemi. February 8. 9¥ 

Weed, Robert Law, Architect; Eleanor 
Lemaire, Interior Architect. Bur- 
dine's Store, Miami Beach, Fla. 

January ВТ 48, 49" 

Weiss, Nicholas H., Architect. Man- 

dell’s Drug Store, New York City. 
January BT 28: 

Welch, Kenneth C., Architect. Article, 
The Department Store. 

January BT 3-12 


Milinery Department, R. A. Freed, 
Inc. New York City. January BT 8 
Rosenbaum Store, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plan. January BT 6° 
Store for Meyer Jonasson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Plan. January BT 6° 


Wanamaker’s, New York City. 
January BT 4, 7, 6 
Weber & Heilbroner, New York City. 
January BT 9' 


Welding, Multilayer. March 68 (adv.¥ 


Western Surety Company Building, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Harold Spitznagel, 
Architect. May 43% 

WGY Broadcasting Station, Schenec- 


tady. N. Y. Rendering. February 4* 
"What the Consumer Demands of the 
Architect, Article bv John Cushman 
Fistere. March BT 14, 15 
Wheatley Ridge. One-Family Develop- 


- 


ment, East Williston, Long Island, 
N. Y Developed by Newell and 
Daniel. May BT 26: 
Where England Looks to America. 


Article by Herbert Read. 
March 45, 46 
White and Weber, Architects. Modern 


Colonial House for National House 
and Garden Exposition, Chicago. 
June 36 


Whitechapel Art Gallery, London. С. 
H. Townsend, Architect (1897-1899). 
March 4 

Wiener. Higgins and Levi, Designers. 
United States Pavilion, Paris Exposi- 

tion (1937). Rendering. February 4% 


Wiener. Samuel С. апа William В. 
Wiener, Architects. Clinic for Dr. 
Guy A. Caldwell, Shreveport, La. 

May 23v 

Williams, Sir Owen, Engineer.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch. March 86" 
Boots’ Factory, Beeston, England 
(1931). March_ 30° 
Pioneer Health Center. London 
(1935). March 24° 


Wills, Royal Barry. Architect; Hugh A. 
Stubbins. Associate. Dental Office, | 
Melrose. Mass. January 29. 30* 

Willson, Corwin, Designer. “Cocoon” 
System of Construction. February 4T 

Wilson, C. Milton. Article, Sanitary 
Facilities of the Future. 

January 42. 43: 

Winburn, Slack, Architect. House, 
Salt Lake, Utah. May 22s 

Wind Movements Studies, U.S.S.R. 

May 3° 

Wind Tunnel, Chalet-Meudon, France. 
Structural Design and Construction: 
Societe Anonyme des Enterprises 
Limousin. February BT 18-20% 

Window Displays, Department Store. 
B. Altman & Company, New York 
City. January BT 51 
Lord & Taylor, New York City. 

January BT 52, 53° 

R. H. Maey & Company, New York, 
City. January BT 51 
Windows, Equipment for. February 48” 


Witmer, M. E. Architect. House for 
Denis L. Lang, Portsmouth, N. H. 

March BT 10* 

Witmer, Paul, of Hershey Lumber Co., 

Designer and Builder. Sports Arena. 

Hershey, Pa. June 31 


JUNE 


1937 ө 


Wood, Controlling the Shrinking and 
Swelling of. Article by Alfred J. 
Stamm. Senior Chemist, Forest Prod- 
uets Laboratory. February 46, 47 

Woodrow Wilson School. Westfield, N. 
J. Coffin. and Coffin, Architects. 
Work and Rest Periods. 

Work of the Architect, The (England). 
Article by L. W. Thornton- White. 


March 36 
Workers' Houses, Mexico City. Juan 
Legarreta, Architect. April 80-83 


Working-Class Flats, Kent House, Lon- 


April BT 12* 


don. | Connell Ward апа Lucas. 
Architects (1935). March 20 
Working-Class Housing, Liverpool, 


England. L. H. Keay, Architect. 


March 16° 


World's Fair, New York (1939). 
January 7 


Мау 4° 


г June 29. 130 

WPA Draftsmen, New York City De- 
partment of Parks. Working Draw- 
ings of Sports-Plans and Equipment. 


June 148-1477 


Wright, Frank Lloyd, Architect. Cabin 
in Desert. May 21 
Office Building for S. C. Johnson & 


Wis. 
February BT 36 


Son, Inc. Racine, 


Playhouse in Oak Park, Ill. June 137. 
Wright, Lloyd, Architect. Drive-In 
Markets, Los Angeles, Calif. May 22° 


Wright, Mr. House, Lincoln, Nebr. N. 


Bruce Hazen, Architect. March BT 9 


Wright, Russel, Designer. Showroom 
for Patehogue-Plymouth Mills, New 
York City. 

Wrigley Restaurant, 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
Architects. January BT 41 

Wurster, William Wilson, Architect. 
House of Frank McIntosh, Los Altos, 
Calif. May 24-26 

Wythenshawe, England. 
Town Plan. June 122 


Chicago, 111. 


Manchester, 


Yat Club, The Royal Corinthian. 
Burnham-on-Crouch, England.  Jos- 
eph Emberton, Architect (1932). 


January ВТ 42, 46° 


March 28° 


June 142” 


Yafiez, Enrique, Architect; Pedro Bust- 
amente, Engineer. Apartment Houses, 
Mexico City. Avenida Insurgentes 
411. April 56, 57 
Avenida Marti 251. April 54, 55 

Yoakum, Hal O.. Architect. House for 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Atkinson, Dallas. 


Техав. March BT 12 
Yorke, F. Б. S., Architect. Biographical 
Sketch. March 36° 
House at Iver, Buckinghamshire, 
England. June 86-89 
Portrait. June 86 
Yorke, F. H. S. and Marcel Breuer, 
Architects. Exhibition Pavilion. 
May 40, 41 
Interior of House in Bristol, England 
(1936). March 34* 


Yorkship Village, Camden. М. J. Ге- 
signed by Electus D. Litchfield for 
Housing Division of Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, U. S. Shipping Board 
(1921). Aerial View. 


Los Albert, Architect. Playroom of 


May BT Т 


the Kindergarten, Dula School, Lu- 
cerne. April BT 5 
Zimmerman, Мах, Text. The Saint 


Johannes Chureh, Basle, Switzerland. 
K. Egender and Ernest Burckhardt, 
Architects, June 69-71 


Zoological Gardens, London. iorilla 


House. Lubetkin and Tecton, Archi- 
tects (1933). March 19 
April 87 


Penguin Pool. Lubetkin and Tecton, 
Architects; Ove Arup, Engineer. 
March 19 
Zoological Laboratories, Cambridge, 
England. Stanley Wall, Easton and 
Robertson, Architects (1934). 
March 25 
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*48 YEARS OF SERVICE" 


KIESLING 


"LIGHT-O-MATIC" CONTROL 


Electric or Manual 


DUMBWAITERS 
and DOORS 


A Few Prominent Kiesling Installations 


Owens Illinois Glass Co. F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Mt. Vernon School Schrafft’s Restaurants 
Elk’s Clubs (22) S. S. Kresge Co. 
Rockefeller Residence Horn & Hardart 

Ford Motor Company H. C. Bohack Co. 
New York Telephone Co. Vanderbilt Residence 
Hartford Seminary Thompson's Restaurants 
Hotel Statler Ft. Wayne State School 
Brooklyn College St. Luke's Hospital 
Great А. & P. Tea Co. Union News Co. 
Whelan Drug Company Liggett Drug Co. 
Nepham School Gould Residence 

W. T. Grant Co. Big Bear Markets 


JOHN W. Шеј & SON, Inc. 


f evevators ` 
| DUMBWAITERS 
EQUALIZERS 
қ DOORS , 
“ты” 


1809 ATLANTIC AVENUE 


JBROOKLYN, NEW YORK | | 
J 


Y 
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PLENTY OF GRILLES 
to select Ттөт 1 o. 
жақ», ФР HENDRIC 


You needn't handicap yourself by lack of Grille pat- 
tern variety. Merely call for .. 


. or write for... the 


illustrated Hendrick handbook . . . "Grilles." 


In it you'll find a design to harmonize with almost 


any architectural motif. 


But if you have some problem that demands an un- 
usual Grille pattern, not included even in the exten- 
sive Hendrick line, we shall be glad to cooperate in 
designing the most appropriate Grille for the job. 


Write us. 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
19 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
Offices and Representatives in principal cities. See 'phone book. 


Mfrs. of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco Shur-Site Treads 
and Mitco Armorgrids, Hendrick Perforated Metals and Screens. 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH 


AND 


LA SALLE 


Emil Eitel — Karl Eitel — Roy Steffen 


ча] 


